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PREFACE. 



This book, forming Part YI. of the series 
called France and England in North America, 
fills the gap between Part V,, " Count Fronte- 
nac," and Part VII., " Montcalm and Wolfe ; " 
BO that the series now forms a continuous his- 
tory of the efforts of France to occupy and con- 
trol this continent. 

In the present volumes the nature of the sub- 
ject does not permit an imbroken thread of 
narrative, and the unity of the book lies in its 
being throughout, m one form or another, an 
illustration of the singularly contrasted char* 
acters and methods of the rival claimants to 
North America. 

Like the rest of the series, this work is 
founded on original documents. The state- 
ments of secondary writers have been accepted 
only when found to conform to the evidence of 
contemporaries, whose writings have been sifted 
and collated with the greatest care. As extrem- 
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ists on each side have chained me with favor- 
ing the other, I hope I have been unfair to 
neither. 

The manuscript material collected for the 
preparation of the aeries now complete forms 
about seventy volumes, most of them folios. 
These have been ^ven by me from time to time 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, in whose 
library they now are, open to the examination 
of those interested in the subjects of which they 
treat. The collection was begun forty-five years 
ago, and its formation has been exceedingly 
slow, having been retarded by difficulties which 
seemed insurmountable, and for years were so 
in fact. Hence the completion of the series haa 
required twice the time that would have sufficed 
under less unfavorable conditions. 

BosTOH, March 26, 1802. 
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A HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT. 



CHAPTER L 

1700-17X8. 

EVS OF WAB. 

!hB Staxuh Sdocbhiok. — IxTLtniHiK or Louu XtV. ok En- 
TOKr. — Fbuich ScHBMxa or CoRquBsr tn Ajukic^.— N>w 
ToBX.— UimnnM or ra* Colobies fob Wab. — Th« Fitb 
NATioHt. — DovarAHi) Vacillation.— Thi Wxbizbk Ivdukb. 
— Tbadi and Foutios. 

The war wMch in the British colonies waa called 
Queen Anne's War, and in England the War of 
the Spanish Succession, was the second of a series of 
four conflicts which ended in giving to Great Britain 
ft mahtime and colonial preponderance over Fiance 
and Spain. So far as concemB the colonies and the 
sea, these several wars may he regarded as a single 
protracted one, broken hy intervals of trace. The 
three earlier of them, it is true, were European con- 
tests, begun and waged on European disputes. Theit 
American put was incidental and apparently subordi- 
nate, yet it involved questions of prime importance 
tn tbe histo^ of the world. 
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* EVE OF WAB. [1702. 

The War of the Spanish Suocession apiang ttom 
the ambitioii of Louis XIV. We are apt to regard 
the story of that goi^ous monarch as a tale that is 
told; but his inflaenoe shapes the life of nations to 
this day. At the beginning of hia reign two roads 
lay before him, and it was a momentous question for 
posterity, as for his own age, which one of them he 
would choose, — whether he would follow the whole- 
some policy of bis great minister Colbert, or obey his 
own vanity and arn^^ance, and plunge France into 
exhausting warn; whether he would hold to the prin- 
ciple of tolerance embodied in the Edict of Nantes, 
or do the work of fanaticism and priestly ambition. 
The one oouise meant prosperity, progress, and the 
rise of a middle class; the other meant bankruptcy 
and the Dragonades, — and Hob was the King's choice. 
Crushing taxation, miseiy, and ruin followed, till 
France buiat out at last in a frenzy, drunk with the 
wild dreams of Rousseau. Then came the Teiror 
and the Napoleonic wars, and reaction on reaction, 
revolution on revolntion, down to our own day. 

Louis placed his grandson on the throne of Spain, 
and insulted England by acknowledging as her re;bt- 
ful King the son of James II., whom she had deposed. 
Then England declared war. Canada and the north- 
ern British colonies had had but a short breathing 
time since the Peace of Ryswick ; both were tired of 
slaughtering each other, and both needed rest. Yet 
before the declaration of war, the Canadian ofBcers of 
the Crown prepared, with their usual energy, to meet 
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1701] BOSTON TO BE DESTBOTED. 5 

the expected crisis. One of tliem -wrote: "If war be 
declared, it is certain that the King can very easily 
conquer and rain New EnglMid." The French of 
Canada often nae the name " New England " as apply- 
ing to the British colonies in general. They are 
twice as populous as Canada, he goes on to say; but 
Hie people are great cowards, totally undisciplined, 
and ignorant of war, while the Canadians are biave, 
hardy, and well trained. We have, besides, twenty- 
eight companies of regulars, and could mise six thou- 
sand wanriors from our Indian allies. Four thousand 
men could easily lay waste all tlie northern English 
colonies, to which end we must have five ships of 
war, with one thousand troops on board, who must 
land at Penobscot, where they must be joined by 
two thousand regulars, militia, and Indians, sent 
from Canada by way of the Chaudi^re and ike 
Kennebec. Then tlie whole force must go to Ports- 
mouth, take it by assault, leave a garrison there, and 
march to Boston, laying waste all the towns and 
villages by l^e way; after destroying Boston, the 
aimy must mareh for New York, while the Seet fol- 
lows along the coast. "Nothing could be easier," 
says the writer, "for the road is good, and there is 
plenty of horses and carriages. The troops would 
min everything as they advanced, and New York 
would quickly be destroyed and burned."^ 
Another plan, scarcely less absurd, was proposed 

I Pnmitr Prejtt pour L'ExpiJitioit eontn la Ifom/tlU AngUHtrrt, 
im. Saxmd ProjM, ate. Campue N. T. CaL Doci^ Ix. TSfi. 
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EVE OF WAR. [170L 

about the same time by the celebrated Le Moyne 
d'Ibeiville. The essential point, he says, is to get 
poBsession of Boeton; bat there are difBcultieB and 
riske in the way. Nothing, he adds, referring to the 
other plan, seems difficult to persons without experi- 
ence; but unless we are prepared to laise a great 
and costly armament, our only hope is iu surprise. 
We should make it in winter, when the seafaring 
population, which is the chief strength of the place, 
is absent on long voyages. A thousand Canadians, 
four hundred regulars, and as many Indians should 
leave Quebec in N'ovomber, ascend the Chaudidre, 
then descend the Kennebec, approach Boston under 
cover of the forest, and carry it by a night attack. 
Apparently he did not know that but for its lean 
neck — then but a few yards wide — Boston was an 
island, and th&t all around for many leagues the 
forest that was to have covered his approach had 
already been devoured by numerous busy settlements. 
He offera to lead the expedition, and declaxes that if 
he is honored with the command, he will warrant 
that the New England capital will be forced to sub- 
mit to King Louis, after which New York can be 
seized in its tum.^ 

In contrast to those incisive proposals, anotber 
French officer breathed nothing but peace. Brouillan, 



1 Mtmoir* d* Sltar iTIberp^ atr Betea tt ttt IMpt»iaiic»*, 1700 
(1701?), Buon de Skint-CMttn oUo drew np a plan for atUck- 
Ing Botton in- 1709 with litU of aeceoHi/ mitnitioiw and othef 
•oppllM. 
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1701.] ATTITUDE OF NEW YORK. 7 

governor of Acadia, wrote to the govemor of Massa- 
chusetts to surest that, with the consent of their 
masteiB, they should make a treaty of neuttality. 
The English governor being dead, the letter came 
before the council, who received it coldly. Canada, 
and not Acadia, was the enemy they had to fear. 
Moreover, Boston merchants made good profit by 
snppljii^ the Acadians with necessaries which they 
could get in no other way ; and in time of war these 
profits, liiough lawless, were greater than in time of 
peace. But what chiefly influenced the council 
against the overtures of Brouillan was a passage in 
his letter remiudii^ them that, by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, the New England people had no right to 
fish within sight of the Acadian coast. This they 
flatly denied, saying that the New England people 
had fished there time out of mind, and that if 
Brouillan shoold molest them, they would treat it 
as an act of war.' 

While the New England colonies, and especially 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, had most cause 
to deprecate a war, the prospect of one was also 
extremely unwelcome to the people of New York. 
The conflict lately closed had borne hard upon them 

1 Bromttan k BeUonumt, 10 AoU, 1701. Ctmttit dt Batton i Bmu- 
Sbm, S2 Aoit, 1701. Broulllaa acted under TOjel orden, hftTlDg 
lieen told, tn cue of war being declared, to propoie a treit7 with 
New Engluid, nuleii he should find that he can " ae gmrantlr dc* 
innilte* de« *"g'*'* " and do coniiderable harm to their trade, in 
which caw he ii to make no trea^. It^tioirt dm Bag an Simut cU 
*, 28 Mar; 1700. 
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8 EVE OF WAE. tl70(W708. 

through the attacks of the enemy, and still mora 
Ihroogh the derangement of their industries. They 
were distraotedf too, with the factions rising out of 
the recent revoIutioD imder Jacob Leislet. New 
York had been the bulwark of the colonies fertiber 
south, who, feeling liiemaelTes safe, had given their 
protector little help, and that little grudgii^ly, seem- 
ing to regard Uie war as no concern of theirs. Three 
thousand and fifty-one pounds, provincial currency, 
was the joint contribution of Viiginia, Maiyland, 
East Jersey, and Connecticut to the aid of New York 
during five years of the late war.' Massachusetts 
could give nothing, even if she would, her hands 
being full witli the defence of her own bordeis. 
Colonel Quary wrote to the Board of Trade that New 
York could not bear alone the cost of defending her- 
self; that the other colonies were "stuffed with com- 
monwealth notions," and wer» "of a sour temper in 
opposition to government," so that Parliament ought 
to take them in hand and compel each to do its part 
in the common cause.' To this Lord Combnry adds 
that Rhode Island and Connecticut are even mora 
stubborn than the rest, hafej bK true subjects of the 
Queen, and will not give a fartiung to the war so 
long as they can help it.* Each province lived in 
selfish isolation, recking little of its neighbor's 
woes. 

1 Schnylw, Oobniat Nea Torit, i. 4M, ««2. 

• Celma Qiuiry to At Lorit of Trait. IS J<at, 7T0a 

< Cantbtrj to !*• Lordt e/Trad», SipUmbir, 1708. 
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nOO-17M.] THE FIVE NATION& 9 

New Tori, left to fight her own battlea, was in 
ft wretched condition for defence. It is true that, 
milike the otiier colonies, the King had sent her a 
few soldiers, coonting at this time ahout one hundred 
and eighty, all told ; ^ bnt the; had been left so long 
jritiiout pay that they were in a state of scandalous 
lestitution. They would have been left without 
rations had not three priyate gentlemen — Schuyler, 
Livingston, and Cortlandt — advanced money for 
their snpplies, which seems never to have been 
repaid.' They are reported to have been "without 
shirts, breeches, shoes, or stockings," and " in such a 
shameful condition that the women when passing 
them are obliged to cover their eyes." "The Indians 
ask," says the governor, "*Do you think us such 
fools as to believe that a king who cannot clothe his 
soldiers can protect us from the French, with their 
fourteen hundred men all well equipped?'"' 

The forts were no better than their garrisons. The 
governor complains that those of Albany and Schenec- 
tady " are so weak and ridiculous that they look more 
like pounds for cattle than forts." At Albany the 
Yotten stockades were falling from their own weight. 

If New York had cause to complain of those whom 
she sheltered, she herself gave cause of complaint to 
those who sheltered her. The Five Nations of the 
ItoqaoiB had always been her allies agfunst the 

1 EJlommU to tht Lordi o/Tradt, 28 FibniaTj, 1700. 
• 8cl»i7ler, Ccbmial Nev York, !. US. 
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10 EVE OF WAS, [1700-170S. 

French, had guarded her bordere and fought her 
batdea. What they -wanted in return were gifto, 
attentions, just dealings, and active aid in war ; but 
they got them in scant measure. Their treatment by 
the proTince was short-sighted, if not ungratefuL 
Kew York was a mixture of races and religions not 
yet fused into a harmonious body politic, divided in 
interests and torn with intestine disputes. Its As* 
sembly was made up in large part of men unfitted 
to pursue a consistent scheme of policy, or spend the 
little money at their disposal on any objects but 
those of present and visible interest. The royal gov- 
ernors, even when personally competent, were ham- 
pered by want of means and by factious opposition. 
The Five Nations were robbed by land-flpeculators, 
cheated by traders, and feeUy supported in their 
constant wars with the French. Spasmodically, as 
it were, on occasions of crisis, they were summoned 
to Albany, soothed with such presents as could be 
got from QQwilling legislators, or now and then 
from the Crown, and exhorted to fight vigorously in 
the common cause. The case would have been faj? 
worse but for a few patriotic men, with Peter Schnyler 
at their head, who understood the character of these 
Indians, and labored strenuously to keep them in 
what was called their allegiance. 

The proud and fierce confederates had sufFered 
greatly in the late war. Their numbers had been 
reduced about one half, and they now counted little 
more than twelve hundred warriors. They had 
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1700-1708.] JESUITS AND lOKISTERS. U 

learned a bitter and humiliating lesson, and their 
arrc^nce had changed to distrust and alarm. Thoagh 
hating the French, they had learned to respect their 
military activity and prowess, and to look askance 
on the Dutch and English, who laiely struck a blow 
in their defence, and suffered their hereditary enemy 
to waste their fields and bum their towns. The 
English called the Five Nations British subjects, on 
which the French taunted them with being British 
slaves, and told tiiem that tlie King of England had 
ordered ttie governor of New York to poison them. 
This invention had great effect. The Iroquois 
capital, Onondf^^ was filled with wild rumors. 
The credulous savages were toesed among doubts, 
rasiHcions, and fears. Some were in terror of poison, 
and some of witchcraft They believed that the rival 
Enropean nations had leagued to destroy them and 
divide their lands, and that they were bewitched by 
sorcereis, both French and English.^ 

After the Peace of Ryawick, and even before it^ 
the French governor kept agenta among them. 
Some of these were soldiers, like Joncaire, Maricourt, 
or Longnenil, and some were Jesuits, like Bruyas, 
LamberviUe, or Vaillant. The Jesuits showed theii 
usual ability and skill in their difficult and perilous 
task. The Indians derived various advant^es from 
their presence, which they regarded also as a flatter^ 
tng attention; while the English, jealous of Uieii 
influence, made feeUe attempts to coonteract it by 
^N.Y. Ctl.Dte$.,lr.ia. 
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Bending Protestant c]ei^;ymen to Onondaga. " But," 
writes Lord Bellomont, "it is next to impossible to 
prevail with the ministers to live among the Indians. 
They [the Indians] are so nasty as never to wash 
their hands, or the utensils they dress their victuala 
with."^ Even had their zeal been proof to these 
afSiotions, the ministers would have been no match 
for their astute opponents. In vain Bellomont 
assured the Indians that the Jesuits were "the 
greatest lyars and impostors in the world."' In vain 
he offered a hundred dollars for every one of them 
whom they should deliver into his hands. They 
would promise to expel them; but their minds were 
divided, and they stood in fear of one another. 
While one party distrusted and disliked the priests, 
another was be^ng the governor of Canada to send 
more. Others took a practical view of the question. 
" If the English sell goods cheaper than the French, 
we will have ministers; if the French sell them 
cheaper than the English, we will have priests." 
Otheni, again, wanted neither Jesuits nor ministers, 
"because both of you [English and French] have 
made ua drunk with the noise of your praying. " ' 

The aims of the propagandists on both sides were 
secular. The French wished to keep the Five 
Nations neutral in the event of another war; the 



to Ot Lerdi a/ Trade, 17 OeU>ba; 1700. 
■ Cimfermet o/Btilimont lOi'tA the Tndiatit, 36 Au^iH, 1700. 
* Jaunol o/Biuker and Sekagltr on their viml U Oiumdaga, Av^M^ 
SefUmbtr, 170L 
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Ei^lish wished to spar them to actdve hostility; but 
while the former pursued their purpose with euet^ 
and skill, the efforts of Ihe latter were intermittent 
and generally feeble. 

"The Nations," writes Schuyler, "are full of &c- 
ti(His." There was a French party and an English 
party in every town, especially in Onondaga, the 
centre of intrigue. French influence was stroi^est 
at the western end of the confederacy, among the 
Senecas, where the French officer Joncaire, an 
Iroquois by adoption, had won many to France; and 
it was weakest at the east«m end, among the 
Mohawks, who were nearest to the English settle- 
ments. Here the Jesuits had labored long and 
strenuously in the work of conversion, and from 
time to time they had led their numerous proselytes 
to remove to Canada, where they settled at St. Louis, 
or Caughnawaga, on tiie right bank of the St 
Lawrence, a litUe above Montreal, where their 
descendants still remain. It is said that at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century two-thirds of the 
Mohawks had tJius been persuaded to cast their lot 
with the French, and from enemies to become friends 
and alUes. Some of the Oneidas and a few of the 
other Iroquois nations joined them and strengthened 
the new mission settlement; and the Caughnawagas 
afterwards played an important part between the 
rival European colonies. 

The "Far Indians," or "Upper Nations," as the 
Frraich called them, consisted of the tribes of the 
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Great Lakes and adjacent legions, Ottawas, Potta- 
vattamies, Sacs, Foxes, Siotix, and many mora. It 
was from iheae dtat Canada drew the fuis hy which 
she lived. Most of t^em were nominal friends and 
allies of the French, who in the interest of tiade 
strove to keep these wild-cats from tearing one an- 
other's throats, and who were in constant alann lest 
they should again come to blows with their old ene- 
mies, the Five Nations, in which case they would call 
on Canada for help, thus imperilling those pacific 
relations with the Iroquois confederacy which the 
French were laboring constantly to secure. 

In regard to Qie "Far Indians," the French, the 
English, and Ihe Five Iroquois Nations all had dis- 
tinct and opposing interests. The French wished to 
engross their furs, either by inducing the Indians 
to bring them down to Montreal, or by sendii^ 
traders into their country to buy them. The Eng- 
lish, with a similar object, wished to divert the ** Far 
Indians" from Montreal and draw them to Albany; 
but this did not suit the purpose of the Five Nations, 
who, being sharp politicians and keen traders, as well 
as bold and enterprising warriors, wished to act as 
middle-men between the beaver-hmitiiig tribes and 
the Albany merchants, well knowing that good profit 
might thus accrue. In this state of affaira Hi^ con- 
verted Iroquois settled at Caughnawaga played a 
peculiar part. In the province of New York, goods 
for the Indian trade were of excellent quality ^nd 
comparatively abundant and cheap; while among the 
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French, especially in time of irar, the; were often 
scarce and dear. The Cat^hnawagas accordingly, 
whom neither the English nor the French dared 
offend, used iheir position to cany on a contraband 
trade between New York and Canada. By way of 
Lake Champlain and the Hudson they brought to 
Albany fors from the oonntry of the "Far Indians," 
and exchanged them for gone, blankets, cloths, 
knives, beads, and the like. These they carried to 
Canada and sold to the French traders, who in this 
way, and often in this alone, supplied themselvea 
with the goods necessaiy for bartering fins from 
the *'Far Indians." This lawless trade of the 
Caughnawagas went on even in time of war; and 
opposed as it was to erery principle of Canadian 
policy, it was generally connived at by the French 
authorities as the only means of obt^ning the goods 
necessary for keeping their Indian allies in good 
hnmor. 

It was injurious to English interests; but the fur- 
tradeis of Albany and also the commissioners charged 
with Indian affairs, being Dutchmen converted by 
force into British subjects, were, with a few eminent 
ezceptaons, cool in their devotion to die British 
Crown; while the merchants of the port of New 
York, from whom the fur-traders drew their sup- 
plies, thought more of their own profits than of the 
pnbUc good. The trade with Canada through the 
Canghnawagas not only gave aid and comfort to 
the enemy, but cimtinually admitted spies into the 
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colony, from whom the gOTemor of Canada gained 
information touching English morements and deaigus. 
The Dutoh tradeia of Albany and the impordng 
merchants who supplied them with Indian goods had 
a strong interest in preventing active hostilities with 
Canada, which would have spoiled their tiade. So, 
too, and for similar leasons, had influential peisoos 
in Canada. The French authorities, moreover, 
thought it impolitic to harass the frontiers of New 
York by war parties, since the Five Nations might 
come to the aid of Uieir Dutch and English allies, 
and so break the peaceful relations which the French 
were anxious to maintain with them. Thus it hap- 
pened that, during the flist six or seven years of the 
eighteenth century, there was a virtual truce between 
Canada and New York, and the whole burden of the 
war fell upon New England, or rather upon Massa- 
chusetts, with its outlying district of Maine and its 
small and weak neighbor, New Hampshire.* 

> Ilia tangoing chapter reiU on ooinerotu doonmoitt Id the 
Pnhllo Becord Office, Archlvei de U KUrlae, Archiree Hationalee, 
N. Y. Colmial DoeumaitM, toU. It. t. ii., and the Stamd onrf Third 
Striu ^tJu Carraptmdanca Offidilit at Ottawa. 
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DETROIT. 

UlCBIUMAOKtRl.C. — La MOTHE-CAIlILLi.O; HU DlBPUnU WITH 

TBB Jhuits. — OFPOKma ViBHS, — Pi^NS at Cadillac : hu 

HaVOBUL TO TBI CoDKT J BIB OrPOHBHTB. — DlTmOIl lODMDSD. 

Thb Kbw Cohfaxt. — Dbisoit csakobb EAMna. — SiKAiroa 
Act or thx Fitx Naxiohi. 

In the few years of doubtful peace that preceded 
Qneen Anne's War, an enterprise was begnn, which, 
nowise in accord with the wishes and expectations of 
tliofle engaged in it, was destined to produce as its 
last result an American city. 

Antoine de La Mothe-Cadillac commanded at 
Michilimackinac, whither Frontenac had sent him in 
1694. This old mission of the Jesmts, where they 
had gathered the remnants of the lake tribes dispersed 
by the Iroqnois at the middle of the seventeenth 
century, now savored little of its apostolic begin- 
nings. It was the centre of the western fur-trade 
and tiie &Torite haunt of the coureurg de hois. 
Brandy and squaws abounded, and accordii^ to the 
Jesuit Carheil, the spot where Marquette had labored 
was now a witness of scenes the most unedifying.* 
> See''01dll^imeiiiCuiAds,"883. ■ 
Tot-i.— 2 
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At Michilimaclinac waa seen a coiiouB BurviTsl of 
HuTon-Iroqaois customs. The villages of the Hurons 
and OttawaSf which were side hy side, separated only 
by a fence, were Biurounded by a common enclosure 
of triple palisades, which, with the addition of loop- 
holes for musketry, were precisely like these seen by 
Cartier at Hochelaga, and by Champlaiu in the 
Onondaga country. The dwellings which these 
defences enclosed were also after the old Huroli- 
Iroquois pattern, — those long arched structures 
covered with bark which Br^beuf found by the 
shores of Matchedash Bay, and Jogues on the banks 
of the Mohawk. Besides the Indians, there was a 
French colony at the place, chiefly of fur-tiadeis, 
lodged in log-cabins, roofed with cedar bark, and 
forming a street along the shore close to the pali- 
saded villages of the Hurons and Ottawas. The 
fort, known as Fort Buade, stood at the head of 
the little bay.* 

The Hurons and Ottawas were thoroi^h savages, 
tiiough the Hurons retained the forma of Roman 
Catholic Christianity. This tribe, writes Cadillac, 
"are reduced to a very small number; and it is well 
for us that they are, for tliey are ill-disposed and 
mischievous, wiUi a turn for intrigue and a capacity 
for large undertakings. Luckily, their power is not 
great; but as they cannot play the lion, they play the 
fox, and do their best to make trouble between us 
ftnd our allies." 

1 B^aiUm dt La Motlu-Cad'iUac, in Mu-gi^, t. 76. 
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Z^a Mothe-CadiUao ^ was a captain in the colony 
boope, and an admirer of the late goTemor, Frontemic, 
to whoee policy he adhered, and whose prejudices he 
shared. He was amply gifted with the kind of intel- 
ligence that ooDsistB in quick olieeryatioD, sharpened 
by an inveterate spirit of sarcasm, was energetic, 
enterpiifiing, well instructed, and a bold and some- 
times a Tisionaiy schemer, with a restless spirit, a 
nimble and biting wit, a Gascon impetuosity of 
temperament, and as much devotion as an officer of 
the King was forced to profess, coupled with small 
lore of priests and an avendou to Jesuits.' Carheil 
and Marest, missionaries of that order at Michili- 
mackinac, were objects of his especial antipathy, 
which they fully returned. The two priests were 
impatient of a military commandant to whose author- 
ity they were in some small measure subjected j and 

> He wrote hit nune u abore. It u often writtCD I* Uotte, 
which hu tbe adruiUge of coDTeTing the pronnnciatioo imequiTO- 
eallj to an nnacciutoinecl Englub ear. I* Mo the-Cad iliac came 
of » good UmOj of Languedoc. Eia father, Jean de I* Mothe, 
•eigDeor de Cadillac et de Lannay, or Laumet, was a connHllor in 
thv Farliament of Tonloiue. The date of young Cadillac** birth it 
uncertain. The regi«t«r of bie maiTiage placet it Id 1661, and tb&t 
of hia death in 1067. Another record, cit«d hy Farmer in hi* 
Jluterg o/Dttnit, nukket it 1668. In 1703 he himielf declared that 
he waa for^-aeren year* old. After eerviog u lleuteDant in the 
raiment of Clairembault, he went to Canada abont the jear 1683. 
11% became skilled in managing Indiana, made himieU well ao- 
qnainted with the coaiti of Now England, and strongly urged an 
attack by Ma on New York and Boston, aa the only sure meant of 
MCwlng Fnnch sacendency. Ee wat alwayi in oppoiition to tht 
dMfcmlpai^. 

> 8m £a Muthn-CadiUae h , 3 A«6t, 169^ 
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they imputed to him the disorders which he did not, 
and peihapfi could not, preTent. They vere opposed 
also to the trafSo in brandy, whiqh was favored by 
Cadillac oa the usual ground that it attracted the 
Indians, and so prevented the Si^lisb from getting 
control of the fur-trade, — an ai^foment which he 
reinforced by Banitary considerations based on the 
supposed unwholesomeness of the fish and smoked 
meat which formed the chief diet of Mictulimackinac. 
"A little brandy after the meal," he saya, with the 
solemnity of the learned Pui^on, "seems necessary to 
cook the bilious meats and the crudities they leave 
in ttie stomach."^ 

CadiUao calls Carheil, superior of the mission, the 
most passionate and domineering man he ever knew, 
and further declares that the Jesuit tried to provoke 
him to acts of violence, in order to make matter of 
accusatiou against him. If this was Carheil's aim, 
he was near succeeding. Once, in a dispute with 
the commandant on the brandy-trade, he upbraided 
him sharply for permitting it; to which Cadillac 
replied <that he only obeyed the orders of the court. 
The Jesuit rejoined that he ought to obey God, and 
not man, — "on which," saj^ the commandant, "I 
told him that his talk smelt of sedition a hundred 
yards off, and beg^d that he would amend it. He 
told me that I gave myself airs that did not belong to 
me, holding his fist before my nose at the same time. 
I confess I almost forgot that he was a priest, and 

■ La Matht-Cadillac h , 8 Aett, Vm. 
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felt for a moment like knocking his jaw out of joint; 
but, thank God, I contented myself with taking him 
by the arm, pushing him out, and ordering him Dot 
to come back."^ 

Such being the relations of the coomianiiaut and 
the Father Superior, it is not surprising to find' the 
one complaining that he cannot get aheolved from his 
sins, and the other painting the morals and manners 
of Michilimackinac in the blackest coIoib. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the two opposing 
policies that divided Canada, — the policies of con- 
centration and of expansion, on the one hand leaving 
the west to the keeping of the Jesuits, and confining 
the population to the borders of the St. Lawrence j 
on the other, the occupation of the interior of the 
continent by posts of war and trade.' Through the 
force of events the latter view had prevailed; yet 
while the military chiefe of Canada could not hut 
favor it, the Jesuits were unwilling to accept it, ani 
various interests in the colony still opposed it openly 
or secretly. Frontenao had been its strongest cham- 
pion, and Cadillac followed in his atepe. It seemed 

1 " n me dit qne je me dannois del >in qui lie m'apparteDoient 
paa, en me portant le poing an nez. Je tod> avone, Hooiienr, qae 
je penui onblier qu'il €toit prStre, et que Je tU le moment oh 
j'klloii lay dtfmonter la michoire ; msii, Dieu merci, je me con- 
teatai de le prendre par le bras et de le poniser dehor*, &Tec ordre 
de nV plni Tentrer." Mttigrj, r. (aathor'i edition), iDtrodnction, 
dr. Tlua Introduction, with otiier editorial matter, i» omitted In 
the edition of H. UargiT*! valuable collection, printed under a Tot* 
«f the American Congreii. 

* 8m " Connt Tnmtense," 440. 
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to him fliat the time had come for securing the west 
for Fraace. 

The strait — d£tToit — which counects Lake Huron 
with Lake Erie was the most important of all l^e 
western passes. It was the key of the three upper 
lakes, with the vast countries watered by their tribu- 
taries, and it gave Canada her readiest access to iha 
valley of the Mississippi. If the French held it, the . 
English wotdd be shut; oat from the northwest; if, 
as seemed likely, the English should seize it, the 
Canadian fur-trade would be ruined.^ The possession 
of it hj the French would be a constant curb and 
menace to the Five Nations, as well aa a barrier 
between those still formidable tribes and tiie western 
Indians, aUies of Canada; and when the intended 
French establishment at the mouth of the Mississippi 
should be made, Detroit would be an indispensable 
link of communication between Canada and Louisiana. 

Denonville had recognized the importance of the 
position, and it was by his orders that Greysolon 
Dtt Lhnt, in 1686, had occupied it for a time, and 
built a picket fort near the site of Fort Gratiot.* 

It would be idle to imagine that the motives of 
Cadillac were wholly patriotic. Fur-trading interests 
were deeply involved in his plans, and bitter opposi- 
tion was certain. The fur-trade, in its nature, was a 
constant breeder of discord. The people of Montreal 

^ Bolwrt LinngihiD urged tbe occDpatioii of Detroit u early 
M 1700. N. Y. Cel. Docs., ir. 660. 

■ DmoimiUt i Du Lhui, 6 Jmn, 1080. Count Fronteiuw!, 1S3. 
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woold have the tiibes come down every aununer from 
the west and northwest and hold a fiux under the 
palisades of their town. It is said that more than 
fonr hundi«d French families lived wholly or in part 
"by tlds home trade, and therefore regarded with deep 
jealousy the establishment of interior posts, which 
would forestall it. Again, every new western poet 
would draw away trade from those already established, 
and eveiy trading license granted to a company or 
an individual would rouse the animosity of those 
who had been licensed before. The prosperity of 
Detroit would be ihe ruin of Michilimackinac, and 
those whose interests centred at the latter post angrily 
opposed the scheme of Cadillac. 

He laid his plans before Count de Mauiepas by a 
oharacteristio memorial, apparently written in 1699. 
In tiiis he proposed to gather all the tribes of the 
lakes at Detroit, civilize them and teach them French, 
"insomuch that from pagans they would become 
children of the Church, and therefore good subjects 
of the King." They will form, he continues, a con- 
radetable settlement, "strong enough to bring the 
English and the Iroquois to reason, or, with help 
from Montreal, to destroy both of them." Detroit, 
he adds, should be the seat of trade, which should 
not be permitted in the countries beyond it. By this 
T^pilaticm the intolerable glut of beaver-ekins, which 
Bpoila the market, may be prevented. This proposed 
restriction of the beaver-trade to Detroit was enough 
in iteelf to raise a tempest ^;ainst the whole scheme. 
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"Cadillac well knows that he has enemies," pursues 
tiie memorial, "but he keeps on his way witiiout 
turning or stopping for the noise of the puppies 
who bark after him."' 

Among the essential features of his plan was a 
well-garrisoned foi-t, and a church, serred not by 
Jesuits alone, but also by B^coUet friars and priests 
of the Missions fltrang^res. The idea of this eccle- 
siastical partnership was odious to the Jesuits, who 
felt that the west was their proper field, and that 
only they had a right Hiere. Another part of Cadil- 
lac's proposal pleased them do better. This was his 
plan of civilizing the Indiana and teaching them to 
speak French; for it was the reproach of the Jesuit 
missions that they left the savage a savage still, and 
asked little of him but the practice of certain rites 
and the passive acceptance of dogmas to him incom- 
prehensible. 

"It is essential," says the memorial, "that in this 
matter of teaching the Indians our language the mis- 
sionaries should act in good faith, and that his 
Majesty should have the goodness to impose his 
strictest orders upon them; for which there are 
several good reasons. The fiist and most stringent 
is that when members of religious orders or other 
ecclesiastics undertake anything, they never let it 
go. The second is that by not teaching French to 

1 "Sam M dwtonnier et am* a'amtter an bndt det jappereaoz 
foi cri«At aprta I117." — Mfmoirt dt La Mvtht-CadUlac adnnt oa 
CemU da Mtmrtpai. 
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tiie Indians they make tliemBelTes neceaaaty [as 
interpreteis] to the King and the governor. The 
third is that if all Indians spoke French, all kinds of 
ecclesiastics would be ahle to instruct them. This 
might cause them [the Jesuits] to lose some of the 
presents they get; for though tiiese Reverend Fathera 
come here only for the gloiy of God, yet the one 
thing does not prevent the other," — meaning that 
God and Mammon may be served at once. "Nobody 
can deny that the priests own three quarteis of 
Canada. From St. Paul's Bay to Quebec, there is 
nothing but the seigniory of Beauport that belongs to 
a private person. AH the rest, which is the best 
part, belongs to the Jesuits or other ecclesiastics. 
The Upper Town of Quebec is composed of six or 
seven superb palaces belonging to Hospital Nuns, 
Ursulines, Jesuits, R^oUets, Seminary priests, and 
the Inshop. There may be some forty private houses, 
and even these pay rent to the ecclesiastics, which 
shows tjiat the one thing does not prevent the other. " 
From this it will be seen that, in the words of one of 
his enemies, Cadillac " was not quite in the odor of 
sanctity." 

"One may as well knock one's head against a 
wall," concludes the memorial, "as hope to convert 
the Indians in any other way [than that of civilizing 
them] ; for thos far all the fruits of the missions con- 
sist in the baptism of infants who die before reaching 
the age of reason."' Ttiia was not literally true, 

* JAkuiire itdreui au Comte dt Matrtpai, in MkrgTy, t. 188. 
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though the results of the Jesuit misaions in the 
west had been meagre and transient to a surpris- 
ing degree. 

Cadillac's plan of a settlement at Detroit -was not 
at first reoeived with favor by CalHSres, the governor; 
while the intendant Champigny, a fast friend of the 
Jeaoits, strongly opposed it By their order the 
chief inhaUtants of Quebec met at the Ch&t«aii St. 
Lonis, — Callidres, Champigny, and Cadillac himself 
being present. There was a heated debate on the 
beaver-trade, after which the int«ndant commanded 
silence, explained the projects of Cadillac, and pro- 
ceeded to oppose them. His first point was that the 
natives should not be taught French, because the 
Indian girls brought up at the Ursuline Convent led 
looser lives than tiie young squaws who had received 
no instruction, while it was much the same witli the 
boys brought up at the Seminary. 

" M. de Champigny, " returned the sarcastic Cadil- 
lac, "does great honor to the Ursulines and tjie 
Seminary. It ia true tliat some Indian women who 
have learned our language have lived viciously ; but 
that is because their teachers were too stiff with 
theni, and tried to make them nuns."' 

Champigny's position, as stated by his adversary, 
was that " all intimacy of the Indians with the French 
ia dangerous and corrupting to their morals," and 
that their only safety lies in keeping them at a dis- 
tance from the settlements. This was the view of 

* Ift Hothe-CAdilUc, Bappart oh Minittrt, 1700, In Hai^rf, t. IGT. 
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the Jesuits, and there is much to be sud in its favor; 
but it remaiiiB not the less tme that oonrersion must 
go hand in hand with civilizatLon, or it is a fiulure 
and a fraud. 

Cadillac was not B&tisfied with the results of the 
meetang at the Ch&teau St Louis, and he wrote to 
the minister: "Tou can never hope that this businees 
wilt succeed if it is discussed here on the spot. 
Canada is a country of cabals and intrigues, and it is 
impossible to reconcile so many difEerent interests. " ' 
He sailed for France, apparently in the autumn of 
1699, to urge his scheme at court. Here he bad an 
interview with the colonial minister, Ponchartnun, 
to whom he represented the military and political 
expediency of his proposed establishment;' and in a 
letter which seems to be addressed to La Touche, 
chief clerk in the Department of Marine and Colonies, 
he promised that the execntion of his plan would 
insure the safety of Canada and the ruin of the 
British colonies.' He asked for fifty soldiers and 
fifty Canadians to begin the work, to be followed in 
the next year by twenty or thirty families and by two 
hundred picked men of various trades, sent out at 
the King's charge, along with priests of several com- 
munities, and nuns to attend the sick and teach the 
Indian girls. " I cannot tell you," continueB Cadillac, 

> Bapp«rt as Mini^re, 1700. 

* CadilUc'B report of tlila interrlew U giTen In Sheldon, Earlj 
Binary ofMiMgan, 86-01. 

* La Mtlk^CadiUac k m preniV rmmmm, 18 Odobv, 1700, ia 
ybitfrj, T. IW, 
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" the efforts my enemies have made to deprive me ot 
the honor of executing my project; hut so soon as 
M. de Fonchartrain decides in its iavor, the whole 
country ■will applaud it," 

Ponchartrain accepted the plan, and Cadillac 
returned to Canada commissioned to execute it. 
Early in June, 1701, he left La Chine with a hundred 
men in twenty-five canoes loaded with provisions, 
goods, munitions, and tools. He was accompanied 
by Alphonse de Tonty, brother of Henri de Tonty, 
the companion of La Salle, and by two half-pay lieu- 
tenants, Dugu^ and Chacomacle, together wiUi a 
Jesuit and a R^collet.' Following the difficult route 
of the Ottawa and Lake Huron, they reached their 
destination on the twenty-fourth of July, and built a 
picket fort sixty yards square, which by order of the 
governor they named Fort Ponchartrain.' It stood 
near the west hank of the strait, about forty paces 
from the water." Thus was planted the germ of 
the city of Detroit- 
Cadillac sent back Chacomacle with the report of 
what he had done, and a description of the country 
written in a straui of swelling and gushing rhetoric 
in singular contrast with his usual sarcastic uttei> 
ancea. "None but enemies of the truth," his letter ^ 
concludes, "are enemies of this establishment, so 

1 Cailiirti au Afinitn, 4 Octabre, 1701. Autrt Itttre itu nAu, 
<aiu date, in UArgrj, v. 187, 190. 

1 Cailiirt* tt Champignif an Mimttrt, rau datt. 

* BtLuitm du IMttniit (hj the Jesnit wbo ACCompMiied thfl 
expedition). 
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necessary to the glory of the King, the progress of 
religion, and the deetruotioa of the throne of Baal." ^ 

What he had, perhaps, still more at heart was 
making money out of it by the fur-trade. By com- 
mand of the King a radical change had lately been 
made in this chief commerce of Canada, and the 
entire control of it had been placed in the hands of a 
company in which all Canadians might take 8hu?es. 
But as the risks were great and the conditions ill- 
defined, the number of subscribers was not much 
above one hundred and fifty; and the rest of the 
colony found themfielves shut out from the trade, — 
to t^e ruin of some, and the injury of all.* 

All trade in furs was restricted to Detroit and 
Fort Frontenac, both of which were granted to the 
company, subject to be resumed by the King at his 
pleasure.* The company was to repay the eighty 
thousand francs which the expedition to Detroit had 
cost; and to this were added various other burdens. 
The King, however, was to maintain the garrison. 

All the affairs of the company were placed in the 
hands of seven directors, who began immediately to 
complain that their burdens were too heavy, and to 
beg for more privileges ; while an outcry against the 
privileges already granted rose from those who had 
not taken shares in the enterprise. Both in the com- 

1 Uacriptioa de la Biviin du DitroU, joaiU & la totre de MM, d* 
CaUOra et de Chanpigny, 8 Ooobre, 1701. 

* CaUiint aa Minutrt, 9 Nommbrt, ITOO. 

* TraiU fait avtc la Compagnit d« la CoUmie de Canada, 31 
OtUAn, ITOl. 
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pany and ont of it there was nothing bat discontent. 
K(me were worse pleased than ihe two Jesuits Carheil 
and Matest, who saw their flocks at Michillmackinac, 
both Hnions and Ottawas, lared away to a new home 
at Detroit Cadillac took a peculiar eatiB&ctioQ in 
depriTii^ CaAeil of his converts, and in 1708 we 
find him writii^ to the minister Fouchartrain, that 
only twenty-five Harons are left at Michilimackinac ; 
and " I hope, " lie adds, ** that in the antumn I shall 
pluck this last feather from his wing ; and I am con- 
vinced that this obstinate priest will die in his parish 
without one parishioner to bury him." ^ 

If the Indians came to Detroit, the French would 
not come. Cadillac had asked for five or six families 
as tlie modest beginning of a settlement; but not one 
had appeared. The Indians, too, were angry because 
the company asked too much for its goods ; while the 
company complained that a forbidden trade, fatal to 
its interests, went on through all the region of the 
upper lakes. It was easy to ordain a monopoly, but 
impossible to enforce it. The prospects of the new 
establishment were deplorable; and Cadillac lost no 
time in presenting his views of the situation to the 
coort "Detroit is good, or it is bad," he writes to 

> LamuAt-CadUlac d Poachartram, SI Aoail, 1703 (Margiy, t. 
SOI). On Cadillac'i reliitions with the Jeiuiti, (ee Conteilt Untw par 
LamoA^Cadiiiae ante la Sauvagei (Hargrj, r. 263-300); tito k 
cnrloiu coUectioD of Jesuit letters sent bj Cadillac to the miniater, 
with copiooi ftiinotatloiu of hii own. He excepts from hii atrictoret 
fftther Engelnn, who, he aaja, incurred the ill-will of the other 
Jeniti b7 faToring the eitablishment of Betroit, and he alio bai 
ft word of commendatioii tor Father Oerm^n, 
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Poncbartnin. " If it is good, it ought to be Bustained, 
'without allowing the people of Canada to deliberate 
any moie about it. If it is bad, the court ought to 
make up its mind conceming it as soon as may be. 
I have siud what I think. I have explaiaed the 
situation. Ton have felt the need of Detroit, and 
its utdlil^ for ihe glory of God, the progress of 
religion, and the good of the colony. NotiiLng is 
left me to do but to imitate the governor of tiie Holy 
Ci^, — take water, and wash my hands of it." His 
urn now appears. He says that if Detroit were made 
a separate government, and he were put at the head 
of it, its prospects would improve. " You may well 
believe that the company cares for nothing but to 
make a profit oat of it. It only wants to have a 
storehouse and clerks; no officers, uo troops, no 
inhabitants. Take this business in hand, Mousei- 
gnenr, and I promise that in two years yoar Detroit 
shall be established of itself." He then informs the 
minister that as the company complain of losing 
money, he has told them that if they will make over 
their rights to him, he will pay them back all their 
past outlays. "I promise you," he informs Fonchar- 
train, **that if they accept my proposal and you 
approve it, I will make our Detroit douriah. Jut^ 
if it is ^peeable to me to have to answer for my 
actions to five or six merchants [t^e directors of the 
company], who not long ago were blacking their 
masters* boots." He is scarcely more reserved as to 
ihe Jesuits. "I do what I can to make them my 
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frieDds, but, impiety apart, one had better sin against 
God than against tiiem; for in that case one geta 
one's pardon, whereas in the other the offence ia 
never foi^ven in thia world, and perhaps never 
would be in the other, if tiieir credit were as great 
there as it is here."* 

The letteia of Cadillac to the court are unique. 
No governor of New France, not even the audacious 
Frontenac, ever wrote to a minister of Louis XIV. 
with such off-hand freedom of langu^e as this sii^u- 
lar peisonf^^e, — a mere captain in the colony troops ; 
and to a more stable and balanced character it would 
have been impossible. 

Cadillac's proposal was accepted. The company 
was required to abandon Detroit to him on his pay- 
ing them the expenses they had incurred. Their 
monopoly was transferred to him ; but as far as con- 
cerned beaver-skins, his trade was limited to twenty 
thousand francs.a year. The governor was ordered 
to g^ve him as many soldiers as he might want, per^ 
mit as many, persons to settle at Detroit as might 
choose to do so, and provide miBsionaries.^ The 
minister exhorted him to quarrel no more with the 
Jesuits, or anybody else, to banish blasphemy and 

t La Matke-Caditlac i Poitchanrain, 81 Aott, 1703. "Tonte 
impUU k part, il Taudroit mieui peacher contre Dien qoe contre 
eui, pftrce que d'nn coit^ on en refolt i<m pardon, et de Taatre, 
I'offeiiae, meime pr^tendue, n'e»t jamais remiie dona ce moiide, et 
ne le leroit peut'«Btre Jam^t daua I'antre, ai leur cr^t 7 eatoit 
ftDsai grand qn'il eat dana ce paja." 

* Ptrndrntrain h La MtHhe-CaeliUae, 14 Jai», ITOt, 
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bad morals from the post, and not to offend the Five 
Nations. 

The promised era of prosperity did not come. 
Detroit lingered on in a weak and troubled infancy, 
disturbed, as we shall see, by startling incidents. 
Its occupation by the French produced a noteworthy 
result. The Five Nations, filled with jealousy and 
alarm, appealed to the King of England for protec- 
tion, and, the better to insure it, conveyed the whole 
country from Lake Ontario northward to Lake 
Superior, and westward as far as Chicago, "unto our 
souveiugne Lord King William the Third " and his 
heirs and successors forever. This territory is de- 
scribed in the deed as being about eight hundred 
miles long and four hundred wide, and was claimed 
l^ Ihe Five Nations as theirs by right of conquest.' 
It of coiuse included Detroit itself. The conveyance 
was drawn l^ the English authorities at Albany in a 
form to suit their purposes, and included tenns of 
subjection and sovereignty which the signers could 
understand but imperfectly, if at all. The Five 
Nations gave away their land to no purpose. The 
French remained in undisturbed possession of Detroit. 
The English made no attempt to enforce their title, 
but they put the deed on file, and used it long after 
as the base of their claim to the region of the 
Lakes. 

' Dted from Om Fiat tfalloas to lie King of their Beavtr Hunting 
Gmmd, In N. Y. Col. Does,, W. 908. It i« Bigned by the toteme of 
•achema of all the Nation*. 
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1703-1713. 

QUEEN ANNE'S WAB. 

Tbb Forbbt of Haihs. — A Tbeacbbbouh Pbao, — AFsovtier 

VlUAQB. — WCLLS ±KT> ITS PEaPLB. — AtTAOE DF0> IT. — 
BORDBK RaTAOEB. — BsADBAIBIir's WiR-PiKT*. — TSB " Wo- 

FUL Dboadb." — A Wbddiho Fbabt. — A Captivb Bbidb- 

FoB untold ages Maine had been one unbiokea 
forest, and it was so still. Only along ihe rocky 
seaboard or on the lower waters of one or two great 
rivers a few rough settlements had gnawed slight 
indentations into this wilderness of woods; and a 
little farther inland some dismal clearing around a 
blockhouse or stockade let in the sunlight to a soil 
tliat had lain in shadow time out of mind. This 
waste of savage vegetation survives, in some part, to 
this day, with the same prodigality of vital force, the 
same straggle for existence and mutual havoc that 
mark all organized beings, from men to mushrooms. 
Young seedlings in millions spring every summer 
from the black mould, rich with the decay of those 
that had preceded them, crowding, choking, and 
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killing one another, perishing by their veiy abun- 
dance, — all hut a scattered few, stronger than the 
rest, or more fortunate in position, which surviTe hy 
blighting those about them. They in turn, as they 
grow, interlock their boughs, and repeat in a season 
or two the same process of mutual suffocation. The 
forest is full of lean saplings dead or dying with 
vainly stretching towards the light. Not one infant 
tree in a thousand lives to maturity; yet these sur- 
vivois form an innumerable host, pressed together in 
struggling confusion, squeezed out of symmetry and 
robbed of normal development, as men are said to be 
in the level sameness of democratic society. Seen 
from above, their mingled tops spread in a sea of 
verdure basking in light; seen from below, all is 
shadow, through which spots of timid sunshine steal 
down among legions of lank, mossy trunks, toad- 
stools and rank ferns, protruding roots, matted bushes, 
and rotting carcasses of fallen trees. A generation 
ago one might find here and there the rugged trunk 
of some great pine lifting its verdant spire above 
the undistinguished myriads of the forest. The 
woods of Maine had their aristocracy; but the axe 
of the woodman has l^d them low, and these lords 
of the wilderness are seen no more. 

The life and light of this grim solitude were in ita 
connttess streams and lakes, from little brooks steal* 
ing clear and cold under the alders, full of the small 
fry of trout, to the mighty arteries of the Penobscot 
and the Kennebec; from the great reservoir of 
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Mooeehead to a thouaand nameless ponds shining in 
the hollow places of tihe forest. 

It had and still has its beast of prey, — wolves, 
savage, cowardly, and mean; bears, gentle and mild 
compared to their grisly relatives of the Far West, 
vegetarians when they can do uo better, and not with- 
out something grotesque and qnaint in manners and 
behavior ; sometimes, though rarely, the strong 
and sullen wolveiine ; frequently the lynx; and now 
and then the fierce and ^le cougar. 

The human denizens of this wilderness were no 
less fierce, and far more dangerous. These were the 
various tribes and sub-tribes of the Abenakis, whose 
vill^^ were on the Saco, the Kennebec, the Penob- 
scot, and the other great watercourses. Most of tiiem 
had been converted by the Jesuits, and, aa we have 
seen already, some had been persuaded to remove to 
Canada, hke the converted Iroquois of Caughnawaga.* 
The rest remained in their native haunta, where, under 
the direction of their missionaries, they could be used 
to keep the English settlements in check. 

We know how busily they plied their tomahawks 
in William and Mary's War, and what havoc they 
made among the scattered settlements of the border.' 
Another war with France was declared on the fourth 
of May, 1702, on which the Abenakis again assumed 
a threatening attitude. In June of the next year 
Dudley, governor of Massachusetts, called the chie& 
of the various bands to a council at Casco. Here 
> Count FmnteiiftC, 231. ' Ibid., chaps, zi. xri. rrii. 
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presently appeared the Norridgewocks from the 
Kennebec, the Penoliscots and Androscoggins from 
the liTeiB that bear their names, the Fenacooks from 
the Menimac, and the Fequawkets from the Saoo, 
all well armed, and daubed with ceremonial paint. 
The principal among them, gathered under a laige 
tent, were addressed by Dudley in a conciliatory 
speech. Their orator replied that they wanted noth- 
ing but peace, and that their thoi^hts were as &t 
from war as the son vras from the earth, — words 
which they duly confirmed by a belt of wampum.^ 
Presents were distributed among them and received 
with apparent satisfoction, while two of their prin- 
cipal chiefs, known as Captain Samuel and Captain 
Bomazeen, declared that several French missionaries 
bad lately come among them to excite them gainst 
the English, but that they were "firm as mountains," 
and would remain so " as long as the sun and moon 
endured." They ended the meeting with dancing, 
singing, and whoops of joy, followed by a volley of 
musketry, answered by another from the English. 
It was discovered, however, that the Indians had 

1 Penhallow, Sittorg of the Wan of New England urilk tht Eaitem 
IniliaMt, 10 {ed. 1869). PeohKllow wai present at the council. In 
JadgeSewaH'ielumBy ab«tr»ct of tbeproceedingi {Diary of Stwall, 
ji. 85) ^e Indiani are represented u profeeiing nentralily, Tlie 
gOTemor mnd Intendant of Conadn write that the Abenakig had 
begnn a treatjr of nentrality with the Englieh, but tbttt aa "lea 
Jteoitet obBerroient lea aaav&ges, le traits ne fat paa conclu." 
They add that Rale, Jesuit miatioDRry at Nonidgewock, Informs 
them that hia Indiana were ready to lift the hatchet sgaiDst tha 
Engliah. rmnfmtl et BtaaharnoU an Mmum, 1708. 
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loaded their guns frith ball, intending, as Hie English 
believed, to murder Dudley and his attendants if 
they could have done so without danger to their 
chie&, whom the governor had prudently kept about 
him. It was afterwards found, if we may believe a 
highly respectable member of the party, that two 
hundred French and Indians were on their way, 
" resolved to seize the governor, council, and gentle- 
men, and then to sacnfice the inhabitant at pleasure ; " 
but when they arrived, the Englifih officials had been 
gone three days.^ 

The French governor, Vaudreiul, says that about 
this time some of the Abeuakis were killed or mal- 
treated by Englishmen. It may have been so: des- 
peradoes, drunk or sober, were not rare along the 
frontier; hot Vaudreuil gives no particulars, and the 
only English outrt^e that appeais on record at 
the time was the act of a gang of vagabonds who 
plundered the house of the younger Sunt-Cestin, 
where the town of Castine now stands. He was 
Abenaki by his mother; but he was absent when the 
attack took place, and the marauders seem to have 
shed no blood. Xevertheless, within six weeks after 

* Penhallow, 17, 18 (ed. I860). There irai a preTiong meetiDg of 
concillatiOQ between the English and the Abeuakis in 1702. The 
Jeioit Bigot ta,ja that the Indiani assured him that they had icom- 
follj repelled the orertnrei of the English, and told them that they 
would always stand fast bj the French. {Bdation da AbenaJcii, 
1702.) This is not likely. The Indians probably lied both to the 
Jesnlt and to the English, telling to each what they knew would be 
moat acceptkbU. 
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tlie Treaty of Casoo, eveiy unprotected formliouBe in 
Maine was in a blaze. 

The settlements of Maine, confined to the Bouth- 
vestem comer of what is now the State of Maine, 
extended aloi^ tlie coast in a feeble and broken line 
from Kitteiy to Casco. Ten years of muiderouB 
war&ie had almost mined them. East of the vill^e 
of Wells little was left except one or two forts and 
the so-called "ganisons," which were private houses 
pierced with loopholes and having an npper stoiy 
projecting over the lower, so that the defenders could 
fire down on assailants battering the door or piling 
fagots (gainst the walls. A few were fenced with 
palisades, as was the case with the house of Joseph 
Stoiei at the east end of WeUs, where an overwhelm- 
ing force of French and Indians had been gallantly 
repulsed in the summer of 1692.^ These fortified 
houses were, however, very rarel; attacked, except 
by surprise and treachery. In case of alarm such of 
the inhabitants as found time took refuge in them 
with tiieir families, and left their dwellings to the 
fiames; for the first thought of the settler was to put 
his women and children beyond reach of the scalping- 
knife. There were several of these asylums in differ- 
ent ports of Wells ; and without them the place must 
have been abandoned. In the little settlement of 
York, farther westward, there were five of them, 
which had saved a part of the inhabitants when the 
rest were surprised and massacred. 

> Bm " Count FronteDsc," 871. 
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Wells wa.s a long, Btraggling settlement, consisting 
at the beginning of William and Maiy's War of 
about eighty houses and log-«abins,* strong at inter- 
vals along the north side of the rough track, known 
as the King's Road, whioh lan parallel to the sea. 
Behind the houses were rade, half-cleared pastures, 
and behind these again, the primeral forest. The 
coltivated land was on the south side of the road; in 
front of the houses, and beyond it, spread great salt- 
marshes, bordering the sea and haunted by innumer- 
able game-birds. 

The settlements of Maine were a dependency of 
Massachusetts, — a position that did not please their 
inhabitants, but which they accepted because they 
needed the help of their Puritan ne^hbors, from 
whom they differed widely both in their qnalities and 
in their faults. The Indian wars that checked their 
growth had kept them in a condition more than half 
barbarous. They were a hard-working and hard- 
drinking race ; for though tea and coSee were scareelj 
known, tiie land Bowed with New England rum, 
which was ranked among the necessaries of life. 
The better sort could read and write in a bungling 
way; but many were wholly illiterate, and it was not 
till long after Queen Anne'a War that the remoter 
settlements established schools, taught by poor students 
from Harvard or less competent instructors, and held 
at first in private houses or under sheds. The churoh 
at Wells had been burned by the Indlane; and 

1 Bourne, Eistory of Wdh and S 
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thoagh the setUers were beggared by the war, they 
voted in town-meeting to build another. The new 
temple, begun in 1699, was a plain wooden stnicture 
thirty feet square. For want of money the windows 
long remained m^lazed, the walla without plaster, 
and the floor without seats ; yet services were duly held 
here luider direction of the minister, Samuel Emery, 
to whom they paid £45 a year, half in provincial cur- 
rency, and half in f&rra-produce and flre-wood. 

In spite of these efforts to maintain public worship, 
they were fer from being a religious community ; nor 
were they a peaceful one. Gossip and scandal ran 
riot; social jealousies abounded; and under what 
seemed entire democratic equali^, the lazy, drunken, 
and shiftless envied the industrious and thrifty. 
Wells was infested, moreover, by several "frightfully 
turbulent women," as the chronicle styles them, from 
whose rabid tongues the minister himself did not 
always escape; and once, in its earlier days, the 
town had been indicted for not providing a ducking- 
stool to correct tliese breeders of discord. 

Judicial officers were sometimes informally chosen 
by popular vote, and sometimes appointed by the 
governor of Massachusetts from among the inhab- 
itants. As they knew no law, they gave judgment 
according to their own ideas of justice, and their 
eentences were oftener wanting in wisdom than in 
severity. Until after 1700 the county courts met 
by beat of drum at some of the primitive Inns oT 
tavenis with which the frontier abounded. 
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At Wells and other ouUTing and endangered 
hamlets life was still exceedingly rude. The log- 
cahins of the least thrifty were no hetter fuxniBhed 
than Indian wigwams. The house of Edmond Little- 
field, reputed the richest man in WeUs, consisted of 
two bedrooms and a kitchen, which last eerred a 
great variely of uses, and waa supplied with a table, 
a pewter pot, a fiyii^-pan, and a skillet; but no 
chaiis, cups, saucers, knives, forks, or spoons. In 
each of the two bedrooms there was a bed, a blanket, 
and a chest. Another village notable — Ensign John 
Barrett — was better provided, being the possessor of 
two beds, two chesta and a box, four pewter dishes, 
four earl^en pots, two iron pots, seven trajs, two 
buckets, some pieces of wooden-ware, a skillet, and 
a frying-pan. In the inventory of the patriarchal 
Francis Littlefield, who died in 1712, we find the ex- 
ceptional items of one looking-glass, two old chaiis, 
and two old books. Such of the family as had no 
bed slept on hay or straw, and no provision for the 
toilet is recorded.! 

On the tenth of August, 1703, these ru^ed bor- 
derers were about their usual callings, unconscious 
of danger, — the women at their household work, the 
men in the fields or on the more distant aalt-maishes. 
The wife of Thomas Wells had reached the time of 
her confinement, and her husband had gone for a 

1 The abore purticnlAn ue drawn from the Bittarif of WtH* aitd 
Z^mtehuufc, hj the late Edvard E. Boarne, of Weill, —a work of 
admlrabl* thoroogimeH, Bd«U^, and candor. 
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nurse. Some miles east of Wells's cabin lived 
Stephen Karding, — hunter, blacksmith, and taTom- 
keeper, a sturdy, good-natured man, who loved the 
woods, and whose frequent hunting trips Bometimes 
led him nearly to the White Mountains. Distant 
gunshots were heard from the westward, and his 
quick eye presently discovered Indians approaching, 
on which he told his frightened wife to go with their 
in&nt to a certain oak-tree beyond the creek while he 
waited to learn whether the strangers were fnends or 
foes. 

That morning several parties of Indians had stolen 
out of the dismal woods behind the houses and farms 
of Wells, and approached different dwellings of the 
far-extended settlement at about the same time. 
They entered the cabin of Thomas Wells, where his 
wife lay in the puns of childbirth, and murdered her 
and her two small children. At the same time they 
killed Joseph Sayer, a neighbor of Wells, with all 
hJH family. 

Meanwhile Stephen Harding, having sent his wife 
and child to a safe distance, returned to his black- 
smith's shc^ and, seeii^ nobody, gave a defiant 
whoop; on which four Indians sprang at him from 
ihe bushes. He escaped through a back-door of the 
shop, eluded his pursuers, and found his wife and 
child in a cornfield, where the woman had fainted 
with fright. They spent the night in the woods, 
and on the next day, after a circuit of nine miles, 
reached the palisaded house of Joseph Storer. 
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They found the inmates in distress and agitation, 
Stoier's dai^hter Maiy, a girl of eighteen, was miss- 
ing. The Indians had caught her, and afterwards 
carried her prisoner to Canada. Samuel Hill and his 
family were captoied, and the younger children 
butchered. But it is useless to record the names and 
fate of the sufferers. Thirfy-nine in all, chiefly 
women and children, were killed or carried off, and 
then the Indians disappeared aa quickly and silently 
as they had come, leaving many of the houses in 
Sames. 

This raid upon Wells was only part of a combined 
attack on all the settiements from that place to 
Casco. Those eastward of Wells had been, as we 
have seen, abandoned in the last war, excepting the 
forts and fortified houses ; but the inhabitants, reas- 
sured, no doubt, by the Treaty of Casco, had begun 
to return. On this same day, the tenth of August, 
they were startled from their security. A band of 
Indians mixed with Frenchmen fell upon the settle- 
ments about the stone fort near the Falls of the Saco, 
killed eleven persona, captured twenty-four, and 
vainly attacked the fort itself. Others surprised the 
settlers at a place called Spurwink, and killed or 
captured twenty-two. Others, again, destroyed the 
huts of the fishermen at Cape Porpoise, and attacked 
the fortified house at Winter Harbor, the inmates of 
which, after a brave resistance, were forced to capitu- 
late. The settlers at Scarborough were also in a 
fortified house, where they made a long and obstinate 
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defence till help at last amved. Nine families were 
settled at Purpooduck Point, near the preseat city 
of Portland. They had no place of refuge, and the 
men being, no doubt, fishermen, were all absent, 
when tiie Indians burst into the hamlet, butchered 
twenty-five women and children, and carried oC 
eight. 

The fort at Casco, or Falmouth, was held by Major 
March, with thirty-six men. He had no thought of 
danger, when three well-known chie& from Norridge- 
wock appeared with a white flag, and asked for an 
interview. As they seemed to be alone and unarmed, 
he went to meet them, followed hy two or three 
soldiers and accompanied by two old men named 
Phippeny and Kent, inhabitanta of the place. They 
had hardly reached the spot when the three chiefs 
drew hatchets irom under a kind of mantle which 
they wore and sprang upon them, while other Indians, 
ambushed near 1^, leaped up and joined in the attack. 
The two old men were killed at once; but March, 
who was noted for strength and agility, wrenched a 
hatchet from one of his assailants, and kept them all 
at bay till Sergeant Hook came to his aid with a file 
of men and drove them off. 

They soon reappeared, burned the deserted cabins 
in the neighborhood, and beset the garrison in num- 
bers that continually increased, tiU in a few days the 
entire force that had been busied in ravaging the 
scattered settlements was gathered around the place. 
It consisted of about five hnndred Indiana of several 
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tribes, and a few Frenchmen under an officer named 
Beaubessin. Being elated with past successes, they 
laid siege to the fort, sheltering themselves under a 
steep bank 1^ the water-side and burrowing their 
way towards the lampart. March could not dislodgo 
them, and they continued their approaches till the 
third day, when Captain Soutback, with the Massa- 
chusetts armed vessel known as the " Province Galley," 
sailed into the harbor, recaptured three smaU vessels 
that the Indians had taken along the coast, and 
destroyed a great number of their canoes, on which 
they gave up their enterprise and disappeared.^ 

Such was the beginning of Queen Anne's War. 
These attacks were due less to the Abenakis than 
to the French who set them on. "Monsieur da 
Vandreuil," writes the Jesuit historian Charlevoix, 
" formed a party of these savages, to whom he joined 
some Frenchmen under the direction of the Sieur de 
Beaubassin, when they effected some ravages of no 
great consequence; they killed, however, about three 
hundred men." This last statement is doubly incor- 
rect. The whole number of persons killed and 
carried off during the August attacks did not much 

> On these attacks od tbe frontier oi MMue, Penhallow, who well 
knew the conntry and tbe people, Is the best anthority. mies, in 
his Indian and FreiuA Wan, copies him without acknowledgment, 
but not withont blunders. As regards the attack on Wells, frhat 
pMticQlan we hare are mainly dne to the research of the indefati- 
gable Boome. Compare Belknap, i. 330 ; FoUom, Hittorg of Saca 
and Biddtjbrd, 1GB ; CaU. Maine Hist. Soe., iil. 140, 348 ; Williamson, 
Sitter ji cf Maine, ii. 43. Beanbasein is called " Bohasser " in most «( 
the English accoonta. 
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exceed one bundled and Blzty;^ and these were of 
both sexes and all ages, from octogenarians to new- 
born infants. The able-bodied men among them 
were few, as most of the attaclcs were made upon 
anprotected houses in the absence of the head of the 
family; and the only fortified place captured was the 
garrison-hoase at Winter Harbor, which surrendered 
on terms of capitulation. The instruments of this 
ignoble warfare and the revolting atrocities that 
accompanied it were all, or uearly all, converted 
Indians of the missions. Charlevoix has no word of 
disapproval for it, and seems to regard its partial 
success as a gratifying one so far as it went. 

One of the objects was, no doubt, to check the 
prepress of the English settlements; but, pursues 
Charlevoix, "the essential point was to commit the 
Abenakis in such a manner that they could not draw 
baclc."' This object was constantly kept in view. 
The French claimed at this time that the territory 
of Acadia reached as far westward as the Kennebec, 
which therefore formed, in their view, the boundary 
between the rival nations, and they trusted in the 
Abenakis to defend this assumed line of demarcation. 
But the Abenakis sorely needed English guns, knives, 
hatchets, and kettles, and nothing but the utmost 
vigilance could prevent them from coming to terms 
with those who could supply their necessities. Hence 

1 The carefal and welt-informed Belknap pati it at oolf ISO 
Bittory o/Ntio ffamjaiire, i. 331. 

• Chuleroiz, ii. 289, 290 (quarto edition). 
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tihe policy of the French authorities on the frontier 
of New England was flie opposite of their policy on 
the frontier of New York. They left the latter 
undisturhedf lest hy attscking the Dutch and English 
settlers they should stir up the Five Nations to attack 
Canada; white, on the other hand, they constantly 
spurred the Abenakis against New England, in order 
to avert the dreaded event of their making peace 
with her. 

The attack on Wells, Casco, and the intervening 
settlements was followed by murdera and depreda- 
tions that lasted through the autumn and extended 
along two hundred miles of frontier. Thirty Indians 
attacked the village of Hampton, killed the Widow 
Mussey, a famous Quakeress, and then fled to escape 
pursuit. At Black Point nineteen men going to 
their work in the meadows were ambushed by two 
hundred Indians, and e^ but one were shot or cap- 
tured. The fort was next attacked. It was gai^ 
risoued by eight men under Lieutenant Wyatt, who 
stood their ground for some time, and then escaped 
by means of a sloop in the harbor. At York the wife 
and children of Arthur Brandon were killed, and the 
Widow Parsons and her daughter carried off. At 
Berwick the Indians attacked the fortified house of 
Andrew Neal, but were repulsed with the loss of nine 
killed and many wounded, for which they revenged 
themselves by burning alive Joseph Ring, a prisoner 
whom they had taken. Early in February a small 
party of them hovered about the fortified house of 
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•Toeeph BnMilej at HavethiU, till, seeing the gate 
open and nobody on the watch, they niahed in. The 
woman of the house waa boiling aoap, and in her 
desperation she anatched up the kettle and threw the 
contents over them with such effect that one of iiiem, 
it is said, was scalded to death. The man who 
should have been on the watch was killed, and 
several persons were captured, including the woman. 
It was the second time that she had been a prisoner 
in Indian bands. Half starved and bearing a heavy 
load, she followed her captois in their hasty retreat 
towards Canada. After a time ahe was safely deliv- 
ered of an infant in the midst of the winter forest; 
bat the child pined for want of sustenance, and the 
Indians hastened its death by throwing hot coals into 
its month when it cried. The astonishing vitality of 
the woman carried her to the end of the frightful 
journey. A Frenchman bought her from the Indians, 
and she was finally ransomed by her husband. 

By &r the most dangerous and harassing attacks 
were those of small parties skulking under the edge 
of the forest, or lying hidden for days together, 
watching their opportunity to murder unawares, and 
vaniahing when they had done so. Against such an 
enemy there was no defence. The Massachusetts 
goremment sent a troop of botse to Portsmouth, and 
anotlier to Wells. These had tiie advantage of rapid 
movement in case of alarm along the roads and forest- 
pBths from settlement to settlement; but once in the 
woods, their horses wei« worse than useless, and t^y 
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could only fight od foot Fighting, however, vas 
nrely possible; for on reaching the scene of aotioii 
ibey found nothing but mangled cotpaes and buming 
houses. 

The best defence was to take the offensive. In 
September Governor Dudley sent three hundred and 
sixty men to the upper Saoo, the haunt of the 
Pequawket tribe ; but the place was deserted. Major, 
now Colonel, March soon after repeated the attempt, 
killing six Indians, and capturing as many more. 
The Geneial Court offered :G40 for every Indian 
scalp, and one Captain Tyng, in consequence, sur- 
prised an Indian villi^ in midwinter and brought 
back five of ihwe disgusting trophies. In the spring 
of 1704 word came from Albany that a band of 
French Indians had built a fort and planted com at 
Coos meadows, high up die river Connecticut On 
this, one Caleb Lyman with five friendly Indians, 
probably Mohegans, set out from Northampton, and 
after a long march tiirough tJie forest surprised, 
under cover of a thundeiBtorm, a wigwam containing 
nine warriors, — bound, no doubt against the frontier. 
They killed seven of them ; and this was aU that was 
done at present in the way of reprisal or prevention.' 

The murders and burnings along the borders were 
destined to continue with little variety and little 
iQterruplion during t«n years. It was a repetition 
of what the pedantic Cotton Mather calls Becennivm 
luetuosum, or the "woful decade" of William and 

1 Fwluaiow, IFor* o/' Am England with At EaUani /Wkmi, 
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Mary's War. The wonder ia that the outl3diig settle- 
ments were not abandoned. These ghastly, insidious, 
and ever-present dangers demanded a more obstinate 
course than the hottest battle in the open field. 

One curious frontier incident may be mentioned 
here, though it did not happen till towards the end 
of the war. In spite of poverty, danger, and tribula- 
tion, marrying and giving in marriage did not cease 
among the sturdy borderers; and on a day in Sep- 
tember there was a notable wedding feast at the 
palisaded house of John Wheelwright, one of the 
chief men of Wells. Elisha Plusted was to espouse 
Wheelwright's daughter Hannah, and many guesta 
were assemHed, some from Portsmouth, and even 
beyond it. Probably most of them came in sail- 
boats ; for the way by land was full of peril, especially 
on the road from York, which ran through dense 
woods, where Indians often waylaid the travel- 
ler. The bridegroom's father was present with the 
rest It was a concourse of men in homespun, and 
women and girls in such improvised finery as their 
poor resources could supply ; possibly, in default of 
better, some wore nightgowns, more or less disguised, 
over their doily dress, as happened on similar occa- 
sions half a century later among the frontiersmen of 
West Vi]^;ima.^ After an evening of rough merri- 
ment and gymnastic dancing, the guests lay down to 
sleep under the roof of their host or in adjacent bams 
and sheds. When morning came, and they were 

1 Doddridge, Iftitti m Wtittnt Virgmia and Ptnnigloaiiia. 
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preparing to depart, it was found that two hoi«es 
were misaing; and not doubting that they had Btrayed 
away, three young men — Sergeant Tucker, Joshua 
Downing, and Isaac Cole — went to find Uiem. In 
a few minutes several gunshots were heard. The 
thiee young men did not return. Downing and Cole 
were killed, and Tucker was wotmded and made 
prisoner. 

Believing that, as usual, the attack came from 
some small scalping-party, Elisha Plaisted and e^ht 
or ten more threw themselTes on the hoises that stood 
saddled before the house, and galloped across the 
fields in the direction of the firing; while otheis ran 
to cut off the enemy's retreat. A Tolley was presently 
heard, and several of the party were seen running 
book towards the house. Elisha Plaisted and his 
companions had fallen into an ambuscade of two 
hundred Indians. One or more of them were shot, 
and the unfortunate bridegroom was captured. The 
distress of his young wife, who was but eighteen, 
may be imagined. 

Two companies of armed men in the pay of 
Massachusetts were then in Well^, and some of them 
had come to the wedding. Seventy marksmen went 
to meet the Indians, who ensconced themselves in 
the edge of the forest, whence they could not be dis- 
lodged. There was some desultory firing, and one 
of the combatants was killed on each side, after 
which the whites gave up the attack, and Lieutenant 
Banks went forward with a fi^ of truce, in the hope 
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of ransoming the priBonets. He was raet by six 
chiefe, among whom were two noted Indiana of his 
acquaintance, Bomazeen and Captain Nathaniel. 
They well knew that the living Plaisted was worth 
more than his scalp; and though they would not 
come to terms at once, they promised to meet the 
English at Ricluhond's Island in a few days and give 
up both him and Tucker on payment of a sufficient 
ransom. The flag of truce was respected, and Banks 
came back safe, Ininging a hasty note to the elder 
Plaisted from bis captire son. This note now lies 
befcTO me, and it runs thus, in the dutiful- formality 
of the olden time: — 

Sib, — I am in the banda of a gnat many Indiaoi, with 
which there is six captains. They say that what they will 
faavQ for me is SO poouds, and thirty pounds for Tucker, 
my fellow prisoner, in good goods, as broadcloth, some 
prorisions, some tobacco pipes, Pomisetone [pumico-stone], 
stockings, and a little of all things. If 70a will, come to 
Richmond's Island in 5 days at farthest, for here is 200 
Indians, and they belong to Canada. 

If yon do not come in 5 days, you will not see me, for 
Captain Nathaniel the Indian will not stay no longer, foe 
the Canada Indians is not willing for to sell me. Pray, 
Sir, don't fail, for they have given me one day, for the 
days were but 4 at first. Give mj kind love to my dear 
•rife. This from your dutiful son till death, 

Elisha P1.AIBTBD 

The alarm being spread and a sufficient number 
of men mustered, they set out to attack the enemy 
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and recover the priaouers by force ; bat not an Indian 
could be found. 

Bomazeen and Captain Nathaniel were true to the 
rendezvous; in due time Elisha Plaisted waa tan- 
Bomed and restored to his bride.* 

I On thii aflidr, lee tiie note of EUthm FUIited in MMiichiuem 
Archivea; Rkkard Waidmt to Gopemor Dadleg, PorlmMtM, 19 
StpUmber, 1712; Bonnie, Wdli and KttmcbmJc, 2T8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1704r-1740. 

DBEBTIEU). 

HisimL m BonriLLH. — A E^oimn TiixAax. — Rxt. Jonr 
WiLLUMi. — Teb SnkFKiBx. — DmnnOK aw thi BrsBBiira 
Hoim. — Atthfted RaMina. — Th> Mbadow Fioht. — 
Thi C^PTma. — Tb« NoKtBiTj.Bi> Mamoh. — Mhs. Willuxi 
KiiXBD. — Thi MiHiatBB'a JockKBi. — KiHDnisB or Caita- 
vum. — A SmBBOBK Hibbtio. — Edhicb WiLixtm. — Cob- 

TXITBD CArnVBS, — JOHR ShBIJMIt'h MiUIOH. — ElGRABOa 

or FxuoMBBa. — An Eboubh 8<|iiaw. — Thb Oii-l Vaxut. 

About midwinter the govemor of Canada sent 
another laige 'war-party ^tunst the New England 
border. The object of attack was an unoffending 
hamlet, that from its position could never be a menace 
to the French, and the destraotion of which could 
profit them nothing. The aim of the enterpriBe was 
not military, but political. "I have sent no war- 
partj towardfl Albany," writes Vaudreuil, "because 
we must do nothing that might cause a rupture 
between ns and the Iroquois; but we must keep 
thin^ astar in the direction of Boston, or else tiie 
Abenakis will declare for the English." In short, 
Ae object was fully to commit these savages to hostal' 
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ity against New England, and convince them at the 
same time that the French would back their quarrel.^ 
The partj consisted, according to French accounts, 
of fifty Canadians and two hundred Abenakis and 
Caughnawt^as, — the latter of whom, while trading 
constantly with Albany, were rarely averse to a raid 
against Massachusetts or New Hampshire.' The 
command was given to the younger Hertel de RoQviUe, 
who was accompanied by four of his brothers. They 
began their march in the depth of winter, journeyed 
nearly three hundred miles on snow-shoes through 
the forest, and approached their destination on t^e 
afternoon of the twenty-eighth of February, 1704. 
It was t^e villt^ of Deerfield, which then formed 
the extreme northwestern frontier of Massachusetts, 
— its feeble ne^hbor, the infant settlement of North- 
field, a little higher up the Connecticut, having been 
abandoned during the last war. Roaville halted his 
followere at a place now called Petty's Plain, two 
miles from the village; and here, under the shelter 
of a pine forest, they eM lay hidden, shivering with 
cold, — for they dared not make fires, — and hungry 
as wolves, for their provisions were spent. Thoi^h 
their numbers, by the lowest account, were nearly 

1 Faurfrcutl m Minlstre, 14 NoiKiOrt, ITOSj Ibid., 3 AvHl, ITM; 
VaudTtHil tl BeauhariMit ou Minittn, 17 Notmkbrt, 1704. French 
writen Mf that lite EDglUh lurpriaed and killed lome of tlie 
Ab«aakia, who tberenpon uked help from Cu»da. Thii perhapi 
refers to the expeditions of Colonel Msrch and Captain "Tjog, who, 
after the bloody attack! upon the settlements of BUue, mad* 
reprisal upon Abenaki camps. 

* pngliih accounts make the whole nnmher S^. 
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equal to the whole population of Deerfield, — men, 
women, and children, — they had no thought of an 
open attack, but trusted to darkness and surprise for 
an easy Tictoiy. 

Deerfield stood on a plateau aboTe the river 
meadows, and the houses — forty-one in all — were 
chiefly along the road towards the villages of Hadley 
and Hatfield, a few miles distant. In the middle of 
the place, on a rising ground called Meeting-house 
Hill, waa a small square wooden meeting-house. 
This, with about fifteen private houses, besides bams 
and sheds, was enclosed by a fence of palisades eight 
feet high, flanked by "mounts," or blockhouses, at 
two or more of the comers. The four sides of this 
palisaded enclosure, which was called the fort, 
measured in all no less than two hundred and two 
rods, and within it lived some of the principal inhab- 
itants of the village, of which it formed the centre or 
citadel. Chief among its inmates was John Williams, 
the minister, a man of character and education, who, 
after graduatii^ at Harvard, had come to Deerfield 
when it wae still suffering under the ruinous effects 
of King Philip's War, and entered on his ministry 
with a salary of sixty pounds in depreciated Kew 
England currency, payable, not in money, but in 
wheat, Indian-corn, and pork.' His parishioners 
built him a house, he married, and had now eight 
children, one of whom was absent with friends at 

> Stephen W. WiUiu», BioffrajMoal Ifavir of Ket^. John 
Wmiamf, 
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fiadley.i Hia next neighbor was Benoni Stebbins, 
sergeant in the county militia, who lived a few rods 
from tihe meetang-honse. About &tty yards dietant, 
and near the noiihwest angle of the enclosure, stood 
the house of Ensign John Sheldon, a framed build- 
ing, one of the Iaj^;e8t in the Tillage, and, like that 
of Stebbins, made bullet-proof by a layer of bricks 
between the outer and inner sheathii^, while ite 
small windows and its (anjeoting upper stoiy also 
helped to make it defensible. 

The space eaclosed by the palisade, though much 
too large for effectiTe defence, served in time of 
alarm as an asylum for the inhalntants outside, 
whose bouses were scattered, — some on the north 
towards the hidden enemy, and some on the south 
towards Hadley and Hatfield. Among thoee on 
the south side was that of the militia captun, Jona- 
than Wells, which had a palisade of its own, and, 
like the so-called fort, served as an asylum for the 
neighbon. 

These private fortified houses were sometimes built 
by the owners alone, though more often they were 
the joint work of the ownem and of the inhabitants, 
to whose safety they contributed. The palisade 
fence that enclosed the central part of the village 
was made under a vote of t^e town, each inhabitant 
being required to do Im share; and as they were 
greatly impoverished by the last war, the General 
Court of the province remitted for a time a part of 

) JceoMtf o^jf* d4ttnteli«m at Dtrtf, FOrMorg 29, 1703/4. 
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their taxes in consideratiou of a work which aided 
the general defence.^ 

Down to the Peace of Rjswick tihe neighborhood 
had been constantly infested bj scalping-parties, and 
once the village bad been attacked bj a considerable 
force of French and Indiana, who were beaten off. 
Of late there had been warnings of fresh disturbance. 
Lord Combury, governor of New York, wrote that 
he had heard through spies that Deerfield was again 
to be attacked, and a message to the same effect came 
from Peter Schuyler, who had received intimations 
of the danger from Mohawks lately on a visit to their 
Caughnaw^a relatives. During the autumn the 
alarm was so great that tlie people took refuge within 
the palisades, and the houses of the enclosure were 
crowded with them ; but the panic bad now subsided, 
and many, though not all, had letumed to tiieir 
homes. They were leaesured l^ the presence of 
twenty volunteers horn the villages below, whom, 
on application from the minister, Williams, the Gen- 
eral Court had sent as a garrison to Deerfield, where 
they were lodged in the houses of tbe villagers. On 
the night when Hertel de Rouville and his bond lay 
hidden among the pines there were in all the settle- 
ment a little less than three hundred souls, of wh<nn 
two hundred and sixty-eight were inhaKtants, twenty 
were yeomen soldiers of the garrison, two weie visi^ 

' fttpm fai the Archirea at Muuebtuen*. Among theM, • 
latter of Rer. John Willumi to the goTenoT, 21 October, 170^ 
ftste* that the paliead* 1« rotten, and mtut b« rebuilt 
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toiB from Hatfield, and tluee were negro alaves. 
They were of all ages, — from the Widow Alliflon, 
in her eighty-fifth year, to the infuit son of Deacon 
French, aged four weeks.' 

Heavy snows had lately fallen and buried the 
clearings, the meadow, and the frozen river to the 
depth of full three feet. On the northwestern side 
the drifts were piled nearly to the top of the palisade 
fence, bo that it was no longer ut obstruction to an 
active enemy. 

As the afternoon waned, the sights and sounds of 
the little border hamlet were, no doubt, like those of 
any other rustic New England village at the end of a 
winter day, — an ox -sledge creaking on the frosty 
snow as it brought in the last load of firewood, boys 
in homespun snowballing one another in the village 
street, farmers feeding their hones and cattle in the 
boms, a matron drawing a pail of water with the 
help of one of tJiose long weU-sweeps bI»11 used in 
some remote districts, or a girl bringing a pail of 
milk from the cow-shed. In the houses, where one 
room served as kitchen, dining-room, and parlor, the 
housewife cooked the evening meal, children sat at 
their bowls of mush and milk, and the men of the 
family, their day's work over, gathered about the 
fire, while perhaps some village coquette sat in 

1 The nunei of oetrlr all the fnhmbiunti are preierred, aod 
eren the iigH of tnoit of them hare been Mcertatned, throngh the 
indefatlKable reBearch of Mr. George SbeldoD, of Deerfleld, udodk 
contetnpOMTj records. The houM of Tbonuw Frencb, iSte lows 
(lerk, WH not d«ttn>f ed, and hi* papen wera ured. 
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Hie comer vridi fingetB busy at the spinning-wheel, 
and ears intent on the etammered wooingg of her 
rustic lover. Deerfield kept early hours, and it is 
likely that by nine o'clock all were in their beds. 
There was a patrol inside the palisade, but there was 
little discipline among these extemporized soldiers; 
the watchers grew careless as the frosty night went 
on ; and it is said that towards morning they, like the 
Tillageis, betook tiiemselves to their beds. 

Rouville and his men, savage with hunger, lay 
shivering under the pines till about two hours before 
dawn ; then, leaving their packs and their snow-shoes 
behind, they moved cautiously towards their prey. 
There was a crust ou the snow strong enough to 
bear their weight, though not to prevent a rustling 
Doise as it crunched under the feet of so many men. 
It is said that from time to time Rouville commanded 
a halt, in order tliat the sentinels, if such there were, 
might mistake the distant sound for rising and fall- 
ing gusts of wind. In any case, no alarm was given 
till they had mounted the palisade and dropped 
silently into the imconscioua village. Then with 
one accord they screeched the war-whoop, and assailed 
the doois of the houses with axes and hatchets. 

The hideous din startled the minister, Williams, 
from his sleep. Half-wakened, he sprang out of bed, 
and saw dimly a crowd of savages bursting through 
the shattered door. He shouted to two soldiers who 
were lodged in the house; and then, with more valor 
than discretion, snatched a pistol that hung at the 
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head of the bed, cocked it, and snapped it at the 
breast of the foiemost Indian, who proved to be a 
CaughnsMraga chief. It missed fire, or WilliamB 
would, no doubt, have been killed on the spot. 
Amid the screams of his terrified children, three of 
the par^ seized him and bound him fast; for they 
came well provided with cords, since piisoners had a 
market value. Nevertheless, in the first fury of 
their attack they dn^ed to the door and murdered 
two of the children and a negro woman called 
Parthena, who was probably their nurse. In an 
upper room lodged a young man named Stoddard, 
who had time to snatch a cloak, throw himself out of 
the window, climb the palisade, and escape in the 
darkness. Hidf-naked as he was, he made his way 
over the snow to Hatfield, binding his bare feet with 
stripe torn from the cloak. 

They kept Williams shivering in his shirt for an 
hour while a frightful uproar of yells, shrieks, and 
gunshots sounded from without. At length they 
permitted him, his wife, and five remaining children 
to dress themselves. Meanwhile the Indians and 
their allies burst into most of the houses, killed such 
of the men as resisted, butchered some of the women 
and children, and seized and bound the rest. Some 
of the villagers escaped in the confusion, like Stod- 
dard, and either fied half dead with cold towards 
Hatfield, or sought refuge in the fortified house of 
Jonathan Wells. 

The house of Steblans, the minister's next neigl> 
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boT, had not been attacked so soon aa the rest, and 
the inmates had a little time for preparation. They 
consisted of Stehbins himself, with his vife and 
five children, David Hoyt, Joseph Catlin, Benjamin 
Chnich, a namesake of tiie old Indian fighter of 
Philip's War, and three other men, — probably 
refugees who had brought their wives and families 
within the palisaded enclosoie for safety. Thus the 
house contfuned seven men, four or five women, and 
a considerable number of children, lliough the 
walls were bullet-proof, it was not built for defence. 
The men, however, were well supplied with guns, 
powder, and lead, and they seem to have found some 
means of barricading the windows. When the enemy 
tried to break in, they drove them back with loss. 
On Ihis, the French and Indiana gathered in great 
numbers before the house, showered bullets upon it, 
and tried to set it on fire. They were i^ain repulsed, 
with the Ices of several killed and wounded; among 
the former a Caughnawaga chief, and among the 
latter a French officer. Still the firing continued. 
If the assailants had made a resolute assault, the 
defenders must have been overpowered; but to risk 
Uves in open attack was contrary to every maxim of 
forest warfare. The women in the house behaved 
with great cooiage, and moulded bullets, which the 
men shot at the enemy. Stebbins was killed oat- 
right, and Church was wounded, aa was also the 
wife of David Hoyt. At length most of the French 
kud Indians, disgusted with the obstinacy of the 
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defence, tamed their attention to o&sr qnarteis; 
though aome kept ap tlieir fire under cover of the 
meeting-house and another building wiiiiin easy 
range of gunahot. 

This building was the house of Ensign John 
Sheldon, already mentioned. The Indians had had 
aome difficulty in mastering it; for the door being of 
thick oak plank, studded with nails of wrought iron 
and weU barred, tbey could not break it open. After 
a time, however, they hacked a hole in it, through 
which they fired and killed Mrs. Sheldon aa she sat 
on the edge of a bed in a lower room. Her huaband, 
a man of great resolution, seems to have been absent. 
Their son John, with Hannah his wife, jumped 
from an upper chamber window. The young woman 
sprained her ankle in the fall, and lay helpless, but 
beg^^ her husband to run to Hatfield for aid, which 
he did, while she remained a prisoner. The Indians 
soon got in at a back door, seized Mercy Sheldon, a 
little girl of two yeare, and dashed out her brains on 
the door-stone. Her two broUieis and her sister 
Mary, a girl of aizteen, were captured. The house 
was used for a short time as a depot for prisoneis, 
and here also was brought the French officer wounded 
in the attack on the Stebbins house. A family tra* 
dition telates that as he lay in great torment he 
beefed for water, and that it was brought ln'm by 
one of the prisoners, Mxa. John Catlin, whose hus- 
band, son, and in&nt grandson had been killed, and 
who, nevertheless, did all in her power to relieve the 
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rafferings of the wounded man. Probably it vraa in 
lecognitioii of this charity that when the other 
prisoners were led away, Mrs. CatUn was left be- 
hind. She died of grief a few weeka later. 

The eun was scarcely an hour high when the mis- 
erable drove of captiTes was conducted across the 
river to the foot of a mountain or h^h hiU. WiUiame 
and his family were soon compelled to follow, and 
his house was eet on fire. As they led him off he 
saw that other houses within the palisade were burn- 
ing, and that all were in the power of the enemy 
except that of his neighbor St«bbiDs, where the gal- 
lant defenders still kept their assailants at bay. 
Having collected all their prisoners, the main body 
of the French and Indians began to withdraw towards 
the pine forest, where they had left their packs and 
snow-shoes, and to prepare for a retreat before the 
country should be roused, tiist murdering in cold 
blood Marah Carter, a little girl of five years, whom 
they probaUy thonght unequal to the march. Several 
parties, however, still lingered in the village, firing 
on the Stebbins house, killing cattle, hogs, and sheep, 
and gathering such plunder as the place afforded. 

Early in the attack, and while it was yet dark, the 
light of burning houses, reflected from the fields of 
snow, had been seen at Hatfield, Hadley, and North- 
ampton. The alarm was sounded through the slum- 
bering hamlets, and parties of men mounted on 
farm-horses, with saddles or without, hastened to the 
rescue, not doubting that the fires were kindled by 
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Indians. When the aun was about two hours high, 
between thirty and forty of them weie gathered at 
the fortified house of Jonathan Wells, at the southern 
end of the village. The houses of this neighborhood 
■wen still standing, and seem not to have been 
attacked, — the stubborn defence of the Stebbins 
house having apparently prevented the eneniy from 
pushing much beyond the palisaded encloeuie. The 
house of Wells was full of refugee femilies. A few 
Deerfield men here joined the hoisemen from the 
lower towns, as also did four or five of the yeoman 
soldiera who had escaped the fate of most of their 
comrades. The hoiaemen left their horses within 
Wells's fence; he himself took the lead, and the 
whole party rushed in together at the eouthem gate 
of the palisaded enclosure, drove out the plunderers, 
and retook a part of tlieir plunder. The assailants 
of the Stebbins house, after firing at it for three 
home, were put to Sight, and those of ita male occa- 
pante who were still alive joined their countrymen, 
while the women and children ran back for harbot^;^ 
to the house of Wells. 

Wells and hia men, now upwards of fifty, drove 
the flying enemy more than a mile across the river 
meadows, and tan in headlong pursuit over the crusted 
snow, killing a considerate number. In the eager- 
nees of the chase many tiirew off their overcoats, and 
even their jackets. Wells saw the danger, and 
vainly called on them to atop. Their blood was up, 
and moBt of them were young and inexperienced. 
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Meanwhile the firing at the village had been heard 
1^ RouTille'a main body, who had already begun 
their retreat northward. They turned bock to sup- 
port their comrades, and hid themselres under the 
hank of the river till the puisuers drew near, when 
Oiey gave them a cloee volley and rushed upon them 
with the war-whoop. Some of the English were 
shot down, and tiie leat driven back. There was no 
panic. "We retreated," says Wells, "&citig about 
and firing." When they reached the palisade they 
made a final stand, coveriug by tbeir fire such of 
their comiades as had fallen within range of musket- 
shot, and thus saving them from the scalping-knife. 
The French did not try to dislodge them. Nine of 
them had been killed, several were wounded, and 
one was captured.* 

The nomber of English carried off prisoneiB was 
one hundred and eleven, and the number killed was 
according to one list forty-seven, and according to 

1 On the thirty-flnt of Ha^, 1704, Jonkthui Weill uid Ebeoexer 
Wright petitioned the General Court for caupeDiation for the 1o*m) 
of thote who droTe the enemy ont of Deerfleld ftnd chMed them into 
the mekdoiT. The petition, which wa* granted, Kirei ao acconnt of 
the affair, followed by a list of all the mcD engaged. Thej Domber 
HftT'^eTen, inctndlng the nine who were hilled. A Hit of the 
plunder retaken from the enemy, coiuiiting of gnni, blanket*, 
hatchett, etc., ti alio added. Sereral other petition* for the relief 
of men wonndad at the lame time are preierred in the arcbiret of 
HatMtchviett*. In 1736 the *nrTiTor* of the party, with the repre- 
MDtatif ei of thote who had died, petitioned the General Court for 
allotment* of land. In recognition of their aervlcei. Thli petlti<m 
alio wa* granted. It I* accompanied by a narratire written bjr 
Well*. These and other paper* on the *ame subject hare been 
tecentlj printed hj Mr. George Sheldon, of Deerfleld. 
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another fifty-thiee, the latter includii^ some who 
weie smothered in the cellais of their bumii^ houses. 
The names, and in most cases the ages, of both 
captives and slain are preserved. Those who escaped 
with life and freedom were, by the best account, one 
hundred and thirty-seven. An official tabular state- 
ment, drawn up on the spot, sets the number of 
houses burned at seventeen. The house of the town 
clerk, Thomas French, escaped, as before mentioned, 
and the town records, with other papers in his 
charge, were saved. The meeting-house also was 
left standing. The house of Sheldon was hastily set 
on fire by the French and Indians when their reax 
was driven out of the village by Wells and his men; 
but the fire was extinguished, and " the Old Indian 
House," as it was called, stood till the year 1S49. 
Its door, deeply scarred with hatchets, and with a 
hole cut near the middle, is still preserved in the 
Memorial Hall at Deerfield.^ 

Vaudreuil wrote to the minister, Ponchartiain, 
that the French lost two or three killed, and twenty 
or twenty-one wounded, Rouville himself being 
amoi^ the latter. This cannot include the Indians, 
since there is proof that the enemy left behind a con- 
siderable number of their dead. Wherever resistance 



1 After th« old haiue wis detnoUihed, this door was pnrchued 
hy my friend Dr. Daniel Denlson Slide, and g^ven by blm to tht 
tomi ot Deerfletd, on condition tlist it ilionld be carefullj' pre- 
•erred. For an engraving of " the Old Indian Hooh," aee Hojt, 
Indian W<it$ (ed. 1834). 
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was possible, it had been of the most prompt and 
determined character.' 

Long before noon the French and Indians were on 
their northward march with their train of captives. 
More armed men came up from the settlements below, 
and by midnight about eighty were gathered at the 
ruined village. Couriers had been sent to roime the 
countiy, and before evening of the next day (the first 
of March) the force at Deerfield was increased to two 
hondred and fifty; but a thaw and a warm i-ain 
had set in, and as few of the men had snow-shoes, 
pursuit was out of the question. Even could the 
i^le Ktv^ca and their allies have been overtaken, 
the probable consequence would have been the mur- 
dering of the captives to prevent their escape. 

In spite of the foul blow dealt upon it, Deerfield 
was not abandoned. Such of its men as were left 
were taken as soldiers into the pay of the province, 
while the women and children were sent to the vil- 
lages below. A small garrison was also stationed at 
the spot, under command of Captain Jonathan Wells, 
and thus Hie villi^ held its ground till the storm of 
war should pass over.' 

' Ooreraor Dudley, writing to Lord on 21 April, 17M, §*j» 

tbU thirty dead bodiei of the enemy were found in the Tillage and 
on the meadow. Williuni, the minister, layi that they did not 
•eem inclined to rejoice orer their ancceii, and contiDoed for 
•eTeral dayi to bni7 membera of their party who died of wonndi 
on the return march. He addi that be learned in Canada that they 
lott more than forty, though TaudreuU aaanied hitu that they loit 
but eleven. 

■ On the attack of Deerileld, lee WUUami, Tht RtdMmd Cop. 
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We have seen Hist the nunister, Williams, witii 
his wife and family, were led 6x>m their humiiig 

One Rttanting to Sm. Thii la the nuntiTe of the ndniiter, John 
Willianu. AceouM of llu Captimti/ of SujAen Witiiamt, iBrittat by 
kimttlf. Tbii ii the oarrMire of one of the minuter*! loiu, elcTen 
jt*n old when c»ptured. It ii printed in the Appendix to the Bi'o- 
grapliicai ifeniair of RtB. John WilliamM (HftTtford, 183T] ; AnacamU 
ofy deitnuiim at Derefd.febr. 28, 1703/4, In Pracetdmgt oftht Man. 
Sitt. Soe., 1867, p. 478. Thli Tiiiubte docoment wu found uuong 
the papert of Htz-John Winthrop, governor of Connecticut. The 
•ntborltie* of that province, on hearing of the cataitrophe at Deer- 
fleld, promptly sent an armed force to ita relief, which, however, 
could not arrlTe till long after the enemy were gone. The paper in 
queatioa eeeiiu to be the official report of one of the ConnecticaC 
offlcen. After recounting what had taken place, he gives a tabular 
llat of the captive*, the ilalu, and thoae who etcaped, with the eati- 
maied loasea in property of each Inhabitant. The liat of captlvei 
ii not quite complete. Compare the liata given by Stephen Williama 
at the end of hii narratire. The town record* of Hatfield give 
varion* particvlan concerning the attack on it* nnfortnnate neigb- 
bur, at do the letter* of Colonel Samnel Partridge, commanding the 
militia of the cotmty. Hoft, Antiquarian Stitarche; give* a vain- 
able account of it. The carefnl and nnwearied re*earcb of Hr. 
George %eldon, the lineal deacendant of Entign John Sheldon, 
among all *ource*, public or private, mannicript or in print, that 
could throw light on the lubject cannot be too atrongly com- 
mended, and I am indebted to him for much valued information. 

Fenhallow'a abort account ia inexact, and many of the more 
recent narrativea are not only exaggerated, bnt (oiDetimei abenidly 
incorrect 

The French notice* of the affair are *bort, and give few par- 
ticolar*. Tandreuil in one letter leta the number of priaoner* at 
one hundred and fifty, and Increaaes it in another to two hnndred 
and fifty. Rameaay, governor of Montreal, who hated Bertel de 
BoaviUe, and bore no love to Vaudrenil, aaya that flfly-aix women 
and children were murdered on the way to Canada, — which ia a 
groif exaggeration. (Ranutay an JUinittrt, 14 Nartmbre, 1704.) The 
account by Dr. Ethler in the AaBuc Canarfienna of 1874 ia drawn 
entirety from the Redeemed Captive of WilUami, irith rnnning 
tommenU by the Canadian writer, hut no new information. The 
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house across the river to the foot of Ike moautain, 
where the crowd of terrified and disconaolBte oaptLTes 
— friends, Deighbois, and relatives — were already 
gathered. Here they presently saw the fight in the 
meadow, and were told that if their oonntiynieii 
attempted a rescue, they should all be put to death. 
"After this," writes WUliams, "we went up the 
mountain, and saw the smoke of the fires in town, 
and beheld the awful desolation of Deerfield; and 
before we maiohed any forther they killed a sucking 
child of the English." 

The French and Indians marched tiiat afternoon 
only four or five miles, — to Greenfield meadows, — 
where they stopped to encamp, dug away the snow, 
laid apruce-bougba on the ground for beds, and botmd 
fast such of the prisoners as seemed able to euape. 
The Indians then held a carousal on some liquor they 
had found in the village, and in tJieir drunken itige 
murdered a negro man belonging to Williams. In 
spite of their precautions, Joseph Alexander, one of 
the prisoners, escaped during the night, at which 
they were greatly incensed; and Rourille ordered 
Williams to tell his companions in misfortune that if 
any more of them ran off, the rest should be burned 
alive. ^ 

The prisoners were the property of thoee who had 

commcDto chiefly condit In prkiie of Williuni for truth when he 
■petJU fkTonbl; of the Cvisdiuu, uid chkrgei of Ifliig when ha 
■peaki otfacrwlM. 

^ John WilUftou, 7^ RedMnud Captiot. Compare Btephea 
^raiiantf, Aeevmi ^ Ae Caftivitg, etc. 
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token them. WilliamB had two mastoia, one of the 
three who had seized him having been shot in the 
attack on the house of Stebbins^ His principal owner 
was a surly fellow who would not let him speak to ,> 
the other prisoners ; hut as he was presently chosen 
to guard the rear, the minister was left in the hands 
of his other master, who allowed him to walk beside 
his wife and help her on the way. Having home a 
child a few weeks before, she was in no condition for 
such a march, and felt that her hour was near. 
WiUiams speaks of her in the strongest terms of 
affection. She made no complaint, and accepted her 
fete with resignataon. "We diecouised," he says, 
*' of the happiness of those who had God for a father 
and friend, as also that it was our reasonable duty 
quietly to submit to his will." Her thoughts were 
for her remainii^ children, whom she commended to 
her husband's care. Their intercourse was short 
The' Indian who had gone to the rear of the train 
soon returned, separated them, ordered Williams to 
the front, "and so made me take a last farewell of 
my dear wife, the desire of my eye? and companion 
in many mercies and afflictions." They came soon 
after to Green River, a stream then about knee-deep, 
and so swift that the water had not frozen. After 
wading it with difficulty, they climbed a snow-covered 
hill beyond. The minister, with strength almost 
spent, was pennitted to rest a few moments at the 
top ; and as the other prisoners passed by in turn, he 
qnestioned each for news of his wife. He was not 
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left long in suspense. She had fallen from weakness 
in fording the stream, but gained her feet again, 
and, drenched in the icy current, struggled to the 
fiirther bank, when the Bavage who owned her, find- 
ing that she could not climb tlie hill, killed her with 
one stroke of his hatchet Her body was left on the 
snow till a few of her townsmen, who had followed 
the trail, found it a day or two after, carried it bock 
to Deerfield, and buried it in the churchyard. 

On the next day the Indians killed an infant and 
a little girl of eleven years; on the day following, 
Friday, they tomahawked a woman, and on Saturday 
four others. This apparent cruelty was iti fact a 
kind of mercy. The victims could not keep up with 
the party, and the death-blow saved them from a 
Icoiely and lingering death from cold and starvation. 
Some of the children, when spent with the march, 
were carried on the backs of their owners, — partly, 
periiape, through kindness, and partly because evety 
child had its price. 

On the fourth day of the march they came to the 
mouth of West River, which entera the Connecticut 
a little above the present town of Brattleboro'. 
Some of the Indians were discontented wit^ the 
distribution of the captives, allegii^ that others had 
got more than their share ; on which the whole troop 
were mustered together, and some changes of ownet^ 
■hip were agreed upon. At this place dc^-trains and 
sledges had been left, and these served to carry their 
wounded, as well as some of the captive children. 
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WUliams waa etripped of the better part of his clothes, 
and o&erB given him instead, so full of vermin that 
the7 weie a torment to him through all the journey. 
The march now continued with pitUees speed up the 
frozen Connecticut, where the recent thaw had cov- 
ered the ice with slush and water ankle-deep. 

On Sunday they made a halt, and the minister 
was permitted to preach a sermon from the text, 
** Hear, all people, and behold my sorrow : my 
virgins and my yonng men are gone into captivity." 
Then amid the ice, the snow, the forest, and the 
savages, his forlorn flock joined their voices in a 
peahn.* On Monday guns were heard from the rear, 
and the Indians and their aUies, in great alarm, 
bound their prisoner fast, and prepared for battle. 
It proved, however, that the guns had been fired at 
■ wild geese by some of their own number; on which 
they recovered their spirits, fired a volley for joy, and 
boasted that the English could not overtake them.* 
More women fainted by the way and died under the 
hatchet, — some with pious resignation, some with 
despairing apathy, some with a desperate ji^. 

Two hundred miles of wilderness still lay between 
them and the Canadian settlements. It was a waste 
without a house or even a wigwam, except here and 
there the bark shed of some savage hunter. At the 



1 The imall itream ai the month ot which WilUftnu b suppoied 
to hftT« preached ig still cnlled WiUiKtna SiTer. 

* Stephen Williami, Account of Ike Coftimty, etc. Hii father aUo 
notice! Uw hicidenL 
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month of White River, the pariy divided into small 
bands, — no doubt in order to suheist hj honting, for 
provisions were fast failing. The Williams &inily 
were separated. Stephen was carried up the Con- 
necticutj Samuel and Eunice, with two younger 
children, were carried off in various directions; while 
the wretched father, along with two small children 
of one of hia parishioner, was compelled to follow 
his Indian masters up the vallej of White River. 
One of the children — a little girl — was killed on the 
next morning by her Caughnawaga owner, who was 
unaUe to cany her.^ On the next Sunday the min- 
ister was left in camp with one Indian and the sur- 
viving child, — a boy of nine, — while the rest of the 
party were hunting. "My spirit," he says, "was 
almost overwhelmed within me." But he found 
oomf ort in the text, ** Leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them alive." Kor was his hope 
deceived. His youngest surviving child, — a bcrfr of 
foor, — though harshly treated l^ his owners, was 
carried on their shoulders or digged on a sledge to 
the end of the journey. His youngest daughter — 
seven years old — was treated with great kindness 
throughout. Samuel and Eunice suffered much 
from hunger, but were dragged on sledges when too 
&int to walk. Stephen nearly starved to death ; but 
after eight months in the forest, he safely reached 
Chambly with his Indian masters. 

1 Hie nune HscqiiM (Mohawk*) U klwijn glveD to the Cftugb 
bj the elder WUUam*. 
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Of the whole band of csptiyes, only about half ever 
ngain saw friencia and home. SeTenteen broke down 
on the way and were killed; while David Hoyt and 
Jacob Hix died of starvatioD at Coos Meadows, on 
the npper Connecticnt. During the entire march, no 
woman BeemB to have been subjected to violence; 
and this holds true, with rare exceptions, in all the 
Indian wars of Xew England. This remarksUe for- 
bearance towards female prisoners, so different from 
the practice of many western tribes, was probably 
due to a form of superstition, aided perhaps by the 
influence of the missionaries.^ It is to be observed, 
however, that the heathen savages of King Philip's 
War, who had never seen a Jesuit, were no less for^ 
bearing in this respect. 

The hunters of Williams's party killed five moose, 
the flesh of which, smoked and dried, was carried on 
their backs and that of the prisoner whom they had 
provided with snow-shoes. Thus burdened, the min- 
ister toiled on, following his masters along the frozen 
cnrrent of White River till, crosaing the snowy backs 
of the Green Mountains, they struck the headwaters 
of the stream then called French River, now the 
Winooski, or Onion. Being in great fear of a thaw, 
they pushed on with double speed. Williams was 
not used to snow-shoes, and they gave him those 
painful cramps of the legs and ankles called in Canada 
mal A la ragueUe. One morning at dawn he vraa 

a h»Te bad npentitioD* Ii 
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vsked hy his chief master and ordered to get up, say 
his prayers, and eat bis breakfast, for they most make 
a long march that day. The minister was in despair. 
" After prayer, " he says, " I arose from my knees ; but 
my feet were so tender, swollen, bruised, and full of 
pain that I could scarce stand upon them without 
holding on the wigwam. And when the Indians 
said, ' You must run to-day,' I answered I could not 
run. My master, pointing to his hatchet, said to me, 
' Then I must dash out your brains and take your 
scalp.' " The Indian proved better thim his word, 
and Williams was suffered to struggle on as he could. 
"God wonderfully supported me," be writes, "and 
my strength was restored and renewed to admiration." 
He thinks that he walked that day forty miles on 
the snow. Following the Winooskd to ita mouth, the 
party reached Lake Champlain a little nortb of the 
present city of Burlington. Here the swollen feet of 
the prisoner were tortured by the rough ice, till snow 
began to fall and cover it with a soft carpet. Bend- 
ing xmder his load, and powdered l^ the falling 
flakes, he toiled on till, at noon of a Saturday, lean, 
tired, and ra^ed, he and bis mastera reached the 
French outpost of Chambly, twelve or fifteen miles 
from Montreal. 

Here the unhappy wayfarer was treated with great 
kindness both by the officers of the fort and by the 
inhabitants, one of the chief among whom lodged 
him in his house and welcomed him to his table. 
After a short stay at Chambly, Williams and his 
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mastets set out in a canoe for Sorel. On the way a 
Frenchwoman came doVm to the bank of the river 
and invited the par^ to her house, telling the min- 
ister that she herself had once been a prisoner among 
the Indians, and knew how to feel for him. She 
seated him at a table, spread a table-cloth, and placed 
food before him, while the Indians, to their great 
indignation, were supplied with a meal in the chimney- 
comer. Similar kindness was shown "by the inhale 
itants along the way till the party reached their 
destination, the Abenaki village of St. Francis, to 
' which his masters belonged. Here there was a fort, 
in which lived two Jesuits, directors of the mission, 
and here Williams found several English children, 
captured the summer before during the raid on the 
settlements of Maine, and already transformed into 
little Indians both in dress and behavior. At the 
gate of the fort one of the Jesmts met him, and 
asked him to go into the church and give thanks to 
God for sparing his life, to which he replied that he 
would give thanks in some other place. The priest 
then commanded him to go, which he refused to do. 
When on the next day the bell rang for mass, one 
of his Indian masters seized him and dragged him 
into tlie ohurch, where he got behind the door, and 
watched tlie service from his retreat with extreme 
disapprobatiou. One of the Jesuits telling him that 
he would go to hell for not acceptii^r the apostolic 
traditions, and trusting only in the Bible, he replied 
tiiat he was glad to know that Christ was to be his 
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jadge, and not they. His chief master, who was a 
zealot in his way, and as much hound to the rit«a and 
forms of the Church as he had been before his con- 
version to his "medicines," or practices of heathen 
snperstition, one day ordered him to make the sign 
of the cross, and <m bis refusal, tried to force him. 
Bat as the minister was tough and muscular, the 
Indian could not guide bis band. Then, pulling out 
a crucifix that hung at his neck, he told Williams 
in broken English to kiss it; and being ^ain refused, 
he brandished bis hatchet over him and threatened to 
knock out his brains. This failing of the desired ' 
effect, he threw down the hatchet and said he would 
first bite out the minister's finger-nails, — a form of 
torture then in vogue among the northern Indians, 
both converts and heathen. Williams offered him a 
hand and invited him to begin ; on which be gave the 
thumb-nail a gripe with bis teeth, and then let it go, 
saying, " No good minister, bad as the devil." The 
&ilure seems to have discouraged him, for he made 
no further attempt to convert the intractable beretdo. 

The direct and simple narrative of Williams is 
plainly the work of an honest and courageous man. 
He was the most important capture of the year ; and 
the governor, hearing that he was at St. Francis, 
despatched a canoe to request the Jesuits of the mis- 
sion to send him to Montreal. Thither, therefore, 
his masters carried him, expecting, no doubt, a good 
price for their prisoner. Vaudreuil, in fact, bought 
him, exchanged his tattered clothes for good ones. 
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IfK^d him in his boose, and, in die voids oi 
Williams, "was in all respects relating to my out- 
ward man oourteons and charitable to admiration." 
He sent for two of the minister's children who were 
in the town, boi^ht his eldest daughter from the 
Indians, and promised to do what he could to get 
the others out of their hands. His youngest son was 
bought 1^ a lady of the place, and his eldest by a 
merchant. His youi^est daughter, Eunice, then 
seven or eight years old, was at the mission of St. 
Louis, or Caugbnawaga. Vaudreuil sent a priest to 
conduct Williams thither and try to ransom the 
child. But &e Jesuits of the mission flatly refused 
to let him speak to or see her. Williams says that 
Vaudreuil was very angry at hearing of tihis; and a 
few days after, he went himself to Caugbnawaga 
with the minister. This time the Jesuits, whose 
authority within their mission seemed almost to over- 
ride that of the governor himself, jrielded so far as to 
permit the father to see his child, on condition that 
he spoke to no other English prisoner. He talked 
with her for an hour, exhorting her never to foi|^t 
ber catechism, which she had learned by rote. 
Vaudreuil and his wife afterwards did all in their 
power to procure ber ransom ; but the Indians, or the 
missionaries in their name, would not let her go. 
"She is there still," writes Williami^ two years later, 
** and has forgotten to speak English." What grieved 
him still more, Eunice had forgotten ber catechism. 
While be was at Montreal, bis movements were 
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continoallj watched, lest He flhonld speak to other 
priaoneis and prevent their converBion. He thinks 
these precautions were due to the priests, whose con- 
Btaut endeavor it was to torn the captives, or at least 
the younger and more manageable among i^iem, into 
Catholics and Canadians. The governor's kiiidneas 
towards him never failed, though he told him that he 
should not be set free till the English gave up one 
Captain Baptiste, a noted se^-iover whom they had 
captured some time before. 

He was soon after sent down the river to Quebec 
along with the superior of the Jesuits. Here he 
lodged seven weeks with a member of the council, 
vih.0 treated him kindly, but told him that if he did 
not avoid intercouise with the other English prisoners 
he would be sent farther away. He saw much of the 
Jesmts, who courteously asked him to dine ; though 
he says that one of them afterwards made some Latin 
verses about him, in which he was likened to a cap- 
tive wolf. Another Jesuit told him that when the 
mission Indians set out on their raid against Deer- 
field, he charged them to baptize all children before 
killii^ them, — such, he said, was his desire for the 
salvation even of his enemies. To muidering the 
children after t^ey were baptized, he appears to have 
made no objection. Williams says that in theii 
dread lest he should prevent the conversion of the 
other prisoners, the missionaries promised him a 
pension from the King and free intercourse with his 
flhildren and neighbors if he would emlnace Uie 
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Catholic faith and remain in Canada; to wliich he 
answered that he would do so without reward if he 
thought their religion waa true, but as he believed 
the contraiy, "the offer of the whole world would 
tempt him no more than a blackberry." 

To prevent him more effectually from perverting 
the minds of his captive countrymen, and forti^ong 
them in their heresy, he was sent to Chftteau Richer, 
a littie below Quebec, and lodged with the parish 
priest, who was very kind to him. " I am persuaded," 
he writes, '* that he abhorred their sending down the 
heathen to commit outrages against the English, say- 
ing it is more like committing murders than carrying 
on war." 

He was sorely tried by the incessant efforts to 
convert the prisoners. " Sometimes they would tell 
me my children, sometimes my neighbors, were turned 
to be of their religion. Some made it their work to 
allure poor souls by flatteries and great promises; 
some threatened, some offered abuse to such as 
refosed to go to church and be present at mass ; and 
some they industriously contrived to get married 
among them. I understood they would tell the 
English that I was turned, that they might gain 
them to change their religion. These their endeavors 
to seduce to popery were very exercising to me." 

After a time he was permitted to return to Quebec, 
where he met an English Franciscan, who, he says, 
had been sent from France to aid in converting the 
prisoners. Lest the minister should counteract the 
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efforts of the friar, the priests had him sent back to 
ChAteau Richer; "bat," he observes, "God showed 
his dislike of such a persecuting spirit ; for the very 
next day tlie Seminaiy, a very famous building, was 
most of it burnt down, by a joiner letting a coal of 
file drop among the shavings."^ 

The heaviest of all his tribulations now fell upon 
him. His son Samuel, about sixteen years old, had 
been kept at Montreal under the tut«l^e of Father 
Meriel, a priest of St. Sulpice. The boy afterwards 
declared that he was promised great rewards if he 
would make the s^ of the cross, and severe punish- 
ment if he would not. Froviiig obstinate, he was 
whipped till at last he made the sign; after which 
he was told to go to mass, and on his refusal, four 
stout boys of the school were ordered to drag him in. 
Williams presently received a letter in Samuel's 
handwriting, though dictated, aa the father believed, 
by his priestly tutors. In this was recounted, with 
many edifying particulars, the deathbed conversion 
of two Kew Ei^l&nd women; and to the minister's 
unspeakable grief and horror, the messenger who 
brought the letter told him that the boy himself had 
turned Catholic. "I have heard the news," he wrote 
to his recreant son, ** with the most diatreasiog, afBict- 
ii^, sorrowful spirit. Oh, I pity you, I mourn over 
yon day and night. Oh, I pity your weakness that^ 

1 WilUami remarb thiit the Seminujr had alio been buned 
three feuM before. Thii vu the fire of Norember, 1701. Bea'Dld 
IMginie in Cwada," tfL 
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tliroi^h the oiaftiness of man, you are tamed from 
tlie simplicity of the gospel." Though his ooire- 
spondence was strictly watched, he maii^ed to con- 
vey to the boy a long exposition, from his own pen, 
of the infallible truth of Calvinistia orthodoxy, and 
the damnable errors of Rome. This, or something 
else, had its effect. Samuel returned to the creed 
of his Others; and beii^ at last exchanged, went 
home to Deerfield, where he was chosen town-clerk 
in 1718, and where he soon after died.^ 

Williams gives many particular of the efforts of 
the priests to convert the prisoners, and his account, 
like the rest of his story, bears the marks of truth. 
There was a treble motive for conversion : it recruited 
the Church, weakened the enemy, and strengthened 
Canada, since few of the converts would peril their 
souls by tetuming to their heretic relatives. The 
means of converaion varied. They were gentle when 
gentleness seemed likely to answer the purpose. 
Little girls and young women were placed in con- 
vents, where it is safe to assume that they were 
treated wi& the most tender kindness by l^e sister- 
hood, who folly believed that to gain them to tiie 
&ith was to snatch them from perdition. But when 
they or their brothers proved obdurate, different 
means were used. Threats of hell were varied by 
threats of a whippii^, which, according to Williams, 
were often put into execution. Parents were rigor- 
ously severed from their families ; though one Lalande, 
I Note of Ur, G«orge Shaldon. 
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who bad been aent to watch tbe elder priBoneis, 
reported thut they would persist in trying to see 
their children, till Home of them were killed in the 
attempt. "Here," writea Williams, "might be a 
history in itself of the trials and sufferinga of many 
of our children, who, after separation from grown 
persons, have been made to do as they would hare 
them. I mourned when I thought vnth myself that 
I had one child with the Maqnas [Caughnawagas], 
a second turned papist, and a little child of six years 
of ^e in dai^er to be instructed in popeiy, and 
knew full well that all endeavors would be used to 
prevent my seeing or speaking with tbem." He also 
says that he and others were told that if they would 
torn Catholic their children should be restored to 
them ; and among other devices, some of his parish- 
ioners were assured that their pastor himself had seen 
the error of his ways and bowed in submission to 
Hdy Chnroh. 

In midwinter, not quite a year after their capture, 
the prisoners were visited by a gleam of hope. John 
Sheldon, accompanied by young John Wells, of 
Deerfield, and Captain Livingston, of Albany, came 
to Montreal with letters from Governor Dudley, 
proposing an exchai^. Sheldon's wife and infant 
child, his brether-in-law, and his son-in-law had been 
killed. Four of his children, with his daughter-in- 
law, Hannah, — the same who had sprained her ankle 
in leaping from her chamber window, — besides 
otbeiB of his near relatives and connectiona, wen 
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prisonets in Canada; and ao also was the mother of 
young Wells. In the last December, Sheldon and 
WeUs bad gone to Boston and begged to be sent as 
envoys to the French governor. The petition was 
readily granted, and Livingston, who chanced to be 
in the town, was engaged to accompany them. 
After a snow-shoe journey of extreme hardship they 
reached their destination, and were received with 
courtesy by Vaudreuil. But difSculties arose. The 
French, and above all tie clei^, were unwilling to 
part with captives, many of whom they hoped to 
transform into Canadians by conversion and adoption. 
Many also were in the hands of the Indians, who 
demanded payment for them, — which Dudley had 
always refused, declaring that he would not "set up 
an Algiers trade " by buying them from their pre- 
tended owners ; and he wrote to Vaudreuil that for 
his own part be " would never permit a savage to tell 
him that any Chnstian prisoner was at bis dispoeal." 
Vaudreuil had insisted that his Indians could not be 
compelled to give up their captives, since they were 
not subjects of France, but only allies, — wliich, so 
far as concerned the mission Indians within the 
colony, was but a pretext. It ia true, however, that 
ibe French authorities were in such fear of offending 
even these that they rarely ventured to cross their 
interests or their passions. Other difficulties were 
raised, and though the envoys remained in Canada 
tall lat« in spring, they accomplished little. At last^ 
probably to get rid of their importunities, five prisoners 
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were given up to them, — Slieldon's daughter-in-law, 
Hannah; Esther Williama, eldest daughter of the 
minister; a certain Ebenezer Carter; and two others 
unknown. With these, Sheldon and his companions 
set out in May on their return ; and soon after they 
were gone, four young men, — Baker, Nims, Kello^, 
and Petty, — desperate at being left in captivity, 
made their escape from Montreal, and reached 
Deerfield before the end of June, half dead with 
hunger. 

Sheldon and his party were escorted homeward b^ 
eight sotdieis under Courtemanche, an officer of dis- 
tinction, whose orders were to "make himself ac- 
quainted with the country." He fell ill at Boston, 
where he was treated with much kindness, and on 
his recovery was sent home by sea, along with Captain 
Vetch and Samnel Hill, charged to open a fresh nego- 
tiation. With these, at the request of Courtemanche, 
went young William Dudley, sou of the governor.* 

They were received at Quebec with a courtesy 
qualified by extreme caution, lest they should spy 
out the secrets of the land. The mission was aot 
veiy successful, though the elder Dudley had now a 
good number of French prisoners in his hands, cap- 
tured in Acadia or on the adjacent seas. A few only 
of the English were released, including the boy, 

1 Hie elder Dudley ipeaki wUh gteU wumth of ConTtemsnche, 
who, on hii part, leems equallr pleMed with hfi entertalnen. 
Tonng Dudley wu a boy of eighteen. "11 a dn m&ite," aayi 
TandreuiL Dudla/ to Vavdreuil, 4 July, 1T06 ; VawtrmtS a* UiniMtrt, 
U Octvtre, ITOSi. 
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Stephen 'WiUiamai whom Vaudreail had bought for 
fortj crowns from his Indian master. 

In the following winter John Sheldon made an- 
other journey on foot to Canada, with larger powers 
than before. He arrived in March, 1706, and returned 
with forty-four of his released countrymen, who, says 
Williams, were chiefly adults permitted to go because 
there was no hope of converting them. The English 
governor had by this time seen the necessity of greater 
concessions, and had even consented to release the 
noted Captain Baptiste, whom the Boston merchants 
regarded as a pirate. In the same summer Samuel 
Appleton and John Bonner, inthebrigantine'*Hope," 
brought a considerable number of French prisoners 
to Quebec, and returned to Boston at the end of 
October with fifty-seven English, of all ages. For 
three, at least, of this number money was ptud 1^ 
the English, probably on account of prisoners bought 
by Frenchmen from the Indians. The minister, 
Williams, was exchanged for Baptiste, the so-called 
pirate, and two of his children were also redeemed, 
though t^e Caughnawagas, or their missionaries, 
refused to part with his daughter Eunice. Williams 
says that the priests made great efforts to induce the 
prisoners to remain in Canada, tempting some with 
the prospect of pensions from the King, and frighten- 
ing others with promisee of damnation, joined with 
predictions of shipwreck on t3ie way home. He 
thinks that about one hundred were left in Canada, 
many of whom were children in the hands of the 
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Lidiana, 'who could easily hide them in the woods, 
and who were known in aome cases to have done so. 
Seven more were redeemed in the following year 
by the indefatigable Sheldon, on a third visit to 
Canada.^ 

The exchanged prisoners had been captured at 
various times and places. Those from Ceerfield 
amounted in all to about sixty, or a Little more than 
half the whole number carried off. Most at the 
otheiB were dead or converted. Some married Cana- 
dians, and others their fellow-captives. The history 
of some of them can be traced with certainty. Thus, 
Thomas French, blacksmith and town clerk of Deer- 
field, and deacon of the church, was captured, with 
his wife and six children. His wife and infant child 
were killed on the way to Canada. He and his two 
eldest children were exchanged and hroaght home. 
His daughter Freedom was converted, baptized under 
the name of Marie Frangoise, and married to Jean 
Daulnay, a Canadian. His daughter Martha was 
baptized as Marguerite, and married to Jacques Roy, 
on whose death she married Jean Louis Menard, by 
whom she became ancestress of Joseph Ptessls, 
eleventh bishop of Quebec. Elizabeth Corse, eight 

^ InlSTSMiu C.Alice Bkker, of Cambridge, Hus., & descendant 
of Abig&il Stebbina, read a paper on John Sheldon betoTe the 
Memorial AModation at Deerfleld. It Is the result of great re- 
tearch, and containi mnch original matler, including corre*pond- 
ence between Sheldon and the cspUTCi when In Canada, ks well aa 
a full and anthentic accoimt of his Kreral miisions. Hr. George 
Sheldon baa also traced oat with great mlaateneu the hi*toi7 of 
Ua anceitor'i negotiatioiu. 
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years old when captured, was baptized under her 
own name, and married to Jean Dumontel. Alngail 
StebbioB, baptized aa Mai^erite, lived maaj yeais 
at Boacherrille, wife of Jacques de Noyon, a sei^eant 
in the colony troops. The widow, Saiah Huist, 
whose yomigest child, Benjamin, had been murdered 
on tlie Deerfield meadows, was baptized as Marie 
Jeanne.^ Joanna Kello^, eleven years old when 
taken, married a Csughnawaga chief, and became, at 
all points, an Indian squaw. 

She was not alone in this strange transformation. 
Eunice Williams, the namesake of her slaughtered 
mother, lemuned in the wigwams of the Caugh- 
nawagas, forgot, as we have seen, her English and 
her cat^hism, was baptized, and in due time married 
to an Indian of the tribe, who thenceforward called 
himself Willianus. Thus her hybrid children bore 
her feniily name. Her father, who retnmed to his 
parish at Deerfield, and her brother Stephen, who 
became a minister like his parent, never ceased to 
pray for her return to her country and her futh. 

1 The above ii drawn mainlj- from eztracU made hy Ml» Baker 
from the regiaten of the Church of Notre Dame at Montreal. 
Many of the acta of baptUm bear the (ignature of Father Heriel, 
■o ofteD mentioned in the nturative of WUliama. Apparently, 
Heriel ipoke English. At least there ii a letter in Engliah from 
him, relating to Eunice WilUunt, in the lba*acbuHtti ArchlTCt, 
ToL 61. Some of the correspondence beween Dndlef aod Van- 
drenil concerning exchange of priaoner* will be foimd among the 
Farla docnmeDla in the State House at Boston. Copiee of these 
papen were printed at Quebec In 1883-1886, though with many 
Inaccnradee. 
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Many years after, in 1740, she came with her hva- 
hand to vifiit her relatives in Deerfield, dressed as a 
squaw and wrapped in an Indian blanket. Nothing 
would induce her to stAy, though she was persuaded 
on one occasion to pat on a civilized dress and go to 
chtirch; after which she impatiently discarded her 
gown and resumed her blanket. As she was kindly 
treated by her relatives, and as no attempt was made 
to detain her against her will, she came again in the 
next year, bringing two of her half-lneed children, 
and twice afterwards repeated the visit. She and 
her husband were offered a tract of land if they 
would settle in New England; but she positively 
refused, saying that it would endanger her soul. She 
lived to a great f^, a squaw to the last.^ 

One of her grandsons, Eleazer Williams, turned 
Protestant, was educated at Dartmouth College at 
the charge of friends in New England, and was for a 
time missionary to the Indians of Green Bay, in 
WisGonfiin. His character for veracity was not of 
the best. He deceived the excellent antiquarian, 
Hoyt, by various inventions toQching the attack on 
Deerfield, and in the latter part of his life tried 
to pass himself off as the lost Dauphin, son (d 
Louis XVI.' 

1 Stephen W. WllUuni, Mimoir of the Rtv. Jain WiSiamt, S8. 
Strmon preacAtd tU Manffield, Augiut i, lTll,on behalf of Mn. JSmUe, 
the daugkttr of Ree.JiAn WilliaBt* ; by SUomm Williama, AM. 
LeOa- ofMn. Coilan, great granddaughlar of John Williaau (in Appen- 
dix to the Memoir of Rev. John Wiliiam}. 

* I remember to h»Te feen Eleuer WUlismi ftt my (atber'i bouM 
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Here it may be observed that the descendactB of 
yoang captives brought into Canada by the miseion 
Indians during the varioua wars with the English 
coloniea became a considerable element in the Ca- 
nadian population. Perhaps the most prominent 
example is that of the GiU family. In June, 1697, 
a boy named Samuel Gill, then in bis tenth year, was 
captured by the Abenakis at Salisbury in Massachu- 
setts, carried to St. Francis, and converted. Some 
years later he married a young English girl, said to 
have been named James, and to have been captured 
at Kennebunk.i In 1866 the late Abbd Maurault, 
missionary at St. Francis, computed their descendants 

in Bofton, when a. boy. My ImpreMion of him ia that ol ft good- 
looking and tomewhat portly man, showing little trace of Indiftn 
blood, and whow features, I was told, resembled those of the Bonr- 
boa*. Probably thia likeness, real or imagined, suggested the 
imposition he wu pracHBing at the time. The stoiy of the " Bell 
of 8t Regis " ii probably another of hia inventions. It is to the 
eflact that the bell of the chnrch at Deerfleld was carried by the 
Indians to the mission of St ICegls, and that it Is there still. But 
there is reason to believe that there was no church bell atDeerfleld, 
and It ii cert^n that St ICegis did not exist till more than a half- 
century after Deerfletd was attacked. It has been said that the 
•tory is trae, except tbat the name of Caughnawaga ihonld be sub. 
•titnted for that of St. Kegis ; bat the evidence for this conjectDre 
is weak. On the legend of the bell, see Le Molne, MapU Leava, 
Neu Seriet (18TS), 29 ; Procudings of A» Maa. Hitt. Sac., 1889, 1B70, 
811 ; SiMl. Mag. ad Saria, a. 401. Hough, Hit. St. Lawraux and 
FnmkUn Countwi, 116, gives the story withoat criticism. 

^ The earlier edition* of this book follow, in regard to Samuel 
Oill, the sUtements of Uanrault, which are erroneous, as has been 
proved by the careful and untiring research of Miss C. Alice Baker, 
to whose kindness I owe the means of correcting them. Papers In 
the archives of Massachusetts leave no donbt as to the time and 
place of Samuel GUI'* captnre. 
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at nine bundled and Qfty-two, in whose veins French, 
English, and Abenaki blood were mixed in eveiy 
conceivable proportion. He givea the tables of 
genealt^ in full, and says that two hundred and 
thirteen of this prolific Tace still bear the STuname 
of Gill. "If," concludes the worthy priest, "one 
should trace out all the English familiea broi^ht into 
Canada by the Abenokia, one would be astonished at 
the nnmber of persons who to-day are indebted to 
these savages for the blessing of being Catholics and 
the advantf^ of being Canadians, "^ — an advantage 
for which French-Canadians are so ungrateful that 
they migrate to the United States by myriads. 

1 HaimDlt, Bitt. du AbtaakU, 877. I am Indebted to B. A. 
fiunM)', Ehi., of Hontreol, for a paper on the 0111 funiljr, b; Mr. 
CbarlM QUI, who conflrmi the ttAtemento of H&nraalt bo fu m k- 
Utei to the genealof^ei. 

John uid Zech&rlAh Tu-bell, optnred irheD boya at Groton, 
became Canghnawa^ chief ■ i and one of them, abont 1760, f onnded 
the million of St. Begia. Green, GroUn diaiiig li« InJian Wtrt, 
11^ 117-Ua 
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CHAPTER V. 

1704-1713. 

THE TOBMENTED FRONTIEB. 

BoBDBR Bahm. — Hatbbhill. — Attace Am Dsmrca. — Was 
TO TEE BJUFB. — MonrsB of tbb Fbbnch. — Fxcmmbd Nxd- 
TKALiTT.— Joseph Dddlxt. — Town and Coctxikt. 

I HATE tdd the fate of Deerfield in full, aa an 
example of the desolating laids which for yeais swept 
the borders of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
The rest of the miserable atarj may be passed more 
briefly. It is in the main a weaiy detail of the 
murder of one, two, three, or more men, women, or 
children waylaid in fields, woods, and lonely roads, 
or surprised in solitaiy cabins. Sometimes the attacks 
were on a laiger scale. Thus, not long after the 
capture of Deerfield, a band of fifty or more Indians 
fell at dawn of day on a hamlet of five houses near 
Northampton. The alarm was sounded, and they 
were pursued. Eight of tiie prisoners were rescued, 
and tliree escaped; moet of the otheis being knocked 
in the head by their captors. At Oyster River the 
Indians attacked a loopholed house, in which the 
vomen of the neighboring fanos had taken tefoge 
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while &e man were at work in the fieldB. The 
women diaguised themselves in hats and jackets, 
fired from the loo^oles, and drove off the assailants. 
In 1709 a hondred and eighty French and Indians 
again attacked Deeifield, bat failed to surprise it, 
and were pnt to flight. At Dover, on a Sunday, 
while the people were at churoh, a soalping-party 
approached a fortified house, the garrison of which 
consisted of one woman, — Esther Jones, who, on 
seeing them, called out to an imaginary force within, 
"Here they are I come on I come onl " on which the 
Indians disappeared. 

Soon after the capture of Deerfield, the French 
authorities, being, according to the prisoner WiUiams, 
" wonderfully lifted up with pride, " formed a grand 
war^party, and assured the minister that they would 
catch 80 many prisoneis that they should not know 
what to do with them. Beaucour, an officer of great 
repute, had chief conunand, and his force otmsisted 
of between seven and eight hundred men, of whom 
about a hundred and twenty were French, and the 
rest mission Indians.* They declared Uiat they would 
lay waste all the settlements on the Conneotacut^ — ■ 
meaning, it seems, to b^^ with Hatfield. "This 
army," says Williams, "went away in such a boast* 
ing, triumi^iant manner that I had great hopes God 
would discover and disappoint their dee^j^." In 
fiiot, their plans came to nought, owii^, according 
to French accounts, to the fright of the Indians ; for 

1 Vaudimit tt BtouJiarnsu on Minutn, IT Nattmin, 170L 
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a soldier hsving deserted within a day's maiolL of the 
English Bettlements, most of them turned back, 
despairii^f of a surprise, and the rest broke up into 
small parties to gather scalps on the outlying farms. ^ 

In the amnmer of 1708 there was a more successful 
attempt. The converts of all the Canadian misaions 
were mustered at Montreal, where Vaudreuil, by 
exercising, as he says, "the patience of an angel," 
soothed their mutual jealousies and persnaded them 
to go upon a wai>party gainst Newbury, Portsmouth, 
and other New England villages. Fortunately for 
the English, the Caughnaw^as were only half- 
hearted towards the enterprise; and through them 
the watchful Peter Schuyler got hints of it which 
enabled him, at the eleventh hour, to set the intended 
victims on their guard. The parly consisted of 
about four hundred, of whom one hundred were 
French, under twelve young officers and cadets ; the 
whole commanded by Saint-Ouis des Chaillona and 
Heitet de Rouville. For the sake of speed and secrecy, 
they set out in tliree bodies, by different routes. The 
rendezvous was at Lake Winnepesaukee, where &.ej 
were to be joined by the Norridgewocks, Penohscots, 
and other eastern Abenakis. The Canghnawi^fas 
and Hurona turned back 1^ reason of evil omens and 
a disease which broke out among them. The leet 
met on the shores of the lake, — probably at Alton 

1 Vtmdreua tt Btauiamoii oh Mutittrt, IT Naoembrt, ITH ; Fiih- 
drmdl « ifuMftrs, 16 NDtnmbn, 1701 j BaauMag ox Mvtiitn, 14 
N«mtti»v, ITOL Compan Penballow. 
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Bfty, — where, after waiting in yain for their eastern 
aUies, thej resdved to make no attempt on Ports- 
month or Newbmy, but to turn all their Btrength 
upon the smaller -village of Haverhill, on the 
Merrimac. Advancing quietly under cover of night, 
they made their onslaught at half an hour before 
dawn, on Sunday, the twenty-ninth of August 

HaverhUl consisted of between twenty and thirty 
dwellii^-houses, a meeting-house, and a small picket 
fort. A body of militia from iJie lower Massachusetts 
towns had been hastily distributed along the frontier, 
on the vague reports of danger sent by Schuyler from 
Albany; and as the intended point of attack was 
unknown, the men were of necessity widely scat* 
tered. French accounts say that there were tMfty 
of them in the fort at Haverhill, and more in Hbe 
houses of the villagers ; while others still were posted 
among the distant farms and hamlets. 

In spite of darkness and surprise, the assailants 
met a stiff resistance and a hot and persistent fusil- 
lade. Vandreuil says that they oould dislodge the 
defenders only by setting fire to both houses and fort. 
In this they were not very successful, as but few 
of the dwellings were burned. A fire was kindled 
f^ainst the meetii^-house, which vras saved by one 
Davis and a few others, who made a dash from behind 
the adjaoent parsonage, drove the Indians off, and 
put out the flames. Kolfe, the minister, had already 
been killed while defending his bouse. His wife 
and one of his children were butchered; but two 
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others — little girls of six and e^ht jeais — were 
saved hy the self-devotion of hia maid-servaBt, Hf^ar, 
apparently a n^ress, who dragged them into the 
cellar and hid them under two inverted tnbs, whero 
they oronched, dumh with terror, while the Indians 
ransacked the place without finding them. English 
accounts say that the numher of persons killed — 
men, women, and children — was forty-eight; which 
the French increase to a hundred. 

The distant roll of drums was presently heard, 
warning the people on the scattered farms ; on which 
the assailantB made a hsaty retreat. Post«d near 
Haverhill were three militia ofEceis, — Turner, Price, 
and Gardner, — lately arrived from Salem. With 
such men as they had with them, or could hastily get 
tc^ether, they ambushed themselves at the e<^ of a 
piece of woods, in the path of the retiring enemy, 
to the number, as the French say, of sixty or seventy, 
which it is safe to diminish by a half. The French 
and Indians, approaching rapidly, were' met by a 
voUey which stopped them for the moment; then, 
throwing down their packs, they rushed on, and 
after a sharp skirmish broke through the ambuscade 
and continued their retreat Vaudrenil sets their 
total loss at eight killed and eighteen wounded, — 
the former including two officers, Verch^res and 
Chambly. He further declares that in the skirmish 
all the English, except ten or twelve, were killed 
outright; while the English accounts say that the 
French and Indians took to the woods, leaving nine 
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of their number dead on the spot, along vnHh their 
medicine cheat and all their packs. ^ 

Scarcely a hamlet of the Maasachusetts and Hew 
Hampshire bordeia escaped a visit from the nimble 
enemy. Groton, Lancaster, Exeter, Dover, Kittery, 
Caseo, Kingston, York, Berwick, Wells, Winter 
Harbor, Brookfield, Amesbiary, Marlborough, were 
all more or leas infested, usually by small scalping- 
parties, hiding in the outskirts, waylaying stragglers, 
or shooting men at work in the fields, and disappear- 
ing as soon as their blow was struck. These swift 
and intangible persecutors were found a far surer 
and more effectual means of annoyance than larger 
bodies. As all the warrioiB were converts of the 
Canadian missions, and as prisoners were an article 
of value, cases of torture were not very common; 
though now and then, as at Exeter, they would roast 
some poor wretch alive, or bite off his fingers and 
sear the stmnpe with red-hot tobacco pipes. 

This system of petty, secret, and transient attack 
put the impoverished colonies to an immense chai^ 
in mainlining a cordon of militia along their northern 
frontier, — a precaution often as vain as it was costly ; 
for the wily savages, covered by the forest, found 
little difficulty in dodging the scouting-partiea, 
pouncing on their victims, and escaping. Rewards 
were offered for scalps; but one writer calculates 

* Vaudreuil m Minittre, G Norembrt, 1708 ; Foudmnl d Raudct am 
Minuin, 14 iVoMMbre, 1708 ; Hutchinaon, il. 156 j Mai*. But. CcIL 
Id StrieM,iv.iSO; Bewail, Diary, a. 2SA. PenhaUow. 
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that, EiU things considered, it coat Massachusetta a 
thousand pounds of her currency to kill an Indian.^ 

In 1703-1704 six hundred men were kept itmging 
the woods aU winter without finding a single Indian, 
the enemy having deserted their nsnal haunts and 
sought refuge with the French, to emerge in Febmaij 
for the destruction of Deerfield. In the next sum- 
mer nineteen hundred men were posted along two 
hundred miles of frontier,' This attitude of passive 
defence exasperated the young men of Massachusetts, 
and it is said that five hundred of them begged 
Dudley for leave to make a raid into Canada, on tiie 
chaiacteriatic condition of choosing their own officers. 
The governor consented; but on a message from 
Feter.Schnyler that he had at last got a promise from 
the Cai^^hnawagas and other mission Indians to 
attack the New England bordeis no more, the raid 
was countermanded, lest it should waken the tempest 
anew.* 

What was the object of these murderous attacks, 

I The reward! for BCalpi were confined to male Indian* thonght 
old enon^ to bear amu, — that u to Bay, above twelre yean. Ad 
. 9/G«mtni Court, 16 Auffutt, ITOe. 

* DwOiy U Lord , 21 April, 1704, Addrw e/Comcil and 

AMtmUy to Ute Queai, 12 Mg, 1701. The burden on the people waa 
■0 aereie that one writer — not remarkable, howerer, for exactnew 
of atatement — declare! that he "la credibly informed that aome 
baTe been forced to cut open their bed* and lell the feather* to pay 
their (azea." The general porerty did not prerent a contribntlon 
in New England for the inSering inhabltanta of the laland of 8t 
Chriatopher. 

* Fnufrraif on Minutn, 12 Noi-embn, 1708. Vaudrenll aayi that 
be got bii lulomiation from priionen. 
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wiuch stung tihe enemy without disabling him, con- 
firmed the Indians in their native sav^eiy, and 
taught the French to emulate it? In the time of 
Fiontenac there was a palliatiog motive for such bar- 
liaroufl warfare. Canada was thea prostrate and 
stunned under the blows of the Iroquois war. Sue- 
cessful war-partieB were needed as a tonic and a 
stimulant to rouse the dashed spirits of French and 
Indians alike ; but the remedy iras a dangerous one, 
and it drew upon the colony ihe attack under Sir 
William Phips, which was near proving its ruin. At 
present there was no such pressing call for butcher- 
ing women, children, and peaceful farmers. The 
motive, such as it was, lay in the fear tliat the Indian 
allies of France might pass over to the English, or 
at least stand neutral. These allies were the Chris- 
tian sav^es of the missions, who, all told, from the 
Caughnawagas to the Micmacs, could hardly have 
mustered a thousand warriors. The danger was that 
the Caughnawagas, always open to influence from 
Albany, might be induced to lay down the hatchet 
and persuade the rest to follow their example. 
Therefore, as there was for ihe time a virtual trace 
with New York, no pains were spared to commit 
them irrevocably to war against New England. 
With the Abenaki tribes of Maine and New Hampshire 
the need was still more urgent, for they were con- 
tinually drawn to New England Irf the cheapness and 
excellence of English goods; and tiie only sure 
means to prevent their trading witii the enemy was 
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to incite them to kill him. Some of tbese savE^es 
had been settled in Canada, to keep them under 
influence and out of temptation; hut the rest were 
Btill in their native haunts, where it was thought 
best to keep them well watched by their missionaries, 
as sentinels and outposts to the colony. 

There were those among the French to whom this 
barbarous warfare was repugnant. The minister, 
Ponchartrain, by no means a person of tender 
scruples, also condemned it for a time. After the 
attack on Wells and other places under Beaubassin 
in 1703, he wrote: "It would have been well if this 
expedition had not taken place. I have certain 
knowledge that the English want only peace, know- 
ing that war is contrary to the interests of all the 
colonies. Hostilities in Canada have always been 
begun by the French."' Afterwards, when these 
bloody raids had produced their natural effect and 
spurred the sufferers to attempt the ending of their 
woes once for all by the conc[ue8t of Canada, Pon- 
ohartrain changed his mind and encouraged the 

> Ruami (Tune LeUn de MM. d* Vaudrtailtt de Beauhamoit da 
16 Novembre, 1703, avtc la Observationt du Miniitrt. Subercue, gov- 
ernor of AcadiK, writes od 25 December, 1708, that be hears that a 
putj of Can&diuiB and Indiana bare attacked a place on the 
Maranet (Uenimac), " et qn'ila y oat tfgorgfi 4 & GOO peraoDnea aana 
fkire qnartier anx fenunes ni aoz enfans." This ia an eiaggerated 
report of the affiur of Htrerhill. M. de Chevry writei in the mai^ 
gin of the letter : " Cea actioni de cruauc^ derroient £tre modfr 
rtea '. " to which Ponchartrain adde : " Bon ; le« d^fendre " Eli 
atUtade, however, waa uncertaiu ; for m earl; m 1707 we And him 
approTing Vandrenil for directiug the miuionuiei to prompt th« 
w. N.Y.CaL Dixi., ii. 806. 
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sending out of war-parties, to keep the English busy 
at home. 

llie schemes of a radical cure date from the attack 
(m Deerfield and the murders of the following sum- 
mer. In tiie autumn we find Governor Dudley aid- 
ing the capture of Quebec. "In the last two years," 
he says, ** the Assembly of Massachusetts has spent 
about ;C50,000 in defending the Province, whereas 
three or four of the Queen's ships and fifteen hundred 
Kew England men would rid us of the French and 
make further outlay needless, " — a view, it must be 
admitted, sufficiently sanguine.^ 

But before seeking peace with the sword, Dudley 
tried less strenuous methods. It may be remembered 
that in 1705 Captain Vetch and Samuel Hill, together 
with the governor's young son William, went to 
Quebec to procure au exchange of prisoners. Their 
mission had also another object. Vetch carried a 
letter from Dudley to Vaudreuil, proposing a treaty 
of neutrality between their respective colonies, and- 
Vaudreuil seems to have welcomed the proposal. 
Notwithstanding the pacific relations between Canada 
and New York, he was in constant fear that Dutch 
and English influence might turn the Five Nations 
into open enemies of the French; and he therefore 
declared himself ready to accept the proposals of 
Dudley, on condition that New York and the other 
English colonies should be included in tJie treaty, 
and that the English should be excluded from fish- 
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ing in the Gulf of St. LawreQce and the Acadian 
seas. The first condition was dif^cnlt, and liie sec- 
ond impiacticable ; for nothing could have induced the 
people of New England to accept it Yaudreuil, 
moreover, would not promise to give up prisoneis in 
the hands of the Indians, but only to do what he 
could to persuade their owners to give them np. The 
negotiations dragged on for seveial jeais. For the 
fiist three or four months Vaudreuil stopped his war- 
parties ; but he let tJiem loose again in the spring, and 
the New England borders were tormented as before. 

The French govemoT thought that the New Eng- 
land countiy people, who had to bear the brunt of 
the war, were ready to accept his terms. The French 
court approved the plan, though not without dis- 
trost; for some enemy of the governor told Ponchar- 
train that under pretence of negotiations he and 
Dudley were carrying on trading specnlataons, — 
which is certunly a baseless slander.^ Vaudreuil on 
his part had strongly suspected Dudley's emissary, 
Vetch, of illicit trade during his visit to Quebec ; and 
perhaps there was ground for the suspicion. It is 
certain that Vetch, who had visited the St. Lawrence 
before, lost no opportunity of studying the river, and 
looked forward to a time when he could turn his 
knowledge to practical aoooont.' 

> Abr^gid-mt UortdaM.d* Fow/rmu^ ovM Ui tKi^ du Ifitutir*, 
\9 Octobre, 1706, 

* On the negotimtioiii for Bautndit7, lee the eorrefpondenee and 
other p«pen in the Parit DoaoHtTtii In the Boiton State Home j 
tlKtS.r.OL Dtct., tx. 770, 770, 779, 809; Hntchluon, U. ML 
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JoBeph Dudley, governor of Maasaobusetts and 
New Hampshire, was the son of a former governor 
of Massachusetts, — that upright, sturdy, narrow, 
bigoted old Puritan, Thomas Dudley, in whose pocket 
was found after his death the notable couplet, — 



Such a son <^ such a fatiier was the marvel of 
Kew England. Those who clung to the old tradi- 
tions and mourned for the old theocracy uider the 
old charter, hated Joseph Dudley as a renegade ; and 
the wmshippeis of the Puritans have not forgiven him 
to this day. He had been president of the council 
tmder the detested Andros, and when that represen- 
tative of the Stuarts was overthrown hy a popular 
revolution, both he and Dudley were sent prisoners 
to England. Here they found a reception different 
from the expectations and vrishes of those who sent 
them. Dudley became a member of Parliament and 
lieutenant-governor of Hie Isle of Wight, and was 
at length, in the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Anne, sent back to govern tiiose who had cast him 
out. Any governor imposed on them by England 
would have been an offence ; but Joseph Dudley 
was more than they could bear. 

He found bitter opposition from the old Puritan 
parly. The two Mathers, father and son, who 
through policy had at first favored him, soon de- 
nounced him witii insolent malignity, and the honest 
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and conscientious Samuel Sewall regarded him vitli 
as mnoli asperity as his kindly natuie would permit. 
To the party of religious and political independency 
he was an abomination, and great efforts were made 
to get him recalled. Two pamphlets of the tame, one 
printed in 1707 and the other in the next year, reflect 
the latter animoeity he excited.^ Both seem to be 
the work of several persons, one of whom, there can 
be little doubt, was Cotton Mather; for it is not easy 
to mistake the mingled flippancy and pedantiy of his 
style. He bore the governor a grudge, for Dudley 
had chafed him in his inordinate vanity and love of 
power. 

If Dudley loved himself first, he loved his native 
New England next, and was glad to serve her if he 
could do 80 in his own way and without too much 
sacriflce of his own interests. He was possessed hy 
a restless ambition, apparently of the cheap kind that 
prefers the first place in a small community to the 
second in a lai^ one. He was skilled in the arts of 
the politician, and knew how, by attentions, dinnem, 
or commissions in the militia, to influence his Coun- 
cil and Assembly to do his will. His ainlities were 
beyond question, and his manners easy and graceful; 
but his instincts were arbitrary. He stood fast for 

1 A Mtmorial of the Pnteat DtplerahU State of Nm Engltmd, 
Anton, 17DT. Tht Dtplerabie Statu of Nao Englmd, by lUaMM of a 
Coottma and Tnadieroiu Govemour and Putiilanmou* CmmttUar*, 
Ijndoti, 170S. The fint of the above is uiawered bj a pamphlet 
called • Modttt tngmrg. All three are reprinted la Mau. Bitt. Cofl, 
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prerogatiTe, and even his hereditaij Calrinism had 
strong Epiacopal leaniagB. He was a man of the 
world in the better as well aa the woiae eense of tha 
term; was loved and adndied by some as much aa 
he was hated by otheis; and in the words of one of 
his succesaoiB, ** had as mas; virtaes as can consist 
with so great a thiist for honor and power."' 

His enemies, however, set no bounds to their denun- 
ciation. "AU the people here are bought and sold 
betwixt the gOTemoor and his son Paul," says one. 
"It is my belief," says another, probably Cotton 
Mather, "that he means to help the French and 
Indians to destroy all they can." And again, "He 
is a ciiminal govemour. . . . His God is Mammon, 
his aim is the rain of his country." The meagreness 
and uncertainty of his salary, which was granted by 
yearly votes of the Assembly, gave color to tiie 
charge that he abused bis official position to improve 
his income. The worst accusation against him was 
that of connivii^ in trade with the French aod 
Indians under pretence of exchanging prlsoneis. 
Six prominent men of the colony — Borland, Vetch, 
Lawson, Rous, Phillips, and Coffin, only three of 
whom were of New England or^in — were brought 
to trial before the Assembly for trading at Port 
Royal; imd it was s^d that Dudley, though he had 
no direct share in the business, found means to make 
profit from it. All the accused were convicted and 
fined. The more strenuous of their judges were for 
1 BmcUiiMD, u. IH. 
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Bending tliem to jail, and Rous was to have been 
sentenced to " sit an hoar upon the gallows with a 
rope about his neck; " but the governor and councU 
objected to these severities, and the Assembly forbore 
to impose them. The popular indignation against 
the accused was extreme, and probably not without 
oanse.^ There was no doubt an illicit trade between 
Boston and the French of Acadia, who during the 
war often depended on their enemies for the neces- 
saries of life, since supplies from Fiance, precarious 
at the best, were made doubly so I^ New England 
cruisers. Thus the Aoadians and their Indian allies 
were but too happy to exchange their fuis for veiy 
modest supplies of tools, utensils, and perhaps, at 
times, of arms, powder, and lead.' What with 
privateering and illicit trade, it was clear that the 
war was a source of profit to some of the chief 
peisons in Boston. That place, moreover, felt itself 
tolerably safe from attack, while the borders were 
stung from end to end as by a swarm of waspe ; and 

* The agent of HMMchusettB at London, tpeaUng of the three 
chief offender!, Myi that they were neither " of EngUih extraction, 
nor natiTei of the place, and two of them wei« rerj new comert." 
Jeremiah Dommer, Letter to a NMe Lord ameentmg ike late Expedi- 
d'oN t« Canada. 

* The French naral captain BonarentiiTe mji that the Acadian* 
were forced to depend on Boston traderi, who Bcmetfniei plundered 
them, and lometiniea lold them inppliei. (Bonavmlure aa Minietr^, 
80 NoMmbn, 1706.) Colonel Quarj, Judge of Admiralty at New 
Tork, writes : " There hath been and itill la, a« I am informed, a 
Trade carried on with Port Royal by lome of the toppinn men of 
that goTernment [Boatoii], under colonr of lending and receiving 
naggi of truce." — Quorjr to Ike Lord* tf Trad*, 10 Jamiary, 1708, 
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titins the country conceived the idea that the town 
was fattening at its expense. Vaudreuil roports to 
the minister that Hie people of New England want 
to avenge themselves ^yy an attack on Canada, but 
that their chief men are for a policy of defence. This 
was far from being wholly true ; but the notion that 
the rural population bore a grudge against Boston 
had taken strcoig hold of the French, who even 
believed that if the town were attacked, the country 
would not move hand or foot to help it. Perhaps it 
was well for tliem that they did not act on the belief, 
which, as afterwards appeared, was one of their many 
mistakes touching the character and dispomtton of 
theu- English neighbors. 

The sentences on Borland and his five companions 
were annulled by the Queen and Council, on the 
ground that the Assembly was not competent to tiy 
the case.' The passionate cliarges agwinst Dudley 
and a petition to t^e Queen for his removal were 
equally unavailing. The Assemblies of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, the chief merchants, the 
officers of militia, and many of tlie ministers sent 
addresses to the Queen in praise of the governor's 
administration;* and though his eitemies declared 
that the Votes and signatures were obtained by the 
arts &miliar to him, his recall was prevented, and 
he held his office seven years longer. 

1 CauneU Bteord, In Hatchinton, ii. 144. 

* Thete kddreiiei Are ftppeaded to A Modal Fuquirif iOo lIU 
Ormmdt and Ocauiont of a latt FamjAUl intUvltd a Mtm«rUd of At 
fmmt D^)iottMe Slat* of New Bngimd. Loiuh*, 1707. 
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1700-1710. 

THE OLD RfiOIHE IN ACADIA. 

Th> Fuhbbt Qdbbtiov. — FmrrATBBBa amd FmAna. — Pokt 
BoTAL. — Omcui. Gossip. — Abubb of Bbouili^h. — Com. 
Fi^twm or Db Godtih. — Sube&case aud hu Oftiobbs.-^ 
Chuhch tMD Statb. — Patbkhal Qovbbnmext. 

Thb French province of Acadia, answering to the 
present Nora Scotia and New Brunswick, was a gay- 
enuneut separate from Canada and suhordinate to it. 
Jacqaes FianQois de Brouillan, appointed to com- 
mand it, landed at Chibucto, the site of Halifax, in 
1702, and crossed by hiUs and forests to the Basin of 
Mines, where he found a smaJl but prosperous settJle- 
ment. "It seems to me," he wrote to the minister, 
"that these people live like true repuWicans, acknowl- 
edging neither royal authority nor courts of law."* 
It was merely that their remoteness and isolation 
made them independent, of necessity, so far as 
ooQcemed temporal goTemment. When Brouillan 
reached Port Royal he found a different state of 
things. The fort and garrison were in bad condi- 
tion; but the adjacent settlement, primitive as it 
was, appeared on the whole duly submiBsive. 
* BronHlan ou AfiWdra, 6 Octobrt, 1702. 
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Possibly it would have been less so if it bad been 
more prosperous ; but the inbalatantB bad lately been 
deprived of fishing, their best resource, by a New 
England privateer which had driven their croft from 
the neighboring seas; and when the governor sent 
Lieutenant KeuviUette in an armed vessel to seize 
the interloping stranger, a fight ensued, in which tbe 
lieutenant was killed, and his vessel captured. New 
England is said to have had no less than three hun- 
dred vessels every year in these waters.^ Before the 
war a French oflScer proposed that New England 
sailors should be hired to teach tbe Acadians how to 
fish, and the Kii^ seems to have approved tbe plan.' 
Whether it was adopted or not, New England in 
peace or war had a lion's share of the Acadian 
fisheries. "It grieves me to tbe heart," writes 
Subercase, Brouillan'a successor, "to see Messieurs 
les Bastonnaia enrich themselves in our domain; for 
tbe base of their commerce is tbe fish which they 
cat«h off our coasts, and send to all parts of the 
world." 

Wben the war broke out, Brouillan's fighting 
resources were so small that be was forced to depend 
largely for help on sea-rovers of more than doubtful 
character. They came chiefiy from tbe West Indies, 
— tbe old haunt of buccaneers, — and were sometimes 
mere pirates, and sometimes semi-piratical privateen 

* Mtmoin dt Subcreow. 
Mimoin du Boy aa Siear dt Brouiliaa, 23 Man, 1700; Lt 
k VHitbim, e Avril, 17W. 
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conmuSBioned by French West IndiaQ goTemora. 
Brouillan's successor writes th&t their opportunities 
are good, since at least a thousand vesaehi enter 
Boston every year.^ Besides these irregular allies, 
the governor usually had at his disposal two French 
frigates of thirty and sixty guns, to which was 
opposed the Massachusetts navy, cODsisting of a ship 
of fifty-six guns, and the "province galley," of 
twenty-two. In 1710 one of these Massachusetts 
vessels appeared off the coast escorting a fishing-fleet 
of no less tiian two hundred and fifty sail, some of 
which were afterwards captured by French coraaiis. 
A good number of these last, however, were taken 
from time to time by Boston sea-rovers, who, like 
their enemies, sometimes bore a close likeness to 
pirates. They seized French fishing and trading 
vessels, attacked French coraaiis, sometimes traded 
with the Acadians, and sometimes plundered them. 
What witli West India rum brought by the French 
freebooters, and Kew Engluid rum brought by the 
English, it is reported that one oould get drunk in 
Acadia for two sous. 

Port Royal, now Annapolis, was the seat of gov- 
ernment, and the only place of any strength in the 
colony. The fort, a sodded earthwork, lately put 
into tolerable repair by the joint labor of the soldiers 
and inhabitants, stood on the point of laud between 
Hie mouth of the river Annapolis and that of the 
small stream now called Allen's River, whence it 
w au Minitln, 8 J<am«r, 1710. 
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looked down Mia long heeia, or land-locked bay, 
which, framed in hills and foreato, had bo won the 
heart of the Baron de Foutrincourt a century before.^ 
The gairison was small, conntiag in 1704 only a 
hundred and eighty-five soldiers and eight comnm- 
aioned officers. At the right of the fort, between it 
and the mouth of the Amiapolis, was the Acadian 
TiU^e, consisting of seventy or eighty small booses 
of one stoiy and an attic, built of planks, boards, or 
logs, simple and rude, but tolerably comfortable. It 
had also a small, new wooden church, to the build- 
ing of which the inhabitants had contributed eight 
hundred francs, while the King paid the rest The 
inhabitants had no voice whatever in public affairs, 
dkongh the colonial minister had granted them the 
privilege of travellii^ in time of peace without pass- 
ports. Thie nUJng olaaa, civil and military, formed 
a group apart, living in or near the fort, in complete 
independence of public opinion, supposing such to 
have existed. They looked only to their maBteis at 
Versailles i and hence a state of tilings as curious as 
it was lamentable. The Uttle settlement was a 
hot-bed of gossip, backbiting, and slander. Officials 
of every degree were continually trying to undermine 
and supplant one another, besieging the minister 
with mutual charges. Brouillan, the govenior, was 
a frequent object of attack. He seems to hare been 
of an irritable temper, aggravated perhaps by an old 
unhealed wound in tiie oheek, which gave him oon< 
1 Fioneen of Fruce In the New Werid, SCS. 
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stant annoyance. One writer decUree that Aoadia 
languishes under selfish gieed and petty tyranny; 
that eveiything was hoped from Brouillan when he 
fiist came, bat that hope has changed to despair; that 
he abuses the King's authori^ to make money, sells 
wine and brandy at retaU, quarrels viih ofGceis who 
are not punctilious enough in saluting him, forces 
the inhaUtants to catch seal and cod for the King, 
and then cheats them of their pay, and countenances 
an obnoxious churchwarden whose daughter is his 
mistress. " The country groans, but dares not utter 
a word," ooncludea the accuser, as he closes his 
indictment.^ 

Brouillan died in the autumn of 1705, on which 
M. de Goutin, a m^;istrate who acted as intendant, 
and was therefore at once the colle^ue of the late 
governor and a spy upon him, writes to the minister 
Ijiat ** the divine justice has at last taken pity on the 
good pec^le of this country," but that as it is base to 
accuse a dead man, he will not say that the pnbUc 
could not help showing their joy at the late governor's 
departure ; and he adds Ihat the deceased was charged 
with a scandalous connection with the Widow de 
Freneuse. Nor will he reply, he says, to the gover- 
nor's complaint to the court about a pretended cabal, 
of which he, De Goutin, was the head, and which 
was in reality only three or four honest men, inca- 
pable of any kind of deviation, who used to meet in 

1 Lft Tonche, Mimoire nir PAeadie, 1702 (ftdruttf k FoDcbsr 
train). 
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a friendly way, and had given offence by not bowing 
down before the beast-^ 

Then he changes the subject, and goes on to say 
that on a certain festal occasion he was incited by 
Bonaventure, who acted as governor after the death 
of Brouillan, to share with him the honor of touching 
off a bonfire before the fort gate; and that this 
excited such envy, jealousy, and discord that he begs 
the minister, once for all, to settle tiie question 
whether a first magistrate has not the right to the 
honor of touching oS a bonfire jointly with a 
governor. 

De Ooutdn sometimes discourses of more serious 
matters. He tells the minister that the inhabitants 
have plenty of cattle, and more hemp ihan they 
can use, but neither pots, scythes, sickles, knives, 
hatchets, kettles for the Indians, nor salt for them- 
selves. "We should be fortunate if our enemies 
would continue to supply our necessities and take the 
beaver-skina with which the colony is goi^d;" add- 
ii^, however, that the Acadians hate the English, 
and will not trade with them if they can help it.^ 

In the next year the "Bastonnais " were again 

' " Qua troii on qtutre uuii, honnttei gem, inc&pablei de g&u- 
ehir en qnoiqne ce «oit, pour n'&Tolr pu fl&:h€ deTut la btte, titai 
Hi qiwUflti de caballstei." — £)> Gouti» an Minitrt, i Dtambre, 
1706, 

* Dt Goidtn an Munttrt, 22 Dfixnbn, 1707. In 1706 BonsreiitiiTe, 
In a time of icucitj, sent b xenel to Boiton to bay proTinoiu, oa 
pretence of excbuging prifonen. £wMMnfwn on Mimitr*, 80 
ihMMire, 1706. 
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bringing supplies, and the Acadians again leceiTing 
them. The new govemor, Subercose, far from being 
pleased at this, was much annoyed, or professed to 
be ao, and wrote to Fonchaitrain, "Nobody could 
sufFer more tJian I do at seeing the English so coolly 
cany on their trade under our very noees." Hen 
he proceeds to the inevitable personalities. "You 
wish me to write without reserve of the officers here ; 
I have little good to tell you;" and he names two 
who to the best of his belief have lost their wits, a 
third who is incorrigibly lazy, and a fourth who is 
eccentric; adding that he is tolerably well satisfied 
with the rest, except M. de la Ronde. " You see, 
Monseigueur, that I am as much in need of a mad- 
house as of barracks ; and what is worse, I am afraid 
that the mauvaia e^rit of this country will drive me 
crazy too."* "You write to me," he continues, "that 
you are informed that M. Labat has killed some 
cattle belonging to the inhabitants. If so, he has 
expiated his fault by blowing off his thumb by the 
bursting of his gun while he was firing at a sheep. 
I am sure tbat the moon has a good deal to do with 
his behavior; he always acts very strangely when 
she is on the wane." 

The chaise lm)ught against Brouillau in regard to 
Madame de Freneuse was brought also against 
Bonaventure in connection with the same lady. 
"The story," says Subercase, "was pushed as far as 

I " Na me fuie i mon tonr tonner U ctfrelle."— ^iiiirmM m 
Miniitrt, ao DAembre, 1706. 
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hell could deaire;"' and he partially defend* the 
accused, declaring that at least his fidelity to the 
King is beyond question. 

De Goutin had a quarrel with Subeicase, and 
writea: "I do all that is possible to live on good 
terms with him, and to that end I walk as if in the 
chamber of a sick prince whose sleep is of the lightest." 
As Subercase defends Bonaventnre, De Goutin at- 
tacks him, and gives partioalais concerning him and 
Madame de Freneuse which need not be recounted 
here. Then comes a story about a quarrel caused by 
some cows belonging to Madame de Freneuse which 
got into the garden of Madame de Saints Vincent, and 
were driven out by a soldier who presumed to strike 
one of them with a long stick. "The facts," gravely 
adds De Goutin, "have been certified to me as I have 
the honor to relate them to your Grandeur."* Then 
the minister is treated to a Btoiy of one Allein. " He 
insulted Madame de BeUeisle at the church door 
after high mass, and when her son, a boy of fourteen, 
interposed, Allein gave him such a box on the ear 
that it drew blood; and I am assured that M. Petit, 
the priest, ran to the rescue in his sacerdotal robes." 
Subercase, on his side, after complaining that the 
price of a certain canoe had been unjustly deducted 
from his pay, though he never had the said canoe at 
•11, protests to Ponchartrain, "there is no country on 

1 " On a poniit U choie aiual loin que I'enfer le ponTftit dfilrer ' 
— SiOenaMt on Minutre, 20 Doremhre, 1T08. 
* £k GrafM an Minittrt, SQ ZJ«t<mh^ 1T08. 
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earth where I would not raUier Uve than in this, by 
reason of the ill-disposed persons who inhalnt it."' 

There was the osual friction between the temporal 
and the spiritual powers. "The Church," writes 
Suberoase, "has long claimed the right of command- 
ing here, or at least of sharing authority with tbe 
civil ruleiB."' The Church had formerly been repre- 
sented by the Capuchin friars, and afterwards by the 
R^ollets. Every complaint was of course carried to 
the minister. In 1700 we find M. de Villieu, who 
then held a provisional command in the colony, accus- 
ing the ecclesiastics of illicit trade with the English." 
Bonaventure reports to Ponchartrain that Pdre F^lix, 
ohafdain of the fort, asked that tbe gate might be 
opened, in order that he might carry the sacraments 
to a sick man, his real object being to marry Captain 
Duvivier to a young woman named Marie Muis de 
Poabomcoup, — contrary, as the governor thought, 
to the good of the aervioe. He therefore forbade the 
match; on which the priests told him that when they 
had made up their minds to do anything, nobody had 
power to torn them from it ; and the chaplain pres- 
ently added that he cared no more for the governor 
than for the mud on his shoes.* He carried his point, 
and married Duvivier in spite of the commander. 

Every king's ship from Acadia brought to Pon- 
ohartrain letters full of matters like these. In one 

1 StOereatt ow Minutrt, 20 Dktmbre, 1708. * Rid. 

* VUlim M Minittn, 20 Octobn, 1700. 

* " n r^pondit qn'il m aonciolt de mol comme da U bone de tM 
tottlien." — Bmavmtart an Mmittrt, 90 Nontmbn, 170G. 
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year, 1703, he got at least fourteen such. If half of 
what Saint-Sinton tells as of him is trae, it ia not to 
be supposed that he gave himself much trouble con- 
cemiog them. This does not make it the less astoa- 
ishing that in the midst of a great and disastrous war 
a minister of State should be expected to waste time 
on matters worthy of a knot of old gossips babbling 
round a tea-table. That pompous spectre which calls 
itself the Dignil^' of History would scorn to take note 
of them; yet they are highly inatructiTe, for the 
morbid anatomy of this little colony has a scientific 
value as exhilnting, all ike more viTidly for the nar- 
rowness of the field, the workings of an unmitigated 
paternalism acting from across the Atlantic. The 
King's servants in Acadia pestered his minister at 
Versailles with their pettiest squabbles, while Marl- 
borough and Eugene were threatening his throne 
with destmotion.' The same system prevailed in 
Canada; but as there the field was broader and the 
men often larger, the effects are less whimsically 
vivid than they appear under the Acadian micro- 
scope. The two provinces, however, were ruled 
alike; and about this time the Canadian Intendant 
Raudot was writing to Ponchartrain in a strain 
worthy of De Goutin, Subercase, or Bonaventure.' 

1 Thete letten of Acadian offlcfala are in the Archive* dn 
Hinisftre de la Marine et des Coloniea at ParU. Copie* of lome of 
them will be fonnd in the Sd teriea of the Cairapmdana Offiddk 
at OtUwa. 

■ AndiK au Minutre, 20 Seplmbre, ITOQ. The copy before me 
coTen lOe (olio p^ei, fllled with goiiiping peraonalitie*. 
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1704^1710. 

ACADIA CEAK0E8 HANDS. 

BmpRUAL >OR Dbsktiiu). — Majob BaH/AKiH Cbubos: his 

BaTAOBH AI GRAND-PBi. — FOH BOTAL XXPHDITIOH'. — FlHTLB 

pBooaBDitcos. — A DiBcmsDiTABLB AvrAis. — Frshch 8uo- 

OBISBB IH NlWIOCRDLAKD. SOHEMBS OT SaKUIL YBTOB. 

A Okakd Bhtbrpbuk. — NicnOLton** Adtahob. — Ajt Ix> 
>BOTBD CaKP. — HnCISTBBIAL Fbomisbs bbokbh. — A Nbw 
BOSBMB. — POBT ROTAL ATTAOUID. — AoADIA OOnquBBBD. 

When war-parties bom Canada struck the English 
boiders, reprisal was difficult against those who hod 
provoked it Canada was made almost inaccessible 
by a huudied leagues of pathless forest, prowled by 
her Indian allies, who were sure to give the alarm 
of an approaching foe ; while, on the other hand, the 
New EnglaodeiB could easily i«ach Acadia by their 
£imiliar element, the sea ; uid hence that unfortunate 
colony often made vicarious atonement for the sins 
of her northern sister. It was from Fi«uch priva- 
teers and fishing-vessels on the Acadian seas that 
Massachusetts drew fuost of the prisoners whom she 
exchanged for her own people held captive in 
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Major Benjamin Churoh, tbe noted Indian fightet 
of King Philip's War, was at Tiverton in Khode 
Island when he heard of Hertel de Rouville'a attack 
on Deerfield. Boiling with rage, he ^mounted bis 
horse and rode to Boston to propose a stroke of 
retaliation. Church was energetic, impetuous, and 
bull-headed, sixty-five years old, and grown so fat 
tiiat when pushing through the woods on the trail of 
Indians, he kept a stout seigeant by him to hoist 
him over fallen trees. Governor Dudley approved 
his scheme, and appointed him to command the ex- 
pedition, with the rank of colonel. Church repaired 
to his native Ouxhury; and here, as well as in 
Plymouth and other neighboring settlements, the 
militia were called out, and the veteran readily per- 
suaded a sufficient number to volunteer under him. 
With the Indians of Cape Cod he found mote diffi- 
culty, they being, as his son observes, " a people that 
need much treating, especially with drink." At 
last, however, some of them were induced to join 
him. Church now returned to Boston, and begged 
that an attack on Port Royal might be included in 
his instructions, — which was refused, on the ground 
that a plan to that effect had been laid before the 
Queen, and that nothing could be done till her 
answer was received. The governor's enemies seized 
the occasion to say that be wished Port Royal to 
remain French, in order to make money by trading 
with iL 

The whole force, including Indians and sailon, 
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amounted to about seven hundred men ; tJiej sailed 
to Matinicus in brigs and sloops, the province galley, 
and two Biitash frigates. From Matinicus most of 
the Bailing-vessels were sent to Mount Desert to wait 
ordeis, while the main body rowed eastward in 
whale-boats. Touohing at Sunt-Castui's fort, where 
the town of' Castine now stands, they killed or 
captuied everybody they found there. Receiving 
felse infonnatiou that there was a large war-party 
on the west side of Passamaquoddy Bay, they has- 
tened to the place, reached it in the night, and 
pushed into the woods in hope of surprising the 
enemy. The movement was difficult; and Church's 
men, being little better than a mob, disregarded his 
commands, and fell into disorder. He raged and 
stormed; and presently, in the darkness and confu- 
sion, descrying a hut or cabin on the &rdier side of 
a small brook, with a crowd gathered about it, he 
demanded what was the matter, and was told that 
there were Frenchmen inside who would not come 
out. "Then knock tliem in the head," shouted the 
cholerio old man; and he was obeyed. It was said 
that the victims belonged to a party of Canadians 
captured just before, under a promise of life. After- 
wards, when Church returned to Boston, there was 
an outcry of indignation gainst him for this butch- 
ery. In any case, however, he could have known 
nothing of t^e alleged promise of quarter. 

To hunt Indians with an endless forest behind 
tbem was like chasing shadows. The Acadians 
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were Boier game. Clmrch Bailed with a part of his 
foice up the Bay of Fundy, and landed at Grand 
Fr^ -~ a place destined to a dismal notoriety half 
a centniy later. The inhahitante of this and the 
neighboring settlements made some slight resistance, 
and killed a lieuteoant named Baker, and one soldier, 
after which they fled; when Church, first causing 
the houses to be examined, to make sure that nobody 
was left in tliem, ordered them to be set on fire. 
The dikes were then broken, and the tide let in upon 
the growing crops.^ In spite of these harsh proceed- 
ings, he fell far short in his retaliation for the bar- 
barities at Deerfield, since he restrained his Indians 
and permitted no woman or child to be hurt, — at 
the same time telling his prisoners that if any other 
New England Tillage were treated as Deerfield had 
been, he would come bock with a thousand Indians 
and leave them free to do what they pleased. With 
this bluster, he left tiie unfortunate peasants in the 
extremity of terror, after carrying off as many of 
them as were needed for purposes of exchange. A 
aznall detachment was sent to Beaubassin, where it 
committed similar havoc. 

Church now steered for Port Royal, which he had 
been forbidden to attack. The two frigates and the 

I Church, Enierlaiiung Pastagtt. "TTii habitant del Miuei a dit 
qne 1m etmeinii avalent btk dans tontea lea riviirea, qu'Ll n'7 resUit 
plna qae qiutre babitatiDnB en entier, le reliant lyoDt itt brul^." 

^Bxp^iliau faiif par Ua Anglais, ITOl. " Qu'ili araient . . . 
braU toatci lei muaon* b la lewrre du haut dea rivilrea." — Laba^ 

litpation d»t Angloit, VJQi, 
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traiuportB had by this time rejoined him, and in 
spite of Dudley's ordeis to make no attempt on the 
French fort, the BritiBh and proTincial officeiB met 
in cooncil to consider whether to do so. With one 
voice they decided in the negative, since they had 
only four hundred men available for landii^, while 
the French garrison was no donbt much stronger, 
having had ample time to call the inhabitants to its 
aid. Church, therefore, after trying the virtue of a 
bombastio stunmons to sttirender, and destroying a 
few houses, sailed back to Boston. It was a miser- 
able retaliation for a barbarous outrage; as the 
guilty were out of reach, the invaders turned their 
ire on the umocent-^ 

If Port Royal in French hands was a source of 
illicit gain to some persons in Boston, it was also an 
occasion of loss by the piivateeis and corsairs it sent 
out to prey on trading and fishing vessels, while at 
the same time it was a standing menace as the poe- 
'sible naval base for one of those armaments against 
the New England capital which were often threat* 
ened, though never carried into effect. Hence, in 
ITOT the New England colonists made, in their bung- 
ling way, a serious attempt to get poesession of it. 

Dudley's enemies raised the old cry tliat at heart 

1 On thf* ftfiiir, Thomu Church, Entertaining Panagtt (1716). 
The writer wu the ion of Benjanun Chorch. FenhaUow ; Belknap, 

i. 266 ; DudUy lo , 21 April, ITH ; Hutehinaon, U. 132 ; Dqior- 

abU Slate o/Nea Englmd; Entrepriat da Atiglait tor VAcadU, 1704; 
ExptditionM faita par la Anglait dt In Nomdie Angleltnt, ITHj 
Idiba^ InvatioH da Angiai* dt BaiUm, 1701. 
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he wished Port Royal to remain French, and was 
only forced fay popular clamor to countenance an 
attack upon it. The charge Beems a malicious 
slfuader. Early in March he proposed the enterprise 
to the General Court; and the question being referred 
to a committee, they reported that a thousand soldiers 
should be raised, vessels impressed, and her Majesty's 
fr^te *'Deptford," with the province g&Uey, em- 
ployed to convoy them. Ad Act was passed accord- 
ingly.* Two regiments were soon afoot, one uni- 
formed in red, and the other in blue ; one commanded 
by Colonel Francis Wainwright, and the other by 
Colonel Winthrop Hilton. Rhode Island sent eighty 
more men, and New Hampshire sixty, while Con- 
necticut would do nothing. The expedition sailed 
on the thirteenth of May, and included one thousand 
and seventy-six soldiers, with about four hundred and 
fifty sailois. 

The soldiers were nearly all volunteers from the 
mral militia, and their training and discipline were 
STtch as they had acquired in the uncouth frolics and 
plentifnl New England rum of the periodical ** muster 
days." There chanced to be one officer who knew 
more or less of the work in hand. This was the 
English engineer Rednap, sent out to look after 
the fortifications of New York and New England. 
The commandei^in-cluef was Colonel John March, of 

1 Separto/aC«mtiutU*laeima'der kUExeen«i>ei^tSpetci,12MtinA, 
ITOT. Bttalut fir an Eipeditiim agaiiM Port ttojai (UuMchnietU 
ArchlTM). 
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Newbtuy, who bad popular qualities, had seen fron- 
tier service, aod was personally brave, but totAlly 
mi£t for bis present position. Most of the ofSoers 
were civilians from eoimtry towns, — Ipswich, Tops- 
field, Lynn, Salem, Dorchester, Taunton, or Wey- 
mouth.' In the province galley went, as sccietaiy 
of the expedition, that intelligent youth, William 
Dudley, sou of the governor. 

New England has been blamed for not employing 
trained officeiB to command her levies ; but with the 
exception of Rednap, and possibly of Captain Samuel 
Vetch, there were none in the country, nor were 
they wanted. In their stubborn and jealous inde- 
pendence, the sons of the Puritans would have 
resented Iheir presence. The provincial oSS.cers 
were, without exception, civilians. British regular 
offlceis, good, bad, or indifferent, were apt to put on 
airs of superiority which galled the democratic sus- 
ceptibilities of the natives, who, rather than endure 
a standing military force imposed by the mother- 
countiy, preferred to suffer if they must, and fight 
their own batties in their own crude way. Even 
for irregular warfare they were at a disadvantage; 
Canadian feudalism developed good partisan leaders, 
which was rarely the case with New England democ- 
racy. Colonel John March was a tyro set over a 
crowd of ploughboys, fishermen, and mechanics, 
ofBcered by tradesmen, farmers, blacksmiths, vilh^ 

1 AvtMagrajiky of See. J<An Barnard, one of the Atb chaplaini 
•f the ezpedition. 
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m^fnates, and deacons of the church, — for the char- 
acters of deacon and militia officer wete often joined 
in one. These improvised soldieis conmionly did 
well in small numbera, and veiy ill in large ones. 

Early in Jane the expedition sailed into Port 
Royal Basin, and Lieutenant-Colonel Appleton, with 
three hundred and fifty men, landed on the north 
shoie, fouj or fire miles below the fort, inarched up 
to the mouth of the Annapolis, and was there met 
by an ambushed body of French, who, being out- 
numbered, presently took to their boats and retreated 
to the fort Meanwhile, March, with seven hundred 
and fifty men, landed on the south shore and pushed 
on to the meadows of Allen's River, which they 
were crossing in battle array when a fire blazed out 
upon them from a bushy hill on the farther bank, 
where about two hundred French lay in ambush 
under Subercase, the governor. March and his men 
crossed the stream, and after a skimush that did 
little harm to either side, the French gave way. 
The English then advanced to a hill known as the 
Lion Rampant, within cannon-shot of the fort, and 
here began to intrench themselves, stretching their 
lines right and left towards the Annapolis on the one 
hand, and Allen's River on the other, so as to form 
a semicircle before the fort, where all the inhabitants 
had by this tame taken refuge. 

Soon aU was confusion in the New England camp, 
•^the consequence of March's incapacity for a large 
command, and the greenness and ignorance of both 
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himself and his Babordinatos. Theie weie conflicting 
opinions, wranglings, and disputes. The men, losing 
ftll confidence in liieir officezs, became nnm&nageahle. 
'*The devil vaa at work among us," writes one of 
liwte present. The engineer, Rednap, the onlj one 
(d them who knew anything of the work in hand, 
began to mark oat the batteries; but he soon lost 
temper, and declared that "it was not for him to 
venture his reputation with such ungovernable and 
undisciplined men and inconstant officers."' He 
lafused to Imng up the cannon, saying that it coiild 
not be done under the fire of the fort; and the naval 
captains were of the same Ofuoion. 

One of the chaplains, Rev. John Barnard, being 
i>f a martial turn and full of zeal, took it upon him- 
self to make a plan of t^e fort; and to that end, after 
providing himself with pen, ink, paper, and a horse- 
pistol, took his seat at a convenient spot; but his 
task was scarcely begun when it was ended by a 
cannon-ball that struck the ground beside him, 
peppered him with gravel, and caused his prompt 
retreat' 

French deserters reported that there were five 
hundred men in the fort, with forty-two heavy can- 
non, and that four or five hundred more were 
expected every day. This increased the general 
bewilderment of the besiegers. There was a council 
of war, Rednap declared that it would be useless 

1 A BMtaH Otn&mm to Aif Friend, IS Jtau, 1707 (HaM. ArchiTei}. 
■ Aatetkgraphy ofS*v. Jehm Bamard, 
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to peiBiBt; and Etfter liot debate and contradiction, 
it was resolved to decamp. Thiee daja after, t^ers 
was anotier council, wilich voted to bring up the 
cannon and open fire, in spite of Rednap and tiie 
naval captuna; but ia the next evening a thiid 
council resolved again to Taise the siege as hopeless. 
This disgusted the rank and file, who were a little 
soothed by an order to destroy the storehouse and 
other buildings outside the fort; and, ill led as they 
were, they did the work thoroughly. "Never did 
men act more boldly," says tlie witness befon 
quoted; '*diey threatened tlie enemy to his nose, 
and would have taken the fort if the officers had 
shown any spirit They found it hard to bring them 
off. At the end we broke up with the confusion of 
Babel, and went about our faosineBS like fools."' 

The bafSed invaders sailed crestfallen to Casoo 
Bay, and a vessel was sent to carry news of the mis- 
carriage to Dudley, who, vexed and inceoBed, ordeied 
another attempt. March was in a state of helpless 
indecision, increased by a bad cold ; but the governor 
would not recall him, and chose instead the lament- 
able expedient of sending three members of the 
provincial council to advise and direct him. Two of 
them had oonuntssions in the militia; the third, 
John Leveiett, was a learned bachelor of divinity, 
formerly a tutor in Hu>vard College, and soon after 

1 A Boiton amUman U, kit FrUnd, IS Jmt (old ttjU), 1707. The 
fliud »tt«ck ben alladed to took pUce on the night of the liiteenth 
of June (new atjle). 
roi. I.— 9 
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its piesideDt, — capable, no doubt, of pleaching Cal- 
Tinistio sermons to the students, bat totally unfit to 
commaod men or conduct a siege. 

Young William Dudley was wtiting meanwhile to 
his father how jealousies and quarrels weie rife 
among the officers, bow their conduct bred disorder 
and desertion among the soldiers, and bow Colonel 
March and otheis bebaved as if they had nothing to 
do but make themselves popular.^ Many of the 
ofQcers seem, in &ct, to have been small politioiana 
in search of notoriety, with an eye to votes or 
appointments. Captain Stuckley, of the British 
frigate, wrote to t^e governor in great discontent 
abont the " nonsensical malice " of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Appleton, and adds, "I don't see what 
good I can do by lying here, where I am almost 
murdered by mosquitoes."* 

The three commissioners came at last, with a rein' 
forcement of another frigate and a hundred reeruits, 
which did not supply losses, as the soldiers had 
deserted hy scores. In great ill-humor, the expedi- 
tion sailed back to Fort Royal, where it was found 
that reiuforoemcutfi had also reached the French, 
including a strongly manned privateer from Mar- 
tinique. The New England men landed, and there 
was some sharp skirmishing in an orchard. Chaplain 
Barnard took part in the fray. ** A shot brushed my 
wig," he says, "but I was mercifully preserved. 

1 Widiam Dudlti/ to Gavenur DudUg, U Jun*, ITOT. 
• SludUy to DudUg. 28 Jua*. 1707. 
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We soon drore them out of tbe orchard, killed a few 
of them, desperately wounded the privateer captain, 
and after lihat we all embarked and returned to 
Boston as &st as we could." This summary state- 
ment is imperfect, for tliere was a good deal of skir- 
miahing from the thirteenth August to the twentieth, 
when the invaders sailed for home. March was 
hooted as he walked Boston streets, and children ran 
after him cryii^, "Wooden swordt " There was an 
attempt at a court-martial ; but so many officers were 
accused, on one ground or another, that hardly enough 
were left to try them, and the matter was dropped. 
With one remarkable exception, the New England 
militia reaped scant laurels on tJieir variouB ezpedi- 
tions eastward; but of all tbeir shortcomings, this 
was the most discreditable.' 

Meanwhile events wor&y of note were passing in 
Kewfoundland. That island was divided between 
the two conflicting powers, — the chief station of the 
French being at Plaoentia, and that of the English 
at St. John. In January, 1705, Suberoaae, who soon 

' A coDildentble nnmlier of letter* and official papen on thit 
expedition will be foond in the 61it and Tlit rolomei of the Hatu- 
chnaett* ArchiTet. See also Hntchinton, 11. 161, and Belkiup, i. 
278. "nie cnrion* narratiTe of the chaplain, Barnard, U In Matt. 
HitL Celi., 3d Seriet, r. 189-196. The account in the DtploriMt 
Slatt ofNtw En^and Is meant lolelj to lojore Dadlef. The chief 
French account! are Enlr^mte da Atufini amtre FAcadU, S8 Jmt, 
1707 ; Suberaue a» Mittittn, mimt date; LobaX an Jfinutre, 6 Jmllet, 
1707 1 Itelation appended to Di^ville, Vogagt dt FAeadie. The latt 
ia extremely looie and fancif uL Suberca«e pnli the Engliafa force 
at three thoutand men, wbereaa the official retnmi shoT it to hare 
been, loldlen and Milon, about half thi* nunber. 
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after became govemor of Acadia, mazched with four 
handled and 6tty soldien, Canadiana, and buc- 
caneeiB, aided by a band of Indiana, E^ainst St. 
John, — a fisbing-viUage defended by two forts, the 
Bmaller, known as the castle, held by twelve men, 
and the larger, called Fort William, by forty men 
\inder Captain Moody. The latter was attacked hy 
the French, who were beaten off; on which they 
bamed the unprotected houses and fishing-bats with 
a brutality equal to that of Church in Acadia, and 
followed up the exploit by destroying the bamlet at 
Fenyland and all the defenceless hovels and fish- 
stages along the shore towards Trinity Bay and 
Booavista.^ 

Fonr years later, the Sieur de Saint-Ovide, a 
nephew of Brouillan, late governor at Port Royal, 
struck a more creditable blow. He set out from Fla- 
centia cm the tMrteenth of December, 1708, with one 
hundred and sixty-four men, and on tbe first of 
January approached Fort William two hours before 
day, found the gate leadii^ to the covered way open, 
entered with a band of volunteers, rapidly crossed 
the ditch, planted ladders t^inat the wall, and 
leaped into the fort, then, as he declares, garrisoned 
by a hundred men. His main body followed close. 
The English were taken unawares ; their commander, 

' PenhftUow pnta the French force At Are hnudi^ and flttr. 
JeretnUh Dnmmer, Lettv to a Nobk Lord amamung At lata Ezptii- 
tio» to Canada, »ty» that tko haroc committed Mnutoned a total 
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who showed great oonittge, tras strack down hy 
tfaiee shots, and after some sharp fighting ih& place 
was in the hands of the aseiulants. The small fort 
at the montli of the harhot capitulated on the second 
day, and the palisaded village of the inhahitants, 
which, if we aie to believe Saint-Ovide, contained 
nearly six hundred men, made little resistance. St. 
John became for the moment a French poaaession; 
but Costebelle, governor at Flacentia, despaired of 
holding it, and it was abandoned in the following 
summer.! 

About this time a scheme waa formed for t^ 
permanent riddance of New England from war- 
parties bj the conquest of Canada." The prime 
mover in it was Samuel Vetch, whom we have seen 
as an emissary to Quebec for the exchange of prison- 
en, and also as one of the notables fined for illicit 
trade with tiie French. He came of a respectaUe 
Scotch family. His grandfather, his father, three ot 
his uncles, and one of his brothers were Covenanting 
ministers, who had suffered some peiBecntton under 
Charles 11. He himself was destined for the minis- 
try; but his inclinations being in no way clerical, he 

I Saint-Omde au Mnufrv, 30 Jmoier, 1700; Had., SepUmbrt, 
1709; Rapport At CaHebdU, 96 FUniar, 1700. Coatebella mkkM tbft 
Kench force one hnndred txA MTentr-flTe. 

* Some of the French offlciali in Acadia foreuw aggretiiye 
Mtlon on the part of the E&gliah In conwqneiiee of tiie tnunere 
at HaverbilL " Le coup que le* Canadlem riennent de fairs, oh 
Han, jAva fftvce qn'on Enrope, a donn^ catrifera k la iag«, toe fait 
apprAiender mo nprAaiUa." — Da Goutiit au MutiMtrt, 30 IMcmiAn^ 
1708. 
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and his brother William got oomtmssions in Qib 
army, and took an active part in the war that ended 
with the Peace of Syswiok. 

In the next year the two brotheis siuled for the 
iBthmufl of Panama as captains in the band of adven- 
turers embarked in the disastrous enterprise known 
as the Darien Scheme. William Vetch died at sea, 
and Samuel repaired to Kew York, where he married 
a daughter of Robert Livingston, one of the chief 
men of the colony, and engaged largely in the 
Canadian trade. From New York he went to Boston, 
where we find him when the War of the Spanish 
Succession began. During his several visits to 
Canada he had carefully studied the St. Lawrence 
and its shores, and boasted that he knew them better 
than the Canadians themselves.^ He was impetuous, 
sanguine, energetic, and headstrong, astute withal, 
and full of ambition. A more vigorous agent for 
tlie execution of the proposed plan of conquest could 
not have been desired. The General Court of 
Massachusetts, contrary to its instinct and its past 
practice, resolved, in view of the greatness of the 
stake, to ask this time for help from the mother^ 
country, and Vetch sailed for England, bearing an 
address to the Queen, begging for an armament to aid 
in the reduction of Canada and Acadia. The scheme 
waxed broader yet in the ardent brain of the agent; 

> F»ttim)n,iIamdrt!fHon.Samiul Vkeh.inCeUeaiimitf lit Nova 
ScBtia Hitterioal Socutg, ir. Compve a. paper bj G«ilerml JunM 
Orant WiUan In iRtamalimal StvUm, NoTember, 1681. 
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be proposed to add Newfoundland to the other con- 
qoests, and vhen all was done in the North, to sail 
to the Golf of Mexico and wrest Pensaoola from the 
Spaniards; 1^ which means, he writes, "Her Majesty 
shall be sole empress of the vast North American 
continent." The idea was less risionaiy than it 
seems. Energy, helped hy reasonable good luck, 
might easily have made it a reality, so &t as con- 
cerned the possessions of France. 

Ilie court granted all that Vetch asked. On the 
eleventh of March he siuled for America, fully em- 
powered to carry his plans into executi<m, uid with 
the assurance that when Canada was conquered, he 
should be its governor. A sqiiadron bearing five 
regiments of regular troops was promised. The 
colonies were to muster their forces in all haste. 
New York was directed to famish e^ht hundred 
men; New Jersey, two hundred; Pennsylvania, one 
hundred and fifty; and Connecticut, three hundred 
and fifty, — the whole to be at Albany I^ the middle 
of May, and to advance on Montreal by way of 
Wood Creek and Late Champlain, as soon as they 
should hear that the squadron had reached Boston. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
were to famish twelve hundred men, to join the 
zegulars in attacking Quebec l^ way of the St 
Lawrence.* 

1 Tiutnetitiuta CsJomI V4tiA,l M<vcli,n09s Th* Bvl tf Swidw 
load Id Otdky, SS April, 1709 ; Tht Qiwm to Lord Lavelae*, 1 Mmrdi, 
1109; nuEartefSiaidtHaiidtoLi>rilLiiMlae*,28,^ira,ni» 
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Vetdi iuIacI trom Poitnnoiitlt in the ship ** Diagon,'* 
aooompaoied by CcdcHwl Fnneia Nicholson, late 
lieatoiuDt^oTemor of Nev Yoric, vho was to take 
an important port in. the enteipiiae. The oquadton 
with the five r^imenfa was to follow witihoat delay. 
The weather was bad, and the " Dr^on," beating for 
five weeks againat headwinds, did not enter Boston 
harbor till the evening of tihe twenty-eighth of April. 
Vetoh, chafing with impatience, for every moment was 
precious, sent off ezpTeaaes that same night to carry 
the Qoeen's letteis to the govemom of Bhode Island, 
Cramecticut, New J^aey, and Pennsylvania. Dudley 
and his council met the next morning, and to t^em 
Vetoh delivered tlie royal mess^e, which was re- 
ceived, he says, "with the dntifnl obedience becmn- 
ii^ good subjects, and all the marks of joy and 
thankfolness."^ Vetch, Nicholson, and the Massa- 
chusetts authorities quickly arranged their plans. 
An embargo whs laid on the shipping; proviaion was 
made for raising men and supplies and providing 
transportation. When all was in train, the two 
emissaries hired a sloop for New York, and touching 
by the way at Rhode Island, found it in the throes 
of the annual election of govemor. Yet every war- 
like preparation was already made, and Vetch and 
his companion sailed at onoe for New Haven to meet 
Salt(nistall, the newly elected govemor of Contieoti- 

1 Jwrwil «/ VdtA amd mtUtsn (Public Baoord Oflcs). Thli U 
tn the f oim of a Uttu, dgiwd bj botb, and dM«d at lT«w Toik, 
W Jane, ITOB. 
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ent Here too, all vna ready, and the eiiTojB, well 
pleased, continued their TO^Bge to Kew York, which 
thej reached on the eighteenth of Maj. The gorer- 
noT, X'OTd liovelace, had lately died, and Colonel In- 
goldsby, tlie lientenant-goyemor, acted in hie place. 
The ABsembly waa in session, and heiog Btunmoned to 
the council-chamber, the membeis were addressed 
by Vetch and Nioholsou with excellent effect. 

In accepting the plan of conquest, Kew York 
completely changed front. She bad thus for stood 
nenlral, leaving her nei^bois to defend themselres, 
and oanying on an active trade with the French and 
their red allies. Still, it was her intereet that 
Canada should become Ei^lish, t^us throwing open 
to her the trade of the Western tribes; and tin 
promises of aid from England made tixe prospects of 
the campaign so flattering that she threw herself into 
the enterpnse, though not wititiont Traces of protest, 
— for while the frontier fanners and some prominent 
tntizens like Peter Schuyler thought that the time 
for action had cimie, the Albany traders and their 
allies, who &ttened on Canadian beaver, were still 
for peace at any price.* 

^' With Pennsylvania and New Jersey the case was 
different. The one, controlled by non-combatant 
Qoakers and safe from French war-parties, refused 
all aid; while the other, in less degree under the 
same military blight, would give no men, though 
gnuitingaslowandrelnctant ccntributionof X8,000, 
1 TlMmaKdiwiatoilT.AppU,3Jalf,ll(». 
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taking caie to aappiess on the record every indication 
that the money was meant for military uses. Nev 
Fork, on the other hand, raised her full contingent, 
imd Maaaachusetta and New Hampehiie something 
more, being warm in the faith that their borders 
would be plagued with war^parties no longer. 

It remained for New York to gain the help of tiie 
Five Nations of the Iroquois, to which end Abraham 
Schuyler went to Onondaga, well supplied with 
presents. The Iroquois capital was now, as it had 
been for years, divided between France and England. 
French interests were represented by the two Jesuits, 
Mareuil and Jacques Lamberville. The skilful man- 
agement of Schuyler, joined to his gifts and his rum, 
presently won over so many to the English party, 
and raised such excitement in the town tiiat Lamber- 
ville thought it beat to set out for Montreal with 
news of what was going on. The intrepid Joncaire, 
^ent of France among the Senecas, was scandalized 
at what he calls the Jesuit's flight, and wrote to the 
commandant of Fort Frontenao that its effect on the 
Indians was such that he, Joncaiie, was in peril of 
his life.' Yet he stood his ground, and managed so 
weU that he held the Seneoas firm in their neutrality. 
LamberviUe's colleague, Mareuil, whose position was 
still more critical, was persuaded by Schuyler that 
his only safety was in going with him to Albany, 
which he did; and on this the Onondf^as, excited 
by nun, plundered and burned the Jesuit mission- 
> JoDMiraln^. Y. CW. Doet., Iz. SS8. 
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house utd chapel.^ Clearly, the two priests at 
Onondaga were less hungiy for martyrdom than their 
mtudered biethren Jogues, Br^beuf, Lalemant, and 
Charles Gamier; hut it is to be remembered that the 
Canadian Jesuit of the first half of the seventeenth 
centuiy was before all things an apostle, and his 
successor of a century later was before all things a 
political agent. 

As for the Five Nations, that once haughty con- 
federacy, in spite of divisions and waverings, had 
conceived the idea that its true policy lay, not in 
siding with either of the Buropean rivals, but in 
makir^ itself important to both, and courted imd 
caressed by both. While some of the warriors sang 
^e war-song at the prompting of Schuyler, they had 
been but half -hearted in doing so; and even the 
Mohawks, nearest neighbors and best friends of the 
English, sent word to their Canadian kindred, 
the Caughnawagas, that they took up the hatchet 
cmly because they could not help it. 

The attack on Canada by way of the Hudson and 
Lake Champlain was to have been commanded by 
Lord Lovelace or some officer of his choice; bat as 
he was dead, Ingoldaby, his successor in the govern- 
ment of the province, jointly with the govemois of 
several adjacent colonies who had met at New York, 
appointed Colonel Nicholson in his stead.^ Nichol- 

> HbmdU in N. Y. Cei. Doe*., Ix. 886, text ud note. Yatdrttia 
«i Mimttn, 14 Nooembre, 1700. 

* " U I h«d not accepted the command, there would hare ben 
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BOH went to Albany, vlience, wiQi about fifteen hun- 
dred men, he moved up the Hudson, built a stock- 
ade ioxt opposite Saiat(^;a, and another at the spot 
known as the Great Carrying Place. This latter he 
called Fort Nicholson, — a name which it afterwards 
exchanged for that of Fort Lydius, and later still for 
that of Fort Edward, which the town that occupies 
the site owns to this day.^ Thence he cut a rough 
roadway through the woods to where Wood Creek, 
choked with beaver dams, writhed through flat green 
meadows, walled in by rock and forest. Here he 
built another fort, which was afterwards rebuilt and 
named Fort Anne. Wood Creek led to Lake Cham- 
plain, and Lake Champlain to Chambly and Montreal, 
— the objective points of the expedition. All was 
astir at the camp. Flat-boats and canoes were 
made^ and stores brought up from Albany, till every- 
thing was ready for an advance the moment word 
should come that the British fleet had reached 
Boston. Vetch, all impatience, went thither to 
meet it, as if his presence could hasten its arrival. 
Reports of Nicholson's march to Wood Creek had 
reached Canada, and Vaudreuil sent Bamesay, gov- 
ernor of Montreal, with fifteen hundred troche, 
Canadians, and Indians, to surprise his camp. 
Ramesay's fleet of canoes had reached Lake Cham- 



lnBnpei«bl« dUDcnltlM " (sriiing from proTfncUI JstlondM). — 
WicUmr (0 Smuhrlmd. 8 J^y, 1709. 

I Forti IfichoUon, L^dlni, ftiid Ednrd w«n not Qu wbh, but 
■ncceeded each other on the lame gronud. 
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plain, and was halfway to the month of Wood 
Creek, when his advance party was discorered by 
English scouts, and the French commander began to 
fear tiiat he should be surprised in his torn ; in fact, 
some of his Indians weie fired upon from an ambns- 
cade. All was now doubt, perplexity, and confusion. 
Ramesay landed at the narrows of the lake, a little 
south of the place now called Crown Point. Here, 
in the dense woods, his Indians fired on some 
Canadians whom they took for English. This was 
near producing a panic. "Every tree seemed an 
enemy," writes an officer present. Ramesay lost 
himself in the woods, and could not find his army. 
One Deniisseau, who had gone out as a scont, came 
back with &e report t^t nine handled Englishmen 
were cloee at hand. Seven English canoes did in 
fact appear, supported, as the French in their excite- 
ment imagined, by a numerous though invisible army 
in the forest; but being fired upon, and seeing that 
they were entering a hornet's nest, the English 
sheered off. Ramesay having at last found his 
army, and order beii^ gndually restored, a council 
of war was held, after which the whole fore« fell 
back to Chambly, having accomplished nothing.^ 

1 Mtmairt $ur h Canada, AmUt 1709. Thli pftpn, which Iiai 
been ucribed to the ^gineer D« Utj, li printed iu CoBactMa i* 
MoMucriU rOatifi k la Naardle FnoKx, I. 615 (Quebec, 1883), 
printed from the HS. Pant Dcaimmti in Uie Boiton Stste House. 
The writer of the MttKoira wu with Rameiay'i expedition. Abo 
Bamaay i Vavdrtuil, 19 (kMire, 1700, and Vaudraal on MMttn, 
14 Nesadrt, ITOB. Charleri^ uj» that Rameiaj tamed back 
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Great vas the alarm in Canada when it became 
known that the enemy aimed at notiiing less than the 
conquest of the colony. One La Plaine spread a 
panic at Quebec by reporting that, forty-five le^fues 
below, he had seen eight or ten ships under sail and 
heard the sound of cannon. It was afterwards sur- 
mised that the supposed ships were points of rocka 
seen through the mist at low tide, and the cannon 
the floundering of whales at play.' Quebec, how- 
ever, was all excitement, in expectation of attack. 
The people of the Lower Town took refuge on the 
rock above; the men of the neighboring paiishes 
were ordered within the walls ; and the women and 
children, with the cattle and horses, were sent to 
hiding-idaces in the forest. There had been no less 
consternation at Montreal, caused by exaggerated 
reports of Iroquois hostiUty and the movements of 
Nicholson. It was even proposed to abandon Cluunbly 
and Fort Frontenao, and concentrate all available 
force to defend the heart of the colony. " A most 
bloody war is imminent," wrote Vaudreuil to the 
minister, Ponchartrain. 

Meanwhile, for weeks and months Nicholson's 
little army lay in the sultry valley of Wood Creek, 

becanM he bellered tlut there were Are thouMud EngUah kt Wood 
Gr«ek ; bat Rameu; himielf makes their nomber only one thou- 
Mud wbjt«» and two tmndred Indiani. He got hii infornistioii 
from two Dntchmen caught jtut after the alarm near Pointe k la 
CheTelnre (Crown Point). He turned back became he had failed 
to inrpriie the Ei^lish, and alio, it leema, became there were dia- 
agreementa among hii offlcen. 

1 MoimigaMr tU Sait-VaUUr tt PUdpital GOttral dt QiMtec, 208. 
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waiting &oee tidings of Hia amval of the Britiali 
Bquadnm at Boston which were to be its signal of 
advatice. At length a pestilence broke out It is 
said to have been the work of the Iroquois allies, 
who thought tliat the French were menaced with 
ruin, and who, true to their policy of balancing 
one European power against the other, poisoned the 
waters of the creek by throwing into it, above the 
camp, the skins and offal of the animals they had 
killed in their hunting. The stoiy may have some 
foundation, thot^h it rests only on the authority of 
Charlevoix. No contemporary writer mentions it; 
and Vaodreuil says that the malady was caused by 
the long confinement of the English in their fort. 
Indeed, a crowd of men, penned up through the 
heats of midsummer in a palisaded camp, ill-ordered 
and unclean as the camps of the raw provincials 
usually were, and infested with pestiferous swarms 
of flies and mosquitoes, could hardly have remained 
in health. Whatever its cause, the disease, which 
seems to have been a malignant dysentery, made 
more havoc than the musket and the sword. A 
party of French who came to the spot late in the 
autumn, found it filled with innumerable graves. 

The British squadron, with the five regiments on 
board, was to have reached Boston at the middle of 
May. On the twentieth of that month the whole 
contingent of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island was encamped by Boston harbor, with 
tiausporta and stores, ready to embark for Quebec at 
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ten houiB* notice.^ When Vetch, after seeing eveiy- 
ihing in readiness at New York, retnmed to Boston 
on tiie tiiird of July, he foond the New England 
levies encamped there still, drilled diligently every 
day by ofBoets whom he had broaght from England 
for the pnrpose. "The bodies of the men," he 
writes to Lord Sunderland, "are in general bettsi.- 
than in Europe, and I hope their cooiage will prove 
so too; 80 that nothing in hnman prolialHlit^ can 
prevent the sncceas of this glorious enterprise but 
the too late arrival of the fleet." ■ But of the fleet 
there was no sign. **Tbe government here is put to 
vaat expenae," poiBues Vetch, "but they cheerfully 
pay it, in hopes of being freed &om it forever here- 
after. All that they can do now is to fast and piay 
for the safe and speedy arrival of the fleet, for which 
they have Eilready had two public &st-day8 kept" 

If it should not come in time, he continues, **>( 
would be the last disappoiotment to her Majesty's 
coI<Hiie8, who have so heartily comi^ied with her 
royal order, and would render them much more 
miserable than if such a thing had never been under- 
taken." Time passed, and no ships appeared. Vetch 
wrote again : " I shidl only presume to acquaint your 
Lordship how vastly uneasy all her Majesty's loyall 
subjects hare on this continent are. Pray God 

1 Dudltg to Suxderlaad, 14 Auyiut, 1700. 

* Voekta Sunderland, 2 Auguit, 1106. The pay of the men wu nine 
(hlllliiKi a week, with eightpence a da^ for provlibni ; and voit of 
them had reeelred an enltitment bounty of £1S. 
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hasten the fleet."' Dudley, scarcely less Impatient, 
vrote to the same effect. It was all in vain, and 
tiie soldiers remained in their camp, monotonooBly 
dnllii^ day after day through all the summer and 
half the autumn. At length, on the eleventii of 
October, Dudley received a letter from Lord Sunder- 
land, informing him that the promised forces had 
been sent to Portugal to meet an exigency of the 
European war. They were to have reached Boston, 
as we have seen, by the middle of May. Sunder^ 
land's notice of the change of destination was not 
written till the twenty-seventh of July, and was 
eleven weeks on its way, thus imposing on the 
colonists a heavy and needless tax in time, money, 
temper, and, in the case of the expedition against 
Montreal, health and life.' What was left of 
Nicholson's force had fallen hock before Sunderland's 
letter came, making a scapegoat of the innocent 
Veteh, cuising him, and wishing him hanged. 

In New England the disappfnntment and vexation 
were extreme ; hut, not to lose all the fruits of their 
efforts, the govemoiB of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island met and resolved 
to attack Port Royal if the captains of several British 
frigates then at New York and Boston would take 
part in the enterprise. To the disgust of the pro- 
vincials, the captains, with one exception, refused, 

> Vtidt to Simdertmtd, 13 AuguMt, 1700. Dudley writM with eqoa] 
Vgfacy tvo days liter. 

* ItlUn «/* JVtcMfM, DaOtf, and Vddt, 80 Am to 24 OdoAcr, 1709 

TOL. L — 10 
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on the Boore of the late season and the vaut of 
ordeis. 

A tenacious enei^ has always been a ohancter- 
iatio of Nev England, and the hopes of the colonists 
had been laiaed too high to be readilj abandoned. 
Fort Royal was in their eyes a pestilent neet of priya- 
teers and pirates that preyed m the New England 
fisheriee ; and on the refusal of the naval commanders 
to join in an immediate attack, they offered to the 
court to beeiege the place tbemselves next year, if 
they could count on the help of four frigates and 
fire hundred soldiers, to be at Boston by the end of 
March.* The Assembly of Massachusetts requested 
Nicholson, who was on the point of sailing for 
Europe, to b^ her Majes^ to help tbem in an enter- 
prise which would be so advantageous to the Crown, 
"and which, by the long and expensive war, we are 
so impoverished and enfeebled as not to be in a 
capacity to effect." * 

Nicholson sailed in December, and Peter Schuyler 
soon followed. New York, having once entered on 

> Joint Letter ef NickaUm, DadUg, FelcA, and ifoodf to Sunder- 
land, 2t OetoUr, 1709; alio Joint Letter of Dudley, Vetch, and Moadg 
to Sunderland, 26 October, 1700 ; AbttracU of Lettert and Papert relat- 
ing to tMe Attack of Port Rogat, 1700 (Foblic Record Office) ; Addrtu 
of ye li^ahitaMt of Botton and Parti adjacent, 1709. Moody, named 
aboTe, wa* the Briliih oaTil captain who had consented to attack 
Port Bajil. 

■ Order qf AnenUg, 27 October, 1700. UaiMchoaetta had ipeot 
about £22,000 on her futile expedition of 1707, and, with Ifew 
Hampibira and Hhode Island, a little more than £46,000 on that of 
170B, bcaldu continual ontlajr in gnardiug her two bandied mile* 
d( frontier, — a hearj espense for the place and tiin«. 
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tlie patli of ■wax, aaw th&t she muat continue in it; 
and to impress tiie Five Nationa with the might and 
maJBB^ of the Queen, and so dispose them to hold 
&at to the British cause, Schuyler took five Mohawk 
chiefs widi him to England. One died on the voy- 
age; the rest arrived safe, and their appearance was 
the sensation of the hour. They were clad, at the 
Queen's expense, in strange and gay attire, invented 
hy the costumer of one of the theatres; were lodged 
and feasted a8 tiie guests of the nation, driven about 
London in coaches with liveried servants, conducted 
to dockyards, arsenals, and reviews, and saluted with 
cannon by ships of war. The Duke of Shrewsbury 
presented them to Queen Anne, — one as emperor of 
the Mohawks , and the other three as kings, — and 
the Archluahop of Canterbury solemnly gave each of 
them a Bible. Steele and Addison wrote essays about 
them, and the Dutch artist Verelst painted their por- 
traits, which were engraved in mezzotint.^ Their 
jwesence and the speech made in their name before 
the court seem to have had no small effect in draw- 
ing attention to the war in America and inclinii^ the 
ministry towards the proposals of Nicholson. These 
were accepted, and he sailed for America commis- 

> See J. B. Bartlett, In Magcaine of ^mcrfoan MUleiy, Much, 
1878, utd Schnjler, Colonial Nta York, U, 84-89. The chief* re- 
turned to Americw in H»7 on board the " Dragon." An elaborate 
punphlet appeared in London, giving an account of them and tlicir 
people. A fet of the menodnt portraits, which are large and well 
executed. It in the John Carter Brown collection at ProTtdence. 
For photographic raprodnetioiiB, lee Wineor, Nor. mtd Crii. Hilt., t, 
107. Compare Smith, Hia. N. Y., i. aM (1880). 
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siooed to command the enterprise against Port Roy&l, 
with Vetch as adjutant-general-^ 

Ctdonel Ftancis Nicholson had held some modest 
military positions, bat never, it is said, seen active 
service. In colonial afiaiis he had played an import- 
ant part, and in the couree of his life governed, at 
different times, Virginia, New York, Maryland, and 
Carolina. He had a robust, practical brain, capable 
of broad views and lai^e achemes. One of his plana 
was a confederacy of the provinces to resist the 
French, which, to his great indignation, Viigmia 
lejected. He had Jacobite leanings, and had been 
an adherent of James II. ; but being no idealist, and 
little apt to let his political principles block the path 
of his interests, he turned his back on the fallen 
cause and offered his services to the Revolution. 
Though no pattern of domestic morals, he seems to 
have been officially upright, and he wished well to 
the colonies, saving always the dominant interests of 
England. He was bold, ambitious, vehement, and 
sometimes headstrong and perverse. 

Though the English ministry had promised aid, it 
was long in coming. The Massachusetts Assembly 
had asked that the ships should be at Boston before 
the end of March; but it was past the middle of 
May before they sailed from Pljonouth. Then, 
towards midsummer, a etrai^ spasm of martial 
energy seems to have seized the ministry, for Viscount 
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Shannon vas ordeied to Boston with an additional 
force, oommiasioned to take tiie chief command and 
attack, not Port Royal, but Quebec.^ Tliia ill- 
adrised change of plan seems to have been recon* 
aidered; at least, it came to nothing.* 

Meanwhile, the New England people waited impa- 
tiently for liie retarded ships. No order had come 
from England for raising men, and the colonists 
resolved this time to risk nothing till assured that 
&eir labor and money would not be wasted. At 
last, not in March, but in July, the ships appeared. 
Then all was astir with preparation. First, the 
House of Representatives voted thanks to the Queen 
for her '*royal aid." Next, it was proclaimed that 
no Teesel should be permitted to leave the harbor 
**till the service is provided;" and a committee of 
the House proceeded to impress fourteen vessels to 
serve as transports. Then a vote was passed that 
nine hundred men be raised as the quota of Massa- 
chusetts, and a month's pay in advance, blether 
with a coat worth thirty shillings, was promised to 
volunteeis ; a committee of three being at the same 
time appointed to provide the coata. On the next 

1 /itriniditHU to Richard VUeount Shannon, Jdy, ITIOl A report 
of the icheme reached Boston. Hutchinson, ii. 164. 

* The troopi, boweTer, were actuallj embarked. TVtie Statt 
9/ At Fonxt cimmmded bg tki Right Hoi^' Th* Lord TTieraal 
Shanjum, ai Atj vxra Emhary* At Vf^ of (MAtr, 1710. The total 
waa three thonaand two hnndred and slitj-flTe oScen and men. 
Alio, ^annm to Smderland, 16 October, 1710. The abanrditj of the 
attempt at lo late a leaHin ii obTions. Tet the fleet Uf aonie weeki 
more at Portimonth, waitiDg for a fair wind 
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day appeared a proolamatioQ from the govemor 
announcing the aforesaid "eDCoaragementB," eallii^ 
OQ last year's soldieiB to enlist again, promising that 
all should Tetam home as aoon as Port Royal was 
taken, and that each might keep as hia own forever 
the Queen's musket that would be furnished him. 
Now oame an order to colonels of militia to muster 
dieir regiments on a day named, read the proclama- 
tion at the head of each company, and if Tolunteeis 
did not come forward in sufGcient number, to draft 
as many men as might be wanted, appointing, at the 
same time, officers to conduct them to the rendezvous 
at Dorchester or Cambridge ; and, by a stringent and 
ttnusual enactment, the House ordered that they 
should be quartered in private houses, with or with- 
out the consent of the owneis, "any law or usage to 
the contrary notwithstanding." Sailors were im- 
pressed without ceremony to man the transports; 
and, finally, it was voted that a pipe of wine, twenty 
sheep, five pigs, and one hundred fowls be presented 
to the Honorable General NichoUon for his table 
during the expedition.' The above, with slight 
variation, may serve as an example of the manner 
in which, for several generations, men were raised 
in Massachusetts to serve against the French. 

Autumn had begun before all was ready. Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode !bland sent 
their contingents; there was a dinner at the Green 

1 Arehicet of MoMachaMUi, toI. Ixzl., where the original paper* 
•re preferred. 
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Dn^n Tavern in honor of Nicholson, Vetdb, and 
Sir Charles Hobhy, the chief officers of the expedi- 
tion; and on the eighteenth of September the vhole 
put to sea. 

On the twenty-fonrtii the sqaadron sailed into the 
narrow entrance of Port Royal, where the tide nma 
like a mill-atream. One vessel was driven upon the 
rooks, and twenty-six men were drowned. The 
others got in safely, and anchored above Goat Island, 
in eight of the French fort. They consisted of three 
foiuth-iateB, — 'the "Dragon," the "Chester," and 
the " Falmouth ; " two fifth-rates, — the " Lowestoffe " 
and the "Feveisham;" the province galley, one 
bomb-ketch, twenty-four small tmnsportB, two or 
three hoeptal ships, a tender, and several sloops 
canying timber to make beds for cannon and mortars. 
The landing force consisted of four hundred British 
marines, and about fifteen hondred provincials, 
divided into four battalions.* Its onnecessaiy num- 
bers were due to the belief of Nicholson that the fort 
had been reinforced and strengthened. 

In ihe afternoon of the twenty-fifth they were all 
on shore, — Vetch with his two battalions on the 
north side, and Nicholson with the other two on the 
south. Vetch marched to his camping^round, on 
which, in the words of Nicholson's journal, "the 

1 NieioUim and Vetch la At Secretary of State, 16 SepUmbtr, ITlOj 
HQtchinioii,!!. IM; Fenhallow. Mmauchiuetti cent two battallom 
of four hnndrsd and fifty men each, and Connectlciit one bkttaUon 
of thne hundred men, while Kew Huapihire and Bhode ItUnd 
united their contingent* to form « foiirth battalioii. 
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French began to fire pretty tliick." On tlie next 
morning Nicholson's men moved towards tiie fort, 
baobing their way tluongh the woods and croflsing 
the marshes of Allen's River, while the French fired 
briskly with cannon from the ramparts, and small- 
arms from the woods, houses, and fences. They 
were driven hack, and the English advance guard 
intrenched itself within four hundred yards of the 
works. Several days passed in landing artilleTy and 
stores, cannonading from the fort and shelling from 
the English bomb -ketch, when on the twenty-ninth. 
Ensign Perelle, with a drummer and a flag of truce, 
came to Nicholson's tent, bringing a letter from 
Subercase, who begged him to receive into his camp 
and under his protection certain ladies of the fort 
who were distressed by the bursting of the English 
shells. The conduct of Perelle was irregular, as he 
had not given notice of his approach by beat of drum 
and got himself and attendants blindfolded before 
entering the camp. Therefore Nicholson detained 
him, sending back an ofQcer of his own with a letter 
to the effect that he would receive the ladies and 
lodge them in the same house with the French 
ensign, "for the queen, my royal mistress, hath not 
sent me hither to make war against women." Suber- 
case on his part detained the English ofBcer, and 
wrote to Nicholson, — 

Sir, — YoH have ooe of my officers, and I have one of 
jonm; so that now we are equal. However, that hinden 
ma not from believing that once yoa have ^ven me youi 
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word, you will keep it very exact];. On that ground I 
now write to tell yon, eir, that to prevent the spilling 
of both Engliih and French blood, I am ready to hold 
up both bands for a capitulation that will be honorable 
to both of us.* 

In view of which f^reement, he adds that he defets 
sending the ladies to the English camp. 

Another day paaaed, during which the captive 
officeis OQ both sides were treated with much courtesy. 
On the next morning, Sunday, October 1, tJie siege- 
guns, mortals, and coehorns were in position; and 
after some firing on both sides, Nicholson sent 
Colonel Tailor and Captain Abercrombie with a sum- 
mons to sunender the fort Subercase replied that 
he was teady to listen to proposals ; the firing stopped, 
and within twenty-four hours the terms were settled. 
The garrison were to march out with the honors of 
wai, and to be carried in English ships to Rochelle 
or Rochefort. The inhaUtants within three miles of 
the fort were to be permitted to remain, if they 
chose to do so, unmolested, in their homes during 
two years, on taking m oath of allegiance and fidelity 
to the Queen. 

Two hundred provincials marched to the fort gate 
and formed in two lines on the right and left 
Nicholson advanced between the ranks, with Vetch 
on (me hand and Hobby on the other, followed by all 

< Tbe contemporary Endliih trftnaUtiOD of thU letter U printed 
among the pnpen appended to fficMaUoK.'* Jeimtal In CoUtiHhiu of 
Ik Itavif Sealia ffutorical S«ei«lf, I 
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tiie field-^ffioeis. Saberoase came to meet them, and 
gave up the keys, with a few vords of compliment. 
The French officem and men m&rched out witlk 
ehooldeied arms, drums beating, and coloia flying, 
saluting the English commander as they passed; 
then the English troops marched in, raised tlie onion 
flag, and drank the Queen's health amid a general 
firing of cannon from the fort and ahipe. Nicholson 
changed the name of Port Royal to Annapolis Royal; 
and Vetch, already commissioned as gOTcmor, took 
command of the new garrison, which consisted of 
two hundred British marines, and two hundred and 
fifty provincials who had offered themselves for the 
service. 

The English officers gave a breakfast to Hie French 
ladies in the fort. Sir Charles Hobby took in 
Madame de Bonaventure, and the rest followed in 
due order of precedence; but as few of the heats 
could speak French, and few of the guests could 
speak English, the entertainment could hardly have 
been a lively one. 

The French officers and men in the fort when it 
was taken were but two hundred and fifty-eight 
Some of the soldiers and many of the armed inhab- 
itants deserted during the siege, which, no doubt, 
hastened the surrender ; for Subercase, a veteran of 
more than thirty years' service, had borne fair repute 
as a soldier. 

Port Royal had twice before been taken by New 
England men, — once under Major Sedgwick in 1654, 
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and again onder Sir WiUiam Phips in the last war; 
and in eaoh case it had been restored to Fiance by 
treaty. This time Ei^Iand kept what she had got; 
and as there vas no other place of strength in the 
province, the capture of Port Rojal meant the con- 
quest of Acadia.* 

I In a letter to Fondurtrain, 1 Oetober, ITIO (new s^le). Sober- 
cue declare! that be baa not a aou left, nor an; credit. "I bare 
managed to borrow enougb to maintain tbe gurbon for the la«t 
two 7ean, and bare paid wbat I coold b; geiling all m; furniture." 
CbarleToix't account of the siege bis been followed b; most writen, 
both French and Engllth ; but it Ii eztremelj' incorrect. It wai 
aniwered bf one De Oaunei, apparently an officer onder Sobercaae, 
in a paper called Obtervatiom mr la Errturi de la Belatiim d» SUgt 
da Port Bogal . , . faitta mot dt faax nUmnint par It rfij^md Pirt 
CAaWcuoix, whom De Gannet often contradicts flatly. Thni Charle- 
voix pnti the besieging force at thirty-fonr bnndred men, betidea 
officers and lailora, while De Qannei puti it at fourteen hundred ; 
and while CharleToii taya that the garriion were famiahing, hii 
critic laji that tbe; were proTiaioned tor three montha. See tba 
Taluable notei to Sbea'i CharhBiiii, t. 2ST-232. 

The joomal of NlchoUon wai publlBhed"b7 authoritj " in the 
Botton Ntvt Lditr, November, 1710, and has been reprinted, with 
nnmerona accompanjing documentt, including the French and 
Engllib correipondence during the liege, in the Colfedimu of A* 
Neva Scotia Bitioriccd Society, i. 

Vandreuil, before tbe liege, sent a reinforcement to Snbercaae, 
who, hj a itrange infatoatioD, refiued it iV. Y, Col. Doca., \i. B6S, 
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Timid Commamdbbs. — Rbtrxat. — Jo<mi, News fob Cakada. 

— Pions ExiTLTATioii. — Farcifdl Stokhb. — Walkh Dxa- 

OKAOBD. 

MiLiTART Aid from Old England to New, promised 
Id one year and actually given in the next, was a 
fact too novel and surprising to escape the notice 
either of friends or of foes. 

The latter drew strange conclusions from it. Two 
Irish deserieis from an English station in Newfound- 
land appeared at the French post of Placentia fall of 
stories of British and provincial armaments against 
Canada. On this, an idea seized the French com- 
mandant, Costebelle, and he hastened to make it 
known to the colonial minister. It was to the effect 
that tiie aim of England was not so much to conquer 
the French colonies as to reduce her own to submis- 
sion, especiallj Massachusetts, — a kind of republic 
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which haa never willingly accepted a governor from 
its king.i In sending ships and soldiera to the 
"Baetonnais" under pretence of helping them to 
conquer their French neighbors, Costebelle is sore 
that England only means to hiing them to a dutiful 
subjection, "I do not think," he writes on another 
occasion, " that they are so blind as not to see that 
they will insensibly he brought under the yoke of the 
Parliament of Old England; but by the cruelties 
that the Canadians and Indians exercise in continual 
incursions upon their lands, I judge that they would 
rather be delivered from tlie inhumanity of such 
neighbors than preserve all the former powers of their 
httle republic." ' He tiiinks, however, that the 
design of England ought to be strongly represented 
to the Council at Boston, and that M. de la Ronde 
Denys will be a good man to do it, as he speaks 
English, has lived in Boston, and has many acquaint- 
ances there.' 



) Rapport dt CMttbOe, U Ocl«bn, 17M. Ibid., 8 D^cembre, 1709. 

* ** J« ne Im croit pu Miet areuglei poor ne point I'BpereeToiT 
qn'mMnriblement ill ront subir le joug dn pu-lement de U vieille 
Angleteire, mil* p«r lei criuuUi que lei Canadiens et laiiTagei 
exercent inr lenra terrei par dea connei conduiiellei }e jnge qo'ila 
alment encore mieiui so d^liner de rinhnmaniU de leoiblkblei 
TOliin* qne de conaerrer tonte I'ancienne autoiit^ de leur petite 
rtpnbllqne." — CaOtbdit au Minittn, 8 IMctmhrt, 1710. He clung 
tenadouilj to tbli idea, and wrote again in 1713 that " lei cmautja 
de noi lanTagei, qni font borreur k rapporter," wonld alwaji Incline 
the New England people to peace. Thej had, howeTer, an oppoaita 
effect 

* It it more than probable that La Bonde Denfi, who bad 
itndied tha " Bailonnaia " with can, tin cave the idea to CoitebeU« 
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The minister, Fonchartiain, was Btrack by Coeto- 
belle's suggestion, and wrote both to him and to 
Vaudnuil in high approval of it. To Vaudreuil he 
says : " Monsieur de CoAtebelle has infoimed me that 
the chief object of the armament made hy the English 
last year was to estal^h their sovereignty at Boston 
and New York, tlie people of these provinces having 
always maintuned a sort of republic, governed by 
their council, and having been unwilling to receive 
absolute governors from the kings of England. This 
destination of tlie armament seems to me probable, 
and it is much to be wished that the Council at 
Boston could be informed of the designs of the 
English court, and shown how important it is for 
that province to remun in the state of a republic. 
The King would even approve our helping it to do 
BO. If you see any prospect of success, no means 
should be spared to secure it. The matter is of the 
greatest importance, but caie is essential to employ 
persons who have the talents necessaiy for conduct- 
ing it, besides great secrecy and prudence, as well as 
tried probity and fidelity. This affair demands your 
best attention, and must be conducted with great 
care and precaution, in order that no false step may 
be taken."* 

Ponchartitun could not be supposed to know that 
while under her old charter Massachusetts, called by 

> P«ti(AartTa!n i Vaudreita, 10 Aoit, ITIO. /'oiicbirtnii'ii i CattebelU, 
mItKt dale. These let(«n aie in answer to the reporu of Coitebell% 
Mora cited. 
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him and other FreDchmen the government of Boston, 
had chosen her own governor, Nev York had always 
received hers from the court. What is most cmious 
in this affair is the attitude of Louis XIV., who 
abhorred republics, and yet was prepared to bolster 
up one or more of tiiem beyond the Atlantic, — 
thinking, no doubt, that they would be too small 
and remote to be dangerous. 

Costebelle, who had suggested the plan of warning 
the Council at Boston, proceeded to unfold his 
scheme for executing it. This was to send La 
Ronde Denys to Boston in the spring, under the pre- 
text of treating for an exchange of prisoners, which 
would give him an opportuni^ of insinuating to the 
colonists that the forces which the Queen of England 
sends to join their own for the conquest of Acadia 
and Canada have no object whatever but that of 
ravishing from them the liberties they have kept so 
firmly and so long, bat which would be near ruin if 
the Queen should become mistress of New France by 
tiie fortune of war; and that either they must have 
sadly fallen from iheit ancient s|nrit, or their chiefs 
have been corrupted by the Court of London, if they 
do not see that they are using their own weapons for 
the destruction of their republic' 

La Ronde Denys accordingly received his instruc- 
tions, which authorized him to n^otiate with the 
" Bastonnais " as with an independent people, and 
offer them complete exemption from French hostility 

1 CoHOtlU a Pmelmtraiit, 8 Dtctmin, 1710. 
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if tbey woald promise to give no more &id to Old 
England either in ships or men. He was told at the 
same time to approach the suhject with great caution, 
and unless he found willing listeners, to pass ofF the 
whole as a pleasantry.^ He went to Boston, where 
he was detained in consequence of preparations then 
on foot for attacking Canada. He tried to escape ; 
but his vessel was seized and moored under the guns 
of the town, and it is needless to say that his mission 
was a failure. 

The idea of Costebelle, or rather of La Ronde, — 
for it probably originated with him, — was not with- 
out foiindation; for though there is no reason to 
believe that in sending ships and soldiers gainst the 
French, England meant to use them against the 
liberties of her own colonies, there can be no doubt 
that she thought those liberties excessive and trouble- 
some; and, on the other side, while the people of 
Massachusetts were still fondly attached to the land 
of their fatliers, and still called it "Home," they 
were at the same time enamoured of their autonomy, 
and jealously watchful against any abridgment of it. 

While La Ronde Denys was warning Massachusetts 
of the danger of helping England to conquer Canada, 

' Tnttnietion pour Mmtirur dt la Rmde, Capilaiiu d'Tafiaileril da 
DaachemnU de la ifarini, 1711. " Le dit lieur de la Ronde pODiroit 
entrer ea DifgocUtion et se promettre de fiire ceiier tout«i lortM 
dlioitUitfi da c&a da Caiwda, luppoi^ qne lei ButonnkU pro* 
tnUtent d'eo f k!re de mime de leur cAt^, et qu'ila ne donuaent anciia 
•econn k I'aTenir, d'bommei ni de Taiiieaiu, anx pniiMncei de la 
riellle Angleterre et d'Ecoue ." 
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another Fienohman, in a more prophetic spirit, 
declared that England would make a grave mistake 
if she helped her colonieB to the same end. " There 
is an antipathy, " tluB writer affirms, "between the 
Ei^Iish of Europe and thoee of America, who will 
not endure troops from England even to guard their 
forts;" and he goes on to say that if t^e French 
ooloniea should fall, those of England would con- 
trol the continent from Newfoundland to Florida. 
"Old England" — such are his words — "will not 
imagine that these various provinces will then unite, 
shake off tlie yoke of the English monarchy, and 
erect tliemselves into a democracy."^ Forty or £fty 
years later, several Frenchmen made the same pre- 
diction; but at this early day, when the British 
provinces were so feeble and divided, it is truly a 
remarkable one. 

The anonymous prophet regards the colonies of 
England, Massachusetts above all, as a standing 
menace to tJiose of France; and he proposes a drastic 
remedy ^[ainst the danger. This is a powerful 
attack on Boston by land and sea, for which he 
hopes that God will prepare the way. "When 
Boston is reduced, we wonld call tt^ether all the 
chief men of the other towns of Kew England, who 
would pay heavy sums to be spared from the flames. 
As for Boston, it should be pilli^d, its workshops, 

> "L* vielUe Andleterre ne ilmagineTs pu qne cea dirertM 
ProTince* as rfnniront, et, leconant le Jong de la monarchie Aa 
glaUe, I'Mgeroiit en di<mocT(itie.'' — AfOioin nr la NoaotUt Anglttart, 
ITIO, ITll. (ArchiTH da Ift MuJne.) 
vou L — 11 
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manitfactuies, Bhipjards, all its fine establishments 
rained, and its ehipe sank." If these gentle means 
are used thoroughly, he tbinJES that New Ei^^Iand 
-will cease to be a dangerous rival for some time, 
especially if " Rhodelene " (Rhode Island) is treated 
like Boston.^ 

While the correspondent of the French court was 
thus consigning New England to destruction, an 
attack was preparing against Canada less tmcnlent 
but quite as formidable as tiiat which he uiged 
against Boston. The French colony was tbieatened 
by an armament stronger in proportion to her present 
means of defence than that which lovught her under 
British rule half a century later. But here all com- 
parison ceases; for there was no Pitt to direct and 
inspire, and no Wolfe to lead. 

The letters of Dudley, the proposals of Vetch, the 
representations of Nicholson, the promp^gs of 
Jeremiah Dunmter, agent of Massachusetts in Eng- 
land, and the speech made to the Queen by tbe four 
Indians who bad been the London sensation of the 
last year, had all helped to draw the attention of the 

1 "Pour BuMn, il fftvdnUt U piller, rainer cei ateli«n, wi 
mannfftctnre*, toui let beaux ^tabUtseiueiiU, cooler bu sei lUTirei, 
. . . mioer lea ateliert de coDitnitnioii de narirei." — Mtnoirt mr 
la NmmdU Angltttm, 1710, 1711. The writer wm familUr with 
Botton and iU neighborhood, and bad certainlj ipent *ome time 
there. Fouiblj he wa* no other than La Ronde Denja faimtelf, 
kfter the failure of liia miaaion to excite the "Baatouaaia " to refose 
co-operation with Brituh armamenta. He enlarge* with bittemeaa 
on Oie extent of the Stheries, foreign trade, and ahlp-bnilding of 
New England 
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ministiy to the New World, and the expediency of 
driying the French out of it. Otiier influences con- 
spired to the same end, or in all lilcelihood little or 
nothing would have been done. England was tiling 
of the Continental war, the costs of which ttireatened 
ruin. Marlborough was lancorously attacked, and 
hia moet stanch supporteis the Whigs had given 
place to the Tories, led by the Lord Tressurer 
Harley, and the Secretary of State St John, soon 
afterwards Lord Bolinghroke. Kever was party 
spirit more bitter ; and the new ministry found a con* 
genial ally in the ooaiae and savage but powerful 
geniuB of Swift, who, incensed by real or imagined 
slights from the late minister, Godolphin, gave all 
hia strength to the winning side. 

The prestige of Marlborough's victories was still 
immense. Harley and St. John dreaded it as their 
chief danger, and looked eagerly for some means of 
counteractii^ it. Such means would be supplied 1^ 
Uie conquest of New France. To make America a 
British continent would be an achievement almost 
worth Blenheim or RamiUies, and one, too, in which 
Britain alone would be the gainer; whereas the 
enemies of Marlborough, with Swift at their head, 
contended that his greatest triumphs turned more to 
the profit of Holland or Germany than of England.' 
Moreover, to send a part of his army across the 
Atlantia would tend to cripple his movements and 
diminish his fame. 

> See Swift, Conduct o/tkt dUif. 
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St. John entered wilih ardor into the scheme. 
Seven veteran legiments, five of which were from 
the axmy in FlsndeiB, were ordered to embark. But 
in the choice of commanders the judgment of the 
ministeis waa not left free; there were influences 
t^t they could not disregard. The famoiis Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, lately the favorite of the 
feeUe hut wilful queen, had lost her good graces and 
given place to Mta, Masham, one of the women of 
her bedchamber. The new favorite had a brother, 
John Hill, known about the court as Jack Hill, 
whom Marlborough had pronounced good for noth- 
ing, but who had been advanced to the rank of 
colonel, and then of brigadier, through the influence 
of Mrs. Maaham; and though his agreeable social 
qualities were his best recommendation, he was now 
appointed to command the troops on the Canada 
expedition. It is not so clear why the naval com* 
mand was given to Admiral Sir Hoveuden Walker, 
a man whose incompetence was soon to become 
notorious. 

Extreme care was taken to hide the destination of 
the fleet. Even the Lords of the Admiralty were 
kept ignorant of it. Some thought the ships bound 
for the West Indies; some for the South Sea. 
Nicholson was sent to America with orders to the 
several colonies to make ready men and supplies. 
He landed at Boston on the eighth of June. The 
people of the town, who were nearly all Whigs, were 
taken by surprise, expecting no such enterprise on 
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the part of the Toiy miniatiy; and their perplexity 
was not diminiahed when they vere told that the 
fleet was at hand, and that they vere to supply it 
forthwith with proviaiona for ten weeks.' There 
was no time to lose. The gOTemore of New Tork, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island were summoned to 
meet at Mew London, and Dudley and Nicholson 
went thiUier to join them. Here plans were made 
for the douhle attack; for while Walker and Hill 
were to sdl up the St. Lawrence against Quebec, 
Nicholson, as in the former attempt, was to more 
^^Ifainst Montreal by way of Lake Champlain. In a 
few days the arrangements were made, and the gov- 
emois hastened back to their respectiYe posts.^ 

When Dudley reached Boston, he saw Nantasket 
Roads crowded with transports and ships of war, and 
tile pastures of Noddle's Island studded with tents. 
The fleet had come on the twenty-fourth, having 
had what the Admiral calls " by the blessing of God 
a favorable and extraordinary passage, being but 
seven weeks and two days between Plymouth and 
Nantasket " ' 

The Admiral and the General had been welcomed 

1 BoitoD, deToted to flahiag, ibipbnildlng, and foreign b«de, 
drew most ol iti provuiona from neighboring coloniei. (Dnminer, 
Letter to a NaliU Lord.) The people only half belieTed that the 
Tor7 miniitrj were lincere in attacking Canada, and inspected that 
the tndden demand for proTiiions, so difficult to meet at once, wa« 
meant to fumiih a pretext for throwing the blame of failore Dpon 
HatMcbiuetU. HntchiiuoD, li. ITS. 

* ifinsCu of Preettdingi of the Cangmt of Govenart, Jant, ITll. 

* Walker to Bvrdiett, SecTetartf of the AdminJtg, 14 Aagiat, ITll. 
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with all honor. The proTinoial Seoietuy, witiii two 
members of the Council, condncted them to town 
amid salutes from the batteries of Copp's Hill and 
Fort Hill, and the Boston militia regiment received 
them under aims; after which they were feasted at 
the principal tavent, and accompanied in ceremony 
to the lodgings provided for them.' When the 
troops were disembarked and the tents pitohed, 
curious townspeople and staring rustics crossed to 
Noddle's Island, now Eafit Boston, to gaze with 
wonder on a militaiy pageant the like of which New 
England had never seen before. Yet their joy at 
this nnlooked-for succor was dashed with deep dis- 
trust and jealousy. They dreaded iheae new and 
formidable friends, with their imperious demeanor 
and exacting demands. The British officers, on 
their part, were no better pleased with the colonists, 
and one of them. Colonel King, of the artilleiy, thus 
gives vent to his feelings : " You 'U find in my 
Journal what DifEcultyes we mett with through the 
Misfortune that the Coloneys were not inform'd of 
our Coming two Months sooner, and through ibe 
Znterestedness, ill Nature, and Sowemess of these 
People, whose Government, Doctrine, and Manners, 
whose Hypocracy and canting, are insupportable; 
and no man living but one of Gren'l Hill's good Sense 
and good Nature could have managed them. But if 
such a Man mett with nothii^ he could depend on, 

> Abttract of tht Joarnai of tkt GtMntr, CmneS, and AMtmUg ^ 
lie ProMiiOT oflki MauadiutMi Bag, 
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attho' rested with the Queen's Kojal Power and 
Aathorily, and Supported hy a fTumher of Troops 
snfioient to reduce l^ force all the Coloneya, 'tis 
easy to determine the Respect and Obedience her 
Majesty may reasonably expect from them." And 
he gives it &s his conviction that till all the colonies 
are deprived of their charters and brought under one 
government, "they will grow more stiff and diso- 
bedient every Day."^ 

It will be seen that some coolness on the part of 
the BoBtonians was not unnatural. But whatever 
may have been the popular feeling, the provincial 
authorildee did their full part towards supplying the 
needs of the new-comers ; for Dudley, with his strong 
Tory leaning did not share the prevailing jealousy, 
and the country members of the Assembly were 
anxious before all things to be delivered from war- 
parties. The problem was how to raise the men and 
furnish the supplies in the least possible time. The 
action of the Assembly, far from betraying any slack- 
ness, was worthy of a military dictatorship. All 
ordinary business was set aside. Bills of credit for 
£40,000 were issued to meet tiie needs of the expe- 
dition. It was ordered that the prices of provisions 
and other necessaries of the service should stand 
fixed at the point where they stood before the 
approach of the fleet was known. Sheriffs and con- 
stables, jointly with the Queen's officers, were ordered 
to search all the town for provisions and liquors, and 

> King la SMTvrory St. Jchi, 2G July, 1711. 
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if tiie oimeis rofused to port with them at the pre- 
scribed prices, to break open doors and seize them. 
Stringent and much-needed Acts were passed against 
haiboring deaerteis. Provinoial troops, in greater 
nomher than the minifitry had demanded, weie 
ordered to he laised at once, and qiiart«ied upon the 
citizens, with or without their consent, at the rate of 
eightpence a day for each man.' Wairants were 
issued for impressing pilots, and also mechanics and 
laborers, who, in spite of Puritan scruples, were 
required to work on Sundays. 

Such measures, if imposed by Ei^Iand, would 
have roused the most bitter resentment Even 
when ordered by their own represestatiTes, they 
caused a sullen discontent among the colonists, and 
greatly increased the popular dislike of their military 
visitors. It was certain that when the ezpeditioQ 
sailed and the operati<m of the new enaotmente 
ceased, prices would rise ; and hence the compnlsion 
to part with goods at low fixed rates was singularly 
trying to the commercial temper. It was a busy 
season, too, with the farmers, and they showed no 
haste to bring their produce to the camp. Though 
many of the principal inhalntants bound themselves 
by mutual agreement to live on their family stores of 
salt provisions, in order that the troops might be 
better supplied with fresh, tiiis failed to soothe the 

' "Hie Dumber demanded from Huwchiuetta wu one thoDiind, 
Mid thAt raited by her wu eleren hundred (wd Kxtj. Dudley M 
Waiker.ZJJulji.nU. 
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iiritataon of the Britiah ofiScera, aggravfttod by fre- 
qoent desertionB, which the col(Muats favored, and 
by the impofisibility of finding {nlots familiar ^th 
tite St. Lawrence. Some when forced into the ser- 
vice made their escape, to the great indignation of 
Walker, who wrote to the governor: "Her Majestf 
will resent such actions in a very signal manner; and 
when it shall be represented that the people live here 
as if there were no king in Israel, bat every one does 
what seems right in his own eyes, measures will be 
taken to put thin^ apon a better foot for the future." ^ 
At length, however, every preparation was made, 
the supplies were all on board, and after a grand 
review of the troops on tiie fields of Noddle's Island, 
the whole force set sail on the thirtieth of July, 
the provincials wishing them success, and heartily 
rejoicing that they were gone. 

The fieet consisted of nine ships of war and two 
bomb-ketches, with about sixty transports, store- 
ships, hospital-ships, and other vessels, British and 
provincial. They carried the seven British regi- 
ments, numbering, ■mih the artillety train, about 
fifty-five hundred men, besides six hundred marines 
and fifteen hundred provincials; eonnring, with the 
sulors, nearly twelve thousand in all.' 

1 Walker prints thii letter ia hli Joomal. Colonel King wrilei 
inhiiown Jouniftl: "The conqnett of Ciuuda will lutnimll}' lead 
the Queen into cbaDging their present disorderly goTemment;" 
and he thinki that the conrfctioa of thla made the New Englanden 
indifferent to the (nccen of the expedition. 

* The ahove li drawn from the Tariona liiti and tablet ii 
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Vetch ocnnnianded tlie proTUicials, having been 
brought from Annspolia for that purpose. The great 
need -was of pilots. Every sailor in New England 
who had seen the St. Lawrence had been pressed into 
the service, though each and all declared themselves 
incapable of conducting the fleet to Quebec. Several 
had no bettor knowledge of the river than they had 
picked up when serving as soldiers under Phips 
twenty-one years before. The best among them was 
the veteran Captain Bonner, who afterwards amused 
his old ^e by making a plan of Boston, greatly 
prized by connoisseurs in such matters. Vetch had 
studied the St. Lawrence in his several visits to 
Quebec, but, like Bonner, he had gone up the river 
only in sloops or other small craft, and was, more- 
over, no sailor. One of Walker's ships, the "Chester," 
sent in advance to cruise in the Gulf, had captured 
a French vessel commanded by one Paradis, an expe- 
rienced old voy^er, who knew the river well. He 
took a bribe of five hundred pistoles to act as pilot; 
but the fleet would perhaps have fared better if he 
had refused the money. He gave such dismal 
accounts of the Canadian winter that tiie Admiral 
could see nothing but ruin ahead, even if he should 
safely reach his destination. His tribulation is re- 
corded in bis Journal. "That which now chiefly 

Walker, Jmntal of (A* Couufa Exptditum, The anned ihipt thmt 
entered BosUm in June wen flfUen in all ; but (erenl had been 
detached (or cmiiing. Hie nnmber of BriUah banaporla, ftoi*- 
•hipa, etc., WH fortj, the rait being proriuoial. 
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took up my thoaghts, was contriTing how to Beoors 
the shipB if we got up to Quebec; for the ice in the 
river freasing to the bottom, would have utterly de- 
stroyed and bi^d them as much as if they had been 
squeezed between rocks." ' These mi^vings may 
serve to give the measure of his professional jui^- 
ment. Afterwards, reflecting on the situation, he 
sees cause for gratitude in his own mifihaps; "be- 
cause, had we arrived safe at Quebec, our provisions 
would have been reduced to a very small proportion, 
not exceeding eight or nine weeks at short allowance, 
so that between ten and twelve thousand men must 
have been left to perish with the extremity of cold 
and hunger. I must confess the melancholy contem- 
plation of this (had it happened) strikes me with 
h<HTor; for how dismal must it have been to have 
beheld the seas and earth locked up by adamantine 
frosts, and swoln with high mountains of snow, in a 
barren and uncultivated region; great numbeis of 
brave men fiimishing with hunger, and drawing lots 
who shoidd die first to feed the rest."* 

All went well till the eighteenth of August, when 
there was a strong head-wind, and the ships ran into 
tiifl Bay of Gasp^. Two days after, the wind shifted 
to the southeast, and they set sail again. Walker in 
his flagship, the "Edgar," being at or near the head 
of the fleet. On the evening of the twenty-second 
they were at some distance above the great Island of 
Anticoeti. Tbo river is here about seventy miles 

* Walkar, Jounuil ; iMndueticm. * Jtid., 86. 
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wide, and no land had been seen since noon of the 
day before. There was a strong east wind, wil^ fog. 
Walker thoi^ht that he was. not far from the Bouth 
shore, when in &ct he was at least fifty miles from it, 
and more than half that distance north of his true 
course. At eight in the evening the Admiral sig- 
nalled the fleet to bring to, under mizzen and main- 
topeails, with heads turned southward. At half-past 
ten, Paddon, the captain of tiie "Ei^ar," came to 
tell him that he saw land which he supposed must 
be the south shore; on which Walker, in a fatal 
moment, signalled for the ships to wear and bring to, 
with heads northward. He then tomed into his 
berth, and was falling asleep, when a military ofScer, 
Captain Goddard, of Seymour's regiment, hastily 
entered, and begged him to come on deck, saying 
that there were breakers on all sides. Walker, scorn- 
ful of a landsman, and annoyed at being disturbed, 
answered impatiently and would not stir. Soon 
after, Goddard appeared ^ain, and implored him for 
Heaven's sake to come up and see for himself, or all 
would be lost. At the same time the Admiral heard 
a great noise and trampling, on which he turned ont 
of his berth, put on his dressing^wn and slippers, 
and going in this attire on deck, found a scene of 
fright and confusion. At first he could see nothing, 
and shouted to the men to reassure them; but just 
then the fog opened, the moon shone out, and the 
breaking surf was plainly visible to leeward. The 
French pilot, who at first ooold not be found, now 
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appeared on deck, and declared, to the aatonishmeDt 
of both the Admiral and Captain Paddon, tiiat they 
were oS the north shore. Paddon, in his perplexity, 
had ordered an anchor to be let go; Walker directed 
the cable to be cut, and, making all sail, sucoeeded 
in beatii^ to windward and gaining an offing.^ 

The flbip that carried Colonel King, of the artil 
leiy, had a narrow escape. King says that ahe 
anchored in a driving rain, "with a shoal of rocks on 
each quarter within a cable's length of os, which we 
pluidy perceiTed by the waves breaking over them 
in B very violent manner." They were saved by a 
lull in the gale; for if it bad continued with the 
same violence, he pursues, "our anchors could not 
have held, and the wind and the vaat seas which ran, 
would have Im>ke our ship into ten thousand pecea 
gainst the rocks. All night we heard nothing but 
ships firing and showing lights, as in the utmost 



Vetch, who was on board the little frigate ** De- 
spatch," says that he was extremely uneasy at the 
comse taken by Walker on the night of the storm. 
** I told Colonel Dudley and Captain Perkins, com- 
mander of the * Despatch,' that I wondered what the 
Fl^ meant by Hiat course, and why he did not steer 
west and west-by-«oath."* The "Despatch" kept 
well astern, and so escaped the danger. Vetch heard 
through the fog guns firing signals of distress ; but 

> Wftlker, Journal, 124, 126. ■ Sing, JamtL 

■T«tcIi,Ji»nKiI. 
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three days paaaed before he knew how serious Uie 
disaster w&s. The ships of vna had all escaped; but 
e^ht BritiBh transports, one store-flhjp, and one sut- 
ler's sloop were dashed to pieces.^ "It was lament- 
able to hear the shrieks of the sijiking, drowning, 
departii^ souls," writes the Kew England commis' 
Baiy, Sheaf, who was very near sharing their fate. 

The disaster took place at and near a rocky island, 
with adjacent reefs, lying off the north shore and 
called Isle aux (Eufs. On the second day after it 
happened. Walker was told by the master of one of 
the wrecked transports that eight hundred and eighty- 
four soldiers had been lost, and he gives this hasty 
estimate in his published Journal; though he says in 
his Introduction to it that the total loss of officers, 
soldiers, and sailors was scarcely nine hundred.' 
According to a later and more trustworthy statement, 
the loss of the troops was twenty-nine officers, six 
faondred and seventy-six sergeants, oorporals, drum- 
mers, and private soldiers, and thirty-five women 
attached to the regiments; that ia, a total of seven 
hundred and forty lives.^ The loss of the sailoiB is 
not given ; but it could scarcely have exceeded two 
hundred. 

1 Sing, Journal. 

■ Ckimpue Walkar, JounuJ, 45, ftnd Ibid., 13T, 12& He eUewhere 
Intiowtal that hit Snt itatement needed correction. 

* Beport ?/■ J* SMiert, tic., Lott. (Public Record Office.) Tbla 
U • Ubolsr statement, glTiDg the name* of the commiiiioDed 
offlcera and the podtloui of their inboTdinatM, regiineiit bj regi 
mmt. All the Trench acconnti of the louei »n ezaneration*. 
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The fleet spent the next two days in standing to 
sad fro between the nortliem and southern shores, 
with the exception of some of the smaller vessels 
emplc^ed in bringing off the survivors from the locks 
of Isle aux (Eufs. The number thus saved was, 
accoiding to Walker, four hundred and ninety-nine. 
On the twenty-fifth he went on boaid the General's 
ship, the "Windsor," and Hill and he resolved to 
call a council of war. In fact, Hill had already got 
his colonels t<^ether. Signals were made for the 
captains of the men-of-war to join them, and the 
council began. 

"Jack Hill," the man about town, placed in iiigh 
command by the influence of his sister, the Queen's 
tire-woman, had now an opportunity to justify his 
appointment and prove his mettle. Many a man of 
pleasure and fashion, when put to ihe proof, has 
revealed the latent hero within him; but Hill was 
not one of them. Both he and Walker seemed to 
look for notjiing but a pretext for retreat; and when 
manhood is conspicuously wanting in the leaders, a 
council of war is rarely disposed to supply it. The 
pilots were called in and examined, and tliey all 
declared themselves Imperfectly acquainted with the 
St. Lawrence, which, as some of the captains observed, 
they had done from the first. Sir WUliam Pbips, 
with pilots stall more ignorant, had safely carried his 
fleet to Quebec in 1690, as Walker must have known, 
for he had with him Fhipe's Journal of the voy^j^. 
The expedition had lost about a twelfth pert of its 
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■oldierB and sailois, besides the transports that carried 
them; with this exceptioo there was no reason for 
retreat which might not as well have been pnt for^ 
ward when the fleet left Boston. All the war-ships 
were safe, and the loss of men was not greater than 
might have happened in a single battle. Hill says 
that Vetch, when asked if be would pilot the fleet to 
Qnebec, refused to undertake it;^ but Vetch himself 
gives his answer as follows : " I told him [the Admiral] 
I never was bred to sea, nor was it any part of my 
pioTince; but I would do my best by going ahead 
and showing them where the difficulty of the river 
was, which I knew pretty weU."' The naval cap- 
tains, however, resolved that by reason of the igno- 
rance of the pilots and the dangerous currents it was 
impossible to go up to Quebec." So discreditable a 
backing out from a great enterprise will hardly bo 
found elsewhere iu English annals. On the next 
day Vetch, disappointed and indignant, gave his 
mind freely to the Admiral. "The late disaster can- 
not, in my humble opinion, be anyways imputed to 
the difficulty of the navigation, but to the wrong 
course we steered, which most unavoidably carried 
us upon the north shore. Who directed that course 
you best know; and as our return without any 

■ BOl te Au&y, 25 Aagut, 1711. 

* Vetdi, JwrnoJ. Hli atetement ia eonflrmed bj the r^ort of the 
cotmcQ. 

* Bitptrt of a Coiu\dttamn of Sea Offieert belonging to the Squadron 
laidtr CanmanJ of Sir Hovendtn WaUcer, Kt., S6 Aagutt, 1711. 
Ogned hy Wftlker and eight athen. 
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fortlier attempt would be & vast reflection apon the 
conduct of this affair, ao it would be of veiy fatal 
conaequenoe to the interest of the Crown and all the 
British colonies upon this continent."^ His protest 
was fruitless. The fleet retraced its comse to the 
gdil, and then steered for Spanish River, — now the 
harbor of Sydney, — in the Island of Cape Breton; 
the Admiral consoling himself with the reflection 
that t^e wreck was a blessing in disguise and a 
merciful intervention of Providence to save the expe- 
dition from the freezing, starvation, and cannibalism 
which his imagination had conjured up.' 

The frigate " Sapphire " was sent to Boston with 
news of the wreck and the retreat, which was at 
once despatched to Nicholson, who, if he continued 
his movement on Montreal, would now be left to 
conquer Canada alone. His force consisted of about 
twenty-three hundred men, white and red, and when 
the &tal news reached him he was encamped on 
Wood Creek, ready to pass Lake Champlain. Cap- 
tain Butler, a New York ofBcer at the camp, after- 
wards told Kalm, the Swedish naturalist, that when 
Nicholson heard what had happened, he was beside 
himself with rage, tore off his wig, threw it on the 
ground and stamped upon it, ctying out, " Roguery t 
Treacheiyl " ' When his fit was over, he did all that 
was now left for him to do, — burned the wooden 

> Fttek » JFofter, 26 AaguMt, 1711. 

* Wmlker, Jounuil, IntrodudioH, 15. 

* Eitlm, TrofU, U. 136. 
VOL. L — 13 
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forts lie had built, marched back to Albany, and dis- 
banded his army, after leaving one hundred and fift^ 
men to protect the frontier against scalping-parties.' 

Canada had been warned of the stonn gathering 
against her. Early in August, Yaudreuil received 
letters from Coetebelle, at Flacentia, telling him that 
English prisoners had reported mighty preparations 
at Boflton against Quebec, and that Montreal was 
also to be attacked.' The colony was ill prepared 
for the emergency, but no effort was spared to give 
the enemy a warm reception. The "li^'*^* were 
mustered, Indians called leather, troope held in 
readiness, and defences strengthened. The saints 
were invoked, and the aid of Heaven was implored 
by masses, processions, and penances, as in New 
England by a dismal succession of fasts. Mother 
Juchereau de Saint-Denis tells us how devout 
Canadians prayed for help itom God and iho most 
holy Virgin; "since their glory was involved, seeing 
ih&t the true religion would quickly perish if the 
English should prevail." The general alarm pro- 
duced effects which, though transient, were thought 
highly commendable while they lasted. The ladies, 
according to Mother Juchereau, gave up their orna- 
ments, and became more modest and more pious. 
"Those of Montreal," pursues the worthy nun, "even 
outdid those of Quebec; for they bound themselves 
by oath to wear neither ribbons nor lace, to keep 

1 8cha;ter, Colonial Ntw York, U. 48. 
■ Kavdnsil au Mutittn, 26 Octotri, 1711. 
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their throats covered, and to observe various holy 
practices for the space of a year." The recluse of 
Montreal, Mademoiselle Le Ber, who, by reason of 
her morbid eeclusiou and ascetic life, was accounted 
almost a saint, made a flf^ embroidered with a prayer 
to the Viigin, to be borne against the heretical liands 
of Nicholson. 

When that commander withdrew, his retreat, 
though not the cause of it, was quicldy known at 
Monb«aI, and the forces gathered there went down 
to Quebec to aid in repelling the more formidable 
attack by sea. Hero all was suspense and expect- 
ancy till the middle of October, when the report 
came tiiat two large ships had been seen in the river 
below. There was great excitement, for they were 
supposed to be the van of the British fleet; but alarm 
was soon turned to joy by the arriral of the ships, 
which proved to be French. On t^e nineteenth, the 
Sieur de la Valterie, who had come from Labrador 
in September, and had been sent down the river again 
1:^ Vaudreuil to watch for the English fleet, appeared 
at Quebec with tidings of joy. He had descended 
the St. Lawrence in a canoe, with two Frenchmen 
and an Indian, till, la-THTing at Isle aux OEufs on the 
first of October, they met two French saUors or 
fishermen loaded with plunder, and presently dis- 
covered the wrecks of seven Ei^lish shipe, with, as 
they declared, fifteen or sixteen hundred dead bodies 
on the stnmd hard by, besides dead hoises, sheep, 
dogBy and hens, three or four hundred hu^ iio» 
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kooped casks, a boirel of wine and a bajrel and s 
keg of brandy, cables, anchors, chains, planks, boards, 
sbovela, picks, mattocks, and piles of old iron three 
feet h^h.^ 

"The least devout," writes Mother Juchereau, 
" were touched by the grandeiir of the miracle wrought 
in onr behalf, — a marvelloiis effect of God's love for 
Canada, which, of all these countriee, is the only one 
that professes the true religion. " 

Qaebeo was not ungrateful. A solenin mass was 
ordered every month during a year, to be followed 
by the song of Moses after the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his host.' Amazing reports were spread concern- 
ing the losses of the English. About three tbousand 
of "these wretches" — so the story ran — died after 
reaching land, without counting the multitudes 
drowned in the attempt ; and even this did not satisfy 
divine justice, for God blew up one of the ships by 
lightning during the storm. Vessels were sent to 
gather up the spoils of the wreck, and they came 
back, it was reported, laden with marvellous treasures, 
including rich clothing, magnificent saddles, plate, 
silver-bilted swords, and the like; bringing also the 
gratifying announcement that though the autumn 
tides had swept away many corpses, more than two 
thousand still lay on the rocks, naked and in atti- 

1 Dipoitiion de Fmnjoit A Margannt, Sitar Je la ValltrU; par 
ievoM iVvui, Pmd Dupuy, Emi/er, CantHler dn Bag, tie., Iff Od/^hrt, 

ini. 

■ MaKuigiuur dt Saiia-VaUUr d tBiMtmr* d* VB^Oti G£»dnd iU 
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tadea of despair.^ These stories, repeated by later 
writetB, find believers to this dajr.' 

When Walker and his ships reached Spanish 
River, he caUed another council of war. The ques- 
tion was whether, having failed to take Quebec, they 
should try to take Placentia; and it was resolved 
that the short supply of provisions, the impoasibility 
of getting more from Boston before the first of 
November, and the risks of the autumnal stonas, 
made the attempt impracticable. Accordingly, the 
New England transports sailed homeward, and the 
British fleet steered for the Thames. 

Swift writes on the sixth of October in his Journal 
to Stella: "The news of Mr. Hill's miscarriage in 
his expedition came to-day, and I went to visit Mis. 
Masham and Mrs. Hill, his two sisters, to condole 
with them." A week after, he mentions the arrival 
of the general himself; and again on the sixteenth 
writes thus : " I was to see Jack Hill this moniing, 
who made that unfortunate expedition; and there is 
still more misfortune, for that ship which was admiral 
of bis fleet [the " Edgar "] is blown up in the Thames 
by an accident and carelessness of some n^ue, who 

1 Jacherean, Blitoirt dt CBdtel'Dim da Qatbee, 478-491. L* 
Roode Dmys layi that nearly one thoiuand men were drowned. 
Mid that about two thonMnd died of inJnrieB receired. La Rande 
m MinutT*, 30 DOxmbre, 1711. 

* Some exaggenitfoD wat naCoial enough. Colonel Lee, of th« 
Bhode laland contingeDt, aji that a daj or two after the wreck he 
Mw "tha bodle* of twelve or thirteen hundred brave men, with 
women and children, lying in heap*." £m to Crottenier Crwutgn, U 
" r, 1711. 
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was going, aa they think, to steal some gtmpowder: 
five hundred men are lost" 

A report of this crowning disaster reached Quebec, 
and Mother Jncherean does not fail to improve it. 
According to her, the Admiral, stricken with divine 
justice, and wrought to desperation, blew up the 
ship himself, and perished with all on board, except 
only two men. 

There wss talk of an examination into the causes 
of the failure, hut nothing was done. Hill, strong 
in Ihe influence of Mrs. Masham, reaped new honors 
and offices. Walker, more answerable for the result, 
and less fortunate in court influence, was removed 
from command, and his name was Btricken from the 
half-pay list. He did not, however, blow himself 
up, but left England and emigrated to South Carolina, 
whence, thinking himself ill-treated by the authori- 
ties, he removed to Barbadoes, and died some years 
later.* 

' Walker*! Joaraal wu pabluhed In 17S0, irith ao Introdoctioii 
of forty-eigbt pages, written in bad temper and bad taate. The 
JoDTDal contain! many docnmenta, printed In full. In the Public 
Kecord Office ais preaerved the Joumala ot Hill, Vetch, and King. 
Copies of these, with many other papers on the same labject, from 
the same source, are before me. Vetch's Journal and Iiit letter to 
Walker after the wreck are printed in the CoUtetioiu of the Nova 
Scotia Bittorical Soeietg, vol. iv. 

It appears hj the muster-rolla of Maaiachnietts that what with 
manning the coastguard Tesieli, defending the frontier against 
Indiana, and fumiahing her contingent to the Canada expedition, 
more than ooe in Are of her abl&-bodied men were in acdre service 
In the iummer of 1711. Tears passed before she recorered from 
the effecte of her flriTn^al exbauition. 
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1712-1749. 

LODISBOUBO AND ACADIA. 

TrnkCE or XJ-raxcm. — Pkxduocb Qdebtiohs. — LoniBoiiKO rotman 

— Am^FOLIH iTTiCXBD. — PoSITlOa OF THB AcADUHS. -• 
WstKHBSI OP IBS BKITUH GaBBUON. — APAIHT OF IHB 
HdCISTBT. — FBIHCB bTRIODB. — Clbbicai. roLirioiANi. — 

Thb Oath of ALLaoiARCa. — Acadiahs kbfdsb it : tkuk Ez- 
PDUioii frofosed; ihkt take thb Oatb. 

The great European war was drawing to an end, 
and with it the American war, which was but its 
echo. An aTalanche of defeat and disaster had 
&Uen upon the old age of Louis XIY., and France 
was burdened with an insupportable load of debt. 
The political changes in England came to her relief. 
Fifty years later, when the elder Pitt went out of 
office and Bute came in, Fiance had cause to be 
grateful; for the peace of 1763 was far more favor- 
able to her than it would have been under the impe- 
rious war minister. It was the same in 1712. The 
Whigs who had fallen from power would have wrung 
every advantage from France ; the triumphant Tories 
were eager to close with her on any terms not so 
easy as to excite popular indlgnatson. The result 
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was the Trea^ of Utrecht, which safisfied none of 
the alliee of EDgland, and gave to Ftanoe conditionfl 
moie favorable than she had heiself proposed two 
years before. The &11 of Godolphin and the dis- 
grace of Marlborough were a godsend to her. 

Yet in America Lonis XIV. made important con- 
cesaionB. The Five Nations of the Iroquois were 
acknowledged to be British subjects ; and this became 
in futore the piepoeterous foundation for vast terri- 
torial claims of England. Hudson Bay, Newfound- 
land, and Acadia, "according to its ancient limits," 
were also given over by Ftunce to her successful 
rival; though the King parted from Aoadia with a 
reluctance shown by the great ofFeis he made for 
permission to retain it.^ 

But while the Trealy of Utrecht seemed to yield 
so much, and yielded so much in fact, it staved off 
the settlement of questions absolutely necessaiy for 
future peace. The limits of Acadia, the boundary 
line between Canada and the British colonies, and 
the boundary between those colonies and the great 
western wilderness clumed by France, were all left 
unsettled, since the attempt to settle them would 
have rekindled the war. The peace left the embers 
of war still smouldering, sure, when the tame should 
come, to burst into flame. The next thirty years 
were years of chroiuo, smothered war, disguised, 

* Offru dtla FroHCt; Z>tmaadeM dtFAHglelem tt B^poma de la 
France, in M4mtiriaU oftka EngliA oatf Fn»ek CanmitiOTiu cMMeranf 
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bnt never qmte at rest The atsnding snbjectB of 
dispute were three, very different in importance. 
First, the qneBtion of Acadia: whether the treaty 
gKve England a vast countiy, or only a strip of sea- 
coast. Kext, that of northern New England and the 
Abenaki Indians, manj of whom French policy still 
left within the borders of Maine, and whom both 
powers claimed as subjects or allies. Last and 
greatest was the question whether France or Eng- 
land should hold the valleys of the 'Mississippi and 
the Great Lakes, and with them l^e virtual control 
of the continent. This was the triple problem that 
tormented the nortJiem English colonies for mote 
&Bxt a generation, till it found a solution at last in 
the Seven Years' War. 

Louis xrV. had deeply at heart Uie recovery of 
Acadia. Yet the old and infirm King, whose sun was 
settang in clouds after half a century of unrivalled 
splendor, felt that peace was a controlling neces- 
sity, and he wrote as follows to his plenipotentiaries 
at Utrecht: " It is so important to prevent the break- 
ing off of the negotiations that the King will give up 
both Acadia and Gape Breton, if necessary for peace; 
but the plenipotentiaries will yield this point only in 
ihs last extremity, for by this double cession Canada 
will become tiseless, the access to it will be closed, 
the fisheries will come to an end, and the French 
marine he utterly destroyed." ' And he adds that if 
the English will restore Acadia, he, tJie King, will 

r| du Bog h Mt Pf A^MtMtiairM, 90 JItarw, ITIX 
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give them, not only St. Christopher, but also the 
islands of St. Martin and St. Bartiholomew. 

The plenipotentiaries replied that the offer was 
refused, and that the best they ' could do without 
endangering the peace was to bargain that Cape 
Breton should belong to France.' On this, the 
King bid higher still for the coveted province, and 
promised that if Acadia were returned to him, the 
forti£catioii8 of Flacentia should be given np on- 
touched, the cannon in the torts of Hudson Bay 
abandoned to the English, and the Newfoundland 
fisheries debarred to Frenchmen,* — a remarkable 
concession; for France had fished on the banks of 
Newfoundland for two centuries, and they were 
invaluable to her as a nnisery of sailors. Even these 
offers were rejected, and England would not resign 
Acadia. 

Cape Breton was left to the French. This large 
island, henceforth called by its owners Isle Royale, 
lies east of Acadia, and is separated ^m it only by 
the narrow Strait of Canseau. From its position, it 
commands the chief entrance of the gulf and river 
of St. Lawrence. Some years before, the intendant 
Baudot had sent to the court an able paper, in which 
he uiged Its occupation and settlement, chiefly on 
commercial and industrial grounds. The war was 
then at its height; the plan was not carried into 

' Prteit dt e* gvi «'m( pau€ ptttdant la NtgotteticM da la Pais 
teUtndU «• SujH dt PAcadi*; JmlUl, ITll-Jtfo^ 1713. 
■ Mfitoir* du Bog, 30 Jvril, 1112. 
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effect, and Isle Royale vbb stall a wilderness. It was 
DOW proposed to occupy it for militaiy and political 
reasons. One of its many harboiB, well fortified and 
garrisoned, would guard the approaches of Canada, 
and in the next war furnish a hase for att&ckii^ 
New England and recovering Acadia. 

After some hesitation the harhor called Port k 
TAnglois was chosen for the proposed establishment, 
to which the name of Louisbourg was given, in 
honor of the King. It lies near the southeastern 
point of the island, where an opening in the iron- 
bound coast, at once easily accessible and easily 
defended, gives entrance to a deep and sheltered 
basin, where a fleet of war-ships may find good 
anchorage. The proposed fortress was to be placed 
on the tongue of land that lies between this basin 
and the sea. The place, well chosen from the point 
of view of the soldier or the fisherman, was unfit for 
an i^iicultural colony, its surroundings being barren 
hills studded with spruce and fir, and broad marshes 
buried in moss. 

In spite of the losses and humiliations of the war, 
great expectations were formed from the new scheme- 
Several years earlier, when the proposals of Raudot 
were before the Marine Council, it was confidently 
declared that a strong fortress on Cape Breton would 
make the King master of Korth America. The 
details of tiie establishment were settled in advance. 
The King was to build the fortifications, supply them 
witit cannon, send out e^ht companies of soldiers, 
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besides all the usual officen of goremmeDt, establiah 
a well-endowed hospital, conducted by Duns, as at 
Quebec, provide Jesuits and R^coUets as chaplains, 
besides FiUes de la Gongr^gatioQ to teach girls, send 
families to the spot, support them for two yeani, and 
furnish a good number of young women to marry the 
soldiers.^ 

This plan, or somethii^ much like it, was carried 
into effect. Louisbourg was purely and solely the 
offsprii^ of the Crown and its ally, the Church. In 
time it grow into a compact fishing town of about 
four thousand inhabitants, with a strong garrison and 
a cirouit of formidable ramparts and batteries. It 
became by far the strongest fortress on the Atlantic 
coast, and so famous as a resort of privateers that it 
was known as the Dunquerque of America. 

What concerns us now is its weak and troubled 
infancy. It was to be peopled in good part from the 
two lost provinces of Acadia and Newfoundland, 
whose inhalntants wero to be transported to Loois- 
bourg or other parts of Isle Royale, which would 
thus be made at once and at the least possible cost a 
dangerous neighbor to the newly acquired possessions 
of England. The Micmace of Acadia, and even 
some of the Abenakis, were to be included in this 
scheme of immigration. 

In the autumn, the commandant of Plaisance, or 
Placentia, — the French stronghold in Newfound- 
land, — received the following mandate from t^e 
King: — 

> M^noin lur PhU da Cap Brttm, ITOO. 
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MoNBiEDB BB C08TBBELLB, — I hftve Caused my oiden 
to be given ;ou to evacuate the town and forts of Plaiunce 
and the other places of yonr govemmeat of Naivfonndlandi, 
ceded to my dear sister the Qaeen of Great Britain. I 
have given my orders for the equipment of the vessels 
necessary to make the evacnation and transport yon, with 
the otBcers, garrison, and inhabitants of Flaisance and 
other places of Kewfonndland, to my Isle Boyale, vulgarly 
called Cape Breton; bat as the season is so far advanced 
that this cannot be done without exposing my troops and 
my sabjects to perishing from cold and misery, and 
placing my vessels in evident peril of wreck, I have judged 
it proper to defer the transportation till the next spring.* 

The inhalntants of Placentia conaieted only of 
twenty-five or tMrty poor fishermen, vri^i their 
families,' and some of them would gladly have be- 
come English subjects and stayed where they were; 
but no choice was given them. "Nothing," writes 
CostebeUe, "can cure them of the error, to which 
thsy obetiiiately cling, that they are free to stay or 
go, as best suits their interest"^ They and their 
fishing-bests were in due time transported to Isle 
Royale, where for a while their sufferings were 
extreme. 

Attempts were made to induce the Indians of 
Acadia to move to the new colony; but they refused, 
and to compel them was ont of the question. But 

1 Lt Bog h CotttbtUt, 29 Stptemhn, 1713. 

■ ibcDiMRxnt dtM Habitant dt Plaitanei a Zlet Jt St. Pi4rrt,rt»diu 
k Xwu&owy ocvc Imrf FtmmeM tt Enjana, 6 tfovtmbre, 1714, 

■ CmMOm aa Mnutrt, 19 JuiUtt, 1718. 
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by far the most desirable accession to the eetablish* 
mest of Isle Royale would be that of the Acadiao 
French, vho were too Dumerous to be transported in 
Qke Btunmaiy manner piactified in the caaa of the 
fishennen of Placeutia. It was necessary to pecsoade . 
rather than compel them to migrate, and to this end 
great reliance was placed on their priests, especially 
Fathers Pain and Dominiqae. Ponchartiain himself 
wrote to tlte former on tiie subject. The priest 
declares that he read the letter to his flock, who 
answered that they wished to stay in Acadia ; and he 
adds that the other Acadians were of the same mind, 
being onwiUii^ to leave Uteir rich farms and risk 
starvation on a wild and barren island.' "Never- 
tiielesa," he concludes, *' we shall fulfil l^e intentions 
of his Majesty by often holding before their eyes 
that religion for which they ought to make every 
sacrifice." He and his brother priests kept their 
word. Freedom of worship was pledged on cer- 
tun conditions to the Acadians by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and no attempt was ever made to deprive 
them of it; yet the continual declaration of their 
missionaries that their eouls were in danger under 
English rule was the strongest spur to Impel them 
to migrate. 

The conditi<m of the English in Acadia since it 
fell into their hands had been a critical one. Port 
Royal, thenceforth called Annapolis Royal, or simply 
Annapolis, had been left, as before mentioned, in 

i FaixPamiCa*UbtiU,33StiiUmbn,lJlB, 
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charge of Colonel Vetch, with a heterogeneoos gar- 
rison of four hnndied and 6£ty men.* The Acadians 
of the ianlituc — a tenn defined as covering a space of 
three miles round the fort — had been included in the 
capitulation, and had taken an oath of allegiance to 
Queen Anne, binding bo long as they remained in 
the province. Some of them worked for the garrison 
and helped to repair the fort, which was in a ruinous 
condition. Meanwhile the Micmac Indians remained 
fiercely hostile to the English; and in June, 1711, 
aided l^ a band of Penobecots, they ambuscaded and 
killed or captured nearly seventy of them. This 
completely changed the attitude of the Acadians, 
They broke their oath, rose against their new masters, 
and with their Indian friends, invested the fort to 
the number of five or six hundred. Disease, deser- 
tion, and the ambuscade had reduced the garrison to 
about two hundred eftective men, and the defences 
of the place were stUl in bad condition.' The assail- 
ants, on the other hand, had no better leader 
than the priest, Gaulin^ missionary of the Micmacv 

1 Vetdi wu i^led " Qeneral and Commander-in-chief of all lii« 
Uajesty's troop* In these parta, and OoTemor of the fort of 
AnnapoUt Bo;al, coonti; of I'Accadj and Nova Scotia." Hence 
he waa the first Engliih goremor of Nora Scotia after iti conqueit 
in ITtO. He wis appointed a tecond time In 1719, STichoUon having 
■erred in the interim. 

■ ffarrativt i^Paul Maieartnt, addreued to Nicholion. Accord* 
ing to French accoonta, a pestilence at Annapolii had carried oft 

three fonrths of the garriion. GmiUn & ,6 SepUnbrt, 17tl; 

CaJuKut aa Minittn, 20 Jvmtt, ITIL In reaUtf a Uttls more thaa 
one hundred had died. 
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and prime moTer in Hbe lising. He preeently sidled 
for Placentia to beg for mimitions and a commander; 
bnt his errand failed, the siege came to nonght, 
and the besiegers dispersed. Vaudreuil, from whom 
the Acadians had begged help, vas about to send 
it when news of the approach of Walker's fieet 
forced him to keep all his strength for his ovn 
defence. 

From this time to the end of the war, the chief 
difficulties of Uie governor of Acadia rose, not horn 
the enemy, but from the British authorities at home. 
For more than two years he, with his starved and 
tattered garrison, were treated with absolute neglect. 
He received no orders, instructiona, or money.* 
Acadia seemed forgotten by the ministry, till Vetch 
heard at last that Nicholson was appointed to succeed 

Now followed the Treaty of Utrecht, the cession 
of Acadia to England, and the attempt on the part 
of France to induce the Acadians to remove to Isle 
Royale. Some of the English officiala had once been 
of opinion that this French Catholic population 
should be transported to Martinique or some other 
distant French colony, and its place supplied by 
I^rotestant families sent from England or Ireland.' 
Since the English Revolution, Protestantism was 
bound up witii the new political order, and Cathcdi- 

1 PungM from Tetch'i letten, In Pattenon, Sftmoir iff Piteft. 
■ VttA to tA* Eari »f DartuauOL, 22 Jammj, 1711 ; MtaurM tf 
CmmM «f War at AMM^oUt, U OtUihtr, 1710. 
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cism with the old. Ko Catholic could favor the 
Protestant succession, and hence politics were insep- 
arable from creed. Vetch, who came of a race of 
hot and stubborn CoTenanten, had been one of the 
most earnest for replacing the Catholic Acadians by 
Protestants ; but after the peace he and others changed 
their minds. Ko Protestant colonists appeared, nor 
was there the smallest sign that the govemment 
would give itself the trouble to attract any. It was 
certain that if the Acadians removed at all, they 
would go, not to Martinique or any other distant 
colony, but to the new military establishment of 
Isle Royale, which would thus become a strong and 
dangerous neighbor to the feeble British post of 
Annapolis. Moreover, the labor of the French in- 
halntants was useful and sometimes necessary to the 
English garrison, vdiich depended mainly on them 
for provisions; and if they left the province, they 
would leave it a desert, with the prospect of long 
remaining so. 

Hence it happened that the English were for a 
time almost as anxious to keep the Acadiaus in 
Acadia as they were forty years later to get them out 
of it; nor had the Acadians themselves any inclina- 
tion to leave their homes. But the French authori- 
ties needed them at Isle Royale, and made every 
effort to draw them thither. By the fourteenth article 
of the Treaty of Utrecht such of them as might 
choose to leave Acadia were free to do so within the 
space of a year, carrying with them their personal 

VOL. 1.— 18 
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effects ; while a letter of Qneen Anne, addresBed to 
Nicholson, then govemor of Acadia, permitt«d tiis 
emigTRnta to sell their lands and houses. 

The missionary F^lix Pain had reported, as we 
have seen, that they were, in general, disposed to 
remain where they were; on which Costebelle, who 
now commanded at Louisbouig, sent two ofBceis, La 
Ronde Denys and Pensens, with insbniotions to set 
the priests at work to persuade their flocks to move.* 
La Ronde Denys and his colleague repaired to 
Annapolis, where they promised die inhaUtantB 
Teasels for their removal, provisions for a year, and 
freedom from all taxation for ten years. Then, hav- 
ing been well prepared in advance, the heads of 
&milies were formed in a circle, and in presence of 
the English governor, the two French officers, and 
the priests Justinien, Bonaventure, and Gaulin, they 
all signed, chiefly with crosses, a paper to the effect 
that they would live and die subjects of the King of 
Fiance.^ A few embarked at once for lale Royale 
in the vessel "Marie- Joseph," and the rest were to 
follow within the year. 

This result was due partly to the promises of La 
Ronde Denys, and still more to a pastoral letter 
from the Bishop of Quebec, supporting the assurances 
of the missionaries that the heretics would rob tliem 
of the ministrations of the Church. This was not 

1 Coit«belle, /luftvction nu C<tpitaiM de la Rmde, 1714. 
* Seril dt* HahitanU i'AnnapiiU Boyak, 2S AauH, 1714 j Memoir* 
ii La Rmdt Dmyt, SO Aoutt, 1714. 
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all. The Acadiana aboat Annapolis had been alien- 
ated by the conduct of the Ei^lish anthoritieB, which 
was not conciliating, and on the part of the govenuff 
was Bometimea outrageous.' Yet those of the banlieue 
had no right to complain, since they had made them- 
selves Hable to the penalties of treason bjr first taking 
an oatii of allegiance to Queen Anne, and then 
breaking it by tiying to seize her fort.* 

Governor Nicholson, like his predecessor, was 
reaolved to keep the Acadians in the province if he 
could. This personage, able, energetic, perverse, 
headstrong, and unscrupulous, conducted himself, 
even towards the English ofiGcers and soldiers, in a 
manner that seems unaccountable, and that kindled 
t^eir utmost indignation.' Towards the Acadians 
his behavior was still wone. As Coetebelle did not 
keep his promise to send vessels to bring them to 
lale Royale, they built smaU ones for themselves, 
and the French authorities at Louisbourg sent them 
the necessary riggii^. Nicholson ordered it back, 
forbade the sale of their lands and houses, — a need- 
less stretch of power, as there was nobody to buy, — 
and would not let them sell even their peisonal 

' In 1711, howeTer, the miiiioiiaiy Fdlix Pain layi, " The Engljih 
luiTe treated the AcsdlAni with mnch hmnanit;." — Pirt FiUx h 
,9 Stptt»bn, n\l. 

■ Thli vu the oath token after the capitulation, which bound 
thoie who took it to allegiance lo long ai they remained in the 
province. 

* " A« he ucd to cor*e and Damm Ooremor Vetch and «U hit 
frienda, be ia now lerred binueU In the tame manner."— Aiamt t» 
Steele, 24 January, 1715. 
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eEFects, coolly setting at nooght both the Treaty of 
Utrecht and the letter of the Queen.' 

Nicholson vas but a short time at Aimapolia, leav- 
ing the goTeniment, during most of his term, to his 
deputies, Caulfield and afterwards Doucette, both of 
whom roundly denonnce their principal for his 
general conduct; while both, in one degree or another, 
followed his example in preTenting bo far as they 
could the emigration of the Acadians. Some of 
them, however, got away, and twelve or fifteen 
families who settled at Port Toulouse, on Isle Royale, 
were near peristiii^ from cold and hunger.^ 

From Aimapolia the French Events, La Ronde 
Penys and Peneens, proceeded to the settlementa 
about Chignecto and the Basin of Mines, — the most 
populous and prosperous parts of Acadia. Here 
they were leas successful than before. The people 
were doubtful and vacillating, — ready enough to 
promise, but slow to perform. While declaring with 
perfect sincerity their devotion to "our invincible 
monarch," as they called King Louis, who had just 
been compelled to surrender their conntiy, they 
clung tenaciously to the abodes of their fathers. If 
they had wished to emigrate, the English governor 
had no power to stop them. From Baye Yerte, on 
the istiunoB, they bad frequent and easy communi- 



1 For k great namber of eztncta from doCDineiita on thiiinbjecl 
K« ■ paper by Abb£ Cugrain in Canada Pranfaig, i. 411-414; alM 
the documenUirj inpplement of the lame publicKtion. 

* La Bimd* Deng* aa Uiaiilre, 8 Dibembn, 1716. 
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oatdoD with the French at LoQifibour^, which the 
Englieh did not and could not interrupt. They 
were anued, and they iax outnumbered the English 
garrison; while at a word they could hring to their 
aid the Micmac warriors, who had been taught to 
detest the English heretics as foes of God and man. 
To say that they wished to leave Acadia, but were 
prevented from doing bo by a petty garrison at the 
other end of ttie province, bo feeble that it could 
hardly hold Annapolis itself, is an unjust reproach 
upon a people who, though ignorant and weak of 
purpose, were not wanting in physical courage. The 
truth IB that from this time to their forced expa- 
triation in 1755, all the Acadians, except those of 
AnnapollB and its immediate neighborhood, were free 
to go or Btay at will. Those of the eastern parts of 
the province especially, who formed the greater part 
of the population, were completely their own masterB. 
This was well known to the French authorities. The 
governor of Louiebourg complains of the apathy of 
the Acadians.* Saiut^Ovide declares that they do 
not want to fulfil the intentions of the King and 
remove to Isle Royale. Costebelle makes the same 
complaint; and again, after three yeais of vain 
attempts to overcome their reluctance, he writes that 
every effort has failed to induce them to migrate. 

From this time forward the state of aSiurB in 
Acadia waa a peculiar one. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
it was a British province, and the nominal sover- 

t CortMltaullinlitn, 16 Janvier, nu. 
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eignty resided at Asnapolia, in the keeping of the 
miserable little fort and the puny garrison, which as 
late as 174S consisted of hut five companies, counting, 
when the ranks were full, thirty-one men each.^ 
More troops were often asked for, and once or twice 
were promised; but they were never sent "This 
has been hitlierto no more than a mock goTemment, 
its authority never yet having extended beyond 
cannon-shot of the fort," wiote Governor Philippe in 
1720. "It would be more for the honour of the 
Crown, and profit also, to give back the countiy to 
the French, than to be contented with the name only 
of government."* Fbilippa repaired the fort, which, 
as the engineer Mascaiene says, " had lain tumbling 
down" befora his arrival; but Annapolis and the 
whole province remained totally neglected and abnoet 
forgotten by England till the middle of the century. 
At one time the soldiers were in so ra^ed a plight 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Armstrong was forced to 
clothe them at his own expense.' 

While this seat of British sovereignty remained in 
unchanging feebleness for more than forty years, the 
French Acadians were multiplying apace. Before 

> GoBtmor Ma$earait to ikt Stcrttary of State, 1 Dieeviber, IT4S. 
At thli time there wm alio m blockhoiueat CaiiM«iii,wheTeft(ew 
■oldien were itationed. Theie were then the 011I7 Britiih po«t4 in 
the proTince. In Haj, 1727, Philippi wrote t« the Lord« of Trade : 
" IfTeTTthing there [U Annapolit] ia wearmg the face of niln and 
decay," and the ramparta are "lying lerel with the ground in 
breachei inlBclentlj wide for fiftj men to enter abreait." 

* PiUipp* te Steretarg Craggt, 26 Stpttmbtr, 1720. 

■ Silacliimtjtvn tU PMie DoaimuiU ^lf«ca Stolid, 18, note. 
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1749 ihey vere the only white inhalutanta of the 
province, except ten or twelve English families who, 
about the year 1T20, lived under the guns of 
Annapolis. At the time of the cession the French 
population seems not to have exceeded two tiiousand 
Bouls, about five hundred of whom lived within the 
btmlieue of Annapolis, and were therefore more or 
leas tmder English control. They were all alike a 
aimide and ignorant peasantry, prosperous in their 
humble way, and bap^ when rival masters ceased 
from trouUii^, though vexed with incessant quarrels 
among themselves, arisii^ from the unsettled boun- 
daries of their lands, which had never been properly 
surveyed. Their mental horizon was of the nar> 
rowest, thor wants were few, no military service 
was asked of them hy the English authoritdeo, and 
they paid no taxes to the government. They ooold 
even indulge their strong appetite for litigation free 
of cost; for when, as often happened, they brought 
their laud disputes before the Council at Annapolis, 
the cases were settled and the litigants paid no fees. 
Their communication with the English officials was 
carried on t}irough deputies chosen by themeelves, 
and often as ignorant as their constituents, for a 
remarkable eqnality prevailed through this primitive 
little society. 

Except the standing garrison at Annapdlia, Acadia 
was as completely let alone l^ ihe British govern* 
ment as Rhode Island or Connecticut. Unfortu- 
nately, the traditicHial British policy of inaotioD 
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towards her coloniefl was not applicable in Uie case 
of a newly conquered province with a disi^eoted 
populatdoD and active, enterprising, and martial neigh- 
bors bent on recovering what tihej had lost. Yet it 
might be supposed that a neglect so invigorating in 
other cases might have developed amoi^ the Acadians 
habits of self-reliance and faculties of self -care. The 
reveiee took place ; for if England neglected Acadia, 
France did not; and though she had renounced her 
title to it, she still did her best to master it and make 
it hers again. The chief instrument of her aggressive 
policy was the governor of Isle Royale, whose station 
was the fortress of Louisboui^, and who was charged 
with the management of Acadian affairs. At all the 
Acadian settlements be had zealous and efficient 
agents in the missionary priests, who were sent into 
the province by the Bishop of Quebec, or in a few 
cases by their immediate ecclesiastical superiors in 
Isle Royale. 

The Treaty of Utrecht secured freedom of worship 
to the Acadians under certain conditions. These 
were that they should accept the sovereignty of the 
British Crown, and t^t they and their pastes 
should keep witiiin the limits of British law.' Even 
supposing that by swearing allegiance to Queen 
Anne the Acadians had acquired the freedom of 

1 " Thow who Are willing to remain there Cn Acmdia] uid to be 
■nbject to the kingdom of Oremt Britain, are to enjoy the free 
exerciie of their religion according to the nuge of the Church of 
Home, u far ai the lawi of Great Britain do aUow the wme." — 
Treats of Utrteht, lith orttcft. 
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woiship which the treaty gare them on oonditioa of 
their becoming British aabjects, it would have been 
an abase of this freedom to nse it for eubrertii^ 
the power l^t had granted it. Yet this is what the 
musionaries did. Thej were not only [oieata of the 
Roman Church, they were also agents of the King 
of France ; and from first to last they labored against 
the British government in the conntty Hiat France 
had ceded to the British Crown. So confident were 
they, and with so much reason, of the weakness of 
their opponents that they openly avowed that their 
object was to keep the Acadians faithful to King 
Louis. When two of their number, Saint-Poncy and 
Chevereaux, were summoned before the Council at 
Annapolis, they answered, with great contempt^ 
"We are here on the business of the King of France." 
They were ordered to leave Acadia. One of them 
stopped among the Indians at Cape Sable; the other, 
in defiance of the Council, was sent back to Annapolis 
by the Governor of Isle Royale.^ Apparently he was 
again ordered away ; for four yeais later the French 
governor, in expectation of speedy war, sent him to 
Ghignecto with orders secretly to prepare the Acadians 
for an attack on Annapolis.* 

The political work of the missionaries b^fan with 
the cession of the colony, and continued with increas- 
ing activity till 1766, kindling the impotent wrath of 



1 JtfiMAM of Cornea. IB May, 1730. 
StnUtry of State, 22 Novtnber, 1T3S. 

* JUinmef ^ Cmneil, 18 SepUmUr, 1740, in JVooa Satin ArduMt, 
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the Biitdsh officials, and drawing fortli the bitter 
complainiB of every successive governor. For this 
World and the next, ihe priests were Others of their 
docks, generally commanding tbeir attachment, and 
always their obedience. Except in questions of dis- 
puted boundaries, wheie the Council alone could settle 
the title, the ecclesiastics took the place of judges and 
courts of justice, enforcing their decisions by refosal 
of the Bacraments-i They often treated the British 
officials with open scorn. Governor Armstrong writes 
to the Lords of Trade: "Without some particidar 
directions as to the insolent behavior of those priests, 
the people will never be brought to obedience, beii^ 
by them incited to daily acts of rebellion." Another 
governor c<nnplainB that they tell Ihe Acadians of 
the destitution of the soldiers and the ruinous state 
of the fort, and assure them that the Pretender will 
soon be King of England, and that Acadia will then 
return to France.* "The bearer. Captain Bennett," 
writes Armstrong, "can further tell your Grace of 
the disposition of the French inhalutants of this 
province, and of the conduct of their missionary 
priests, who instil hatred into both Indiana and 
French against the English."' As to the Indiana, 
Governor Fhilipps declares that their priests hear a 
general confession ^m them twice a year, and give 

1 fiOMtiMr Maiearmt te Pin dt* EiMiavu, 29 Jtau, ITlt 
■ Zkpas-Gmxnior Deuettte ta tlit Sterttarg of Stela, 6 ^Mwatoi 
1717. 

Govtnar AnuOms t* Ilia Secrftarg e/Statt, 80 April, 1737, 
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them absolution on condition of always being enemies 
of the English.' The condition was easy, thanks to 
the neglect of the British government, which took 
no pains to conciliate the Micmacs, while the French 
govemor of Isle Royale corresponded secretly with 
them and made them yearly presents. 

Iq 1720 Philippe advised the recall of the French 
priests, and the sending of others in their place, as 
tiie only means of making British subjects of the 
AcadiaoB,' who at that time, having constantly 
refused the oath of allegiance, were not entitled, 
under the treaty, to the exercise of their religion. 
Governor Armstrong wrote sixteen years after: "By 
some of the above papeis your Grace will be informed 
how high the French government carries its preten- 
sions over its priests' obedience; and how to prevent 
the evU oonBequeoces I know not, unless we could 
have missionaries from places independent of that 
Crown." ' He expresses a well-grounded doubt 
whether the home govenunent will be at the trouble 
and expense of such a change, though he adds that 
Uiere is not a missionary among either Acodians or 
Vidians who is not in the pay of France.* Gaulin, 

> Gavtmor PhiUppt to Stcrtarj Craggt, 26 StpleMbir, 17S0. 

• Ibid., Se May, 1720. 

■ Arsutrtmg Ut the Sterttarji of Slate, 23 Novatiier, 1788. lb* di»- 
mlnal of French prieiti and the lubttitudoii of othen wm kgaln 
tecommended wme time after. 

* Tba motiTei for paylDg prieitt for Initrncting the people of a 
proTioce ceded to Engluid aie glTcn In i. report of the French 
Marine CounclL Ths Ac&dluu "ne ponrront Jun^ couerw nn 
Tiritable kttaobenwitt k U religion et d &v Ugitiw •omtraui Miw le 
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missionary of the Micmacs, receiTed a "gratifioataon " 
of fifteen hundred livres, besides on annual aUovanoe 
of five hundred, and is described in tiie order grant- 
ing it as a "brave man, capable even of leading these 
savages on an expedition. " ' In 1726 he was brought 
before the Council at Annapolis charged with incen- 
diary conduct among both Indians and Acadians; 
but on asking pardon and promising nevermore to 
busy himself with affairs of government, he was 
allowed to remain in the province, and even to act as 
curd of the Mines.' No evidence appears that the 
British authorities ever molested a priest, except 
when detected in practices alien to his proper func- 
tions and injurious to the government. On one 
occasion when two cures were vacant, one through 
sedition and the other apparently through illness or 
death, Lieutenant-Governor Armstrong requested 
the governor of Isle Royale to send two priests " of 
known proUty " to fill them.' 

Who were answerable for the anomalous state of 
affairs in the province, — the imperivm in imptrio 
where the inner power waxed and strengthened every 
day, and the outer relatively pined and dwindled? It 

Hcoon d'un miiiioimiire " {DiUhiratiom do ContU dt Mm-imt, 38 
Mai, 1719, in Lt Cmado'Fnatpiit). The Intendut Brfgon hlghlj 
commends the effort* of th« mlMioiuuleB to keep the Acftdlmn* In 
the French Interett (Brtyon (W Minittn, 36 SejUemlm, 1T1&), tod 
Vandreoil praliei their leil In the luue c»uae ( VaadrmU « Mtnittn, 
81 Oetalyn, 1717). 

> DaMnaiau du Oauta dt MariM, 8 Mai, 17ia. ' 

* Rtmid af CvmA ai AnnafolU, 11 and 24 Oetebtr, I'M. 

* Armtrms t» Aml-Ondf, IT Jmm, ITtB. 
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Tres not mamly the Crown of France nor its agents, 
secular or clerical. Their action under ttie circum- 
stances, though sometimes inexcusable, vns natural, 
and might have been foreseen. Kor was it the 
Council at Annapolis, who had little power either 
for good or evil. It was mainly the neglect and 
apathy of t^ British ministers, who seemed careless 
as to whether they kept Acadia or lost it, apparently 
thinking it not worth their notice. 

About the middle of the century they wakened 
from their lethargy, and warned by the signs of the 
times, sent troops and settlers into 'Jie province at 
the eleventh hour. France and her agents took 
alarm, and redoubled their efforts to keep their hold 
on a country which they had begun to regard as 
theiis already. The settlement of the English at 
Halifax startled the French into those courses of 
intrigue and violence which were the immediate cause 
of the removal of the Acadians in 1155. 

At the earlier period which we are now consider- 
ing, the stoim was still remote. The English made 
no attempt either to settle the province or to secure 
it by sufficient garrisoiiB ; they merely tried to hind 
the inhabitants by an oath of allegiance which the 
weakness of the government would constantly tempt 
them to break. When Geoi^ I. came to the throne, 
Depuiy-Govemor Caulfield tried to induce the inhab- 
itants to swear allegiance to the new monarch. The 
Acadians asked advice of Saint^Ovide, governor at 
Lomsbouig, who sent them elaborate directions how 
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to answer the Snglish demand and remam at the 
same time fEtithful children of Fiance. Neither 
Csolfiflld nor his sucoessor could cany their point. 
The Treaty of Utrecht, as we have seen, gave the 
Aoadians a year in which to ohooee between remain- 
ing in the province and becoming British subjects, 
or leavii^ it as subjects of the King of Fiance. The 
year had long ego expired, and most of them were 
atill in Acadia, unwilling to leave it, yet lefusii^ to 
own King George. In 1720 General Richard Philipps, 
Mie goventor of the province, set himself to the task 
of getting the oath t^en, while the missionaries 
and the French offioers at Isle Royale strennously 
opposed his efforts. He issued a proclamation ordei- 
ing tiie Acadians to swear allegiance to the King of 
England or leave Uie country, without their property, 
within four months. In great alarm, they appealed 
to their priests, and begged the R^collet, P^ro 
Justinien, cur^ of Mines, to ask advice and help 
from Saint-Ovide, succeseor of Costebelle at Louis- 
bourg, protesting that they would abandon all raflier 
than renounce their religion and their Kli^.^ At 
the same time they prepared for a general emigration 
by -WKj of tlie isthmus and Baye Verte, where it 
would have been impossible to stop them.' 

> Tie Aeadiaiu to Saini-Oeide, 6 ifay, 1730, In PuUk LocumtnU of 
JVoDo Scotia, 26, This letter wu evidently written for them, — no 
doubt hy ft miMlonuy. 

* "Thej cui march oS at their leitiire, by nj of the Baye 
Verte, with their eOecta, withont danger of being moleated bj thit 
garrison, which aearce tiiflBcei to tecure the Vott."—Ph3^pa Im 
StcrOars Craggi, SO Maf, 1720. 
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Without Hie influence of their spiritual Eiud tem- 
poral adviserB, to whom they turned in all their 
troubles, it is clear that the Aoadiana would have 
taken the oath and remained in tranquil enjoyment 
of their homes; but it was then thought important 
to French interests that they should remove either to 
Isle Royale or to Isle St. Jean, now Prince Edward's 
Island. Hence no means were spared to prevent 
them from becoming British subjects, if only in 
name; even the Micmacs were enlisted in the good 
work, and induced to threaten them with their enmity 
if they should fail in allegiance to King Louis. 
Philipps feared that the Acadiana would rise in arms 
if he insisted on the harsh req^uirementa of his procla- 
mation; in which case his position would have been 
difEcoIt, as they now outnumbered his garrison about 
five to one. Therefore he extended indefinitely the 
term of four months, that he had fixed for their final 
choice, and oontinned to urge and persuade, without 
gaining a step towards the desired result. In vain 
he begged for aid from the British authorities. They 
would do nothii^ for him, but merely obseirved that 
while the French officers and priests had such influ- 
ence over the Aoadiana, they would never be good 
subjects, and so hod better be pat out of the country.' 
This was easier said than done ; for at Ihis veiy time 
there were signs that the Acadians and the Micmacs 
would unite to put out the English garrison.* 

1 J7,t B»ard of Tradt to PhiUppt, 2B Dtetmhtr, 1720. 

* IMOiinaiaM it CoMtS A Marine, Aoait, 1720. The Attempt 
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Philippe was succeeded by a deputy-governor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Armstrong, — a peis<m of anient 
impulses and unstable disposition. He apj^ed himself 
mHi great zeal and apparent confidence to accomplish- 
ing tlie task in which his principal had failed. In 
fact, he succeeded in 1726 in persuading the inhab- 
itants about Annapolis to take the oath, with a pio- 
tIso that they should not be called upon for military 
serrioe} but the main body of the Acadians stiffty 
refused. In the next year be sent Ensign WroHi to 
Mines, Chignecto, and neighboring settlementa to 
renew ihe attempt on occasion of the accession of 
George II. The envoy's instructions left much to 
his discretion or his indiscretion, and he came back 
with the signatures, or crosses, of the inhalatante 
attached to an oath so closed with conditions that 
it left them free to return to their French allegiance 
whenever they chose. 

Philippa now came back to Acadia to resume his 
difBcult task. And here a surprise meets ns. He 
reported a complete success. The Acadians, as he 
declared, swore allegiance without reserve to King 
Geo^e; but he does not tell us how they were 
tax>nght to do so. Compulsion was out of the ques- 
tion. They could have cut to pieces any part of the 
paltry English garrison that might venture outside 

Sgainit the gftrriioi) wa« probably oppoied hy the priesta, who 
mutt hftve leeii tbe duager that it would rotue the mjiiliti7 Into 
tending troopt to the proTlnce, which would hare been diuatroDI 
to their plana. 
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the ditches of Annapolis, or they might have left 
Acadia, with all their goods and chattels, with no 
poesibilify of stopping them. The taking of the oath 
was therefore a voluntaiy act. 

But what was the oath ? The words reported by 
Philippe were as follows : " I promise and swear sin- 
cerely, on the Mt^ of a Chnstian, that I will be en- 
tirely &ithfal, and will truly obey his Majea^ King 
(leorge the Second, whom I recognize as sovereign 
lord of Acadia or Nova Scotia. So help me God." 
To this the Acadians affixed their crosses, or, in ex- 
ceptional cBsea, their names. Recently, however, 
evidence has appeared that, so far at leaat as regards 
the Acadians on and near Mines Basin, t^e effect of 
the oath was qualified hy a promise on the part of 
Philipps that they should not be required to take up 
arms against either French ot Indians, — they on 
their part promising never to take up arms against 
the English. This statement is made t^ Gaudalie, 
cnr^ of the parish of Mines, and Noiville, priest at 
Pigiquid, or Pisiquid, now Windsor.* In fact, flie 
English never had the folly to call on the Acadians 
to fight for them; and the greater part of this peace- 
loving people were true to tiieir promise not to take 
arms gainst the English, though a considerable 
number of them did so, especially at the beginning 



> Ctrt^/ieot de CtarUt dt la GoMdalia, prttrt, em ■I'ljiowai'p* d* b 
paroiut dti Miiut, tt NoO-AJtxtmdrt NoivitU, . , . euri dt PAuamp- 
1(0* rl dt la Saititt FamiSe dt Pigigail; printed in BvoeAn, Vm 
CcimU Ffodalt m Anirigvt (ed. 1888), U. 58. 
TOI, L — U 
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of tiie Seven TesoB' War. It was to tiiii promise, 
vfaether kept or broken, that thej owed their name 
of Neutxal Frenoh. 

From first to l&st, the Aoadians remained in a 
ohild-Iike dependence on their spritual and temporal 
guides. Not one of their number stutds oat promi- 
nentljr from among the rest. They seem to have 
been totally devoid of natural leaden, and, unhappily 
for themselves, left their fote in the hands of otheis. 
Yet they wero fully aware ot their numerical strength, 
and had repeatedly declared, in a manner that the 
English oEBcers called insolent, tliat they would 
neither leave the country nor swear allegiance to 
King Oeoi^. ' The truth probably is tliat those who 
governed them had become convinced that this 
simple population, which increased rapidly, and 
could always be kept French at heart, might be made 
more useful to France in Acadia than out of it, and 
that it was needless further to oppose the taking of 
an oath which would leave them in q^uiet possession 
of their farms without malring any change in their 
feelings, and probably none in their actions. By 
foree of natural increase Aoadia would in time become 
the seat of a lai^ population ardently Frenoh and 
ardently Catholic ; and while officials in France some- 
times complained of the relnotance of the Aoadians 
to move to Isle Royale, those who directed them in 
their own conntiy seem to have become willing (hat 
they should stay where they were, and place them- 
selves in such relations with the English as diould 
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leave Qiem frae to mcreoBe and multdplj ondiatorbed. 
Deceived by the long apathy of the British govern- 
ment, French officials did not foresee that a time 
wonld come when it would bestir iteelf to make 
Acadia English in fact as well as in name.' 

1 The preceding chapter It bued Ikrgelj on two coUectdoni of 
dodunenti relmthig to AcadU, — tbe tfova Scolia Archivet, or i5«be- 
liMu/tna lite Public Doevmentt o/Noea Seetia, printed in 1809 b; the 
gOTemment of that proTince, and the mmH of pftpen collected by 
BcT. H. B. Cugnin and printed in the documentuy department of 
£* Catada-FroKfait, a review pnbliahed onder direction of LsTkl 
UniTerdty at Quebec. AbM CatgnUo, with puaionfttc Indnttry, 
bM hbored to gather eTerytlilng in Europe or Americ* th»t could 
tall In faTor of the French and agalntt the Englith. Ur. AUni, 
the editor of the iViwa Seetia Areh'vu, leant to the other dde, to 
that the two collection! lupplement each other. Both are copiou 
■nd valoable. Beaidei theae, I have made nie of rariona doco* 
menta from the archlTei of Parle not to be found in either of the 
shovenamed collectlou. 
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SEBASTIEN RALE. 

fiODITDUlT DiBFDTB*. — OdTPOMS Or Cu(l.DA. — THX ElBUBB 
AXa IiATIB JUDITt. — BBUOIOH IHD FOUTUM. — TBB NoB- 
BIXOIWOOIS AHS THBIK MlMIOHABT. — A HOLLOW FBACI. — 

BuruiSD luns Ci^ina. — Codhcil xt GzoRaiTOwn. — Ain- 

TDI>B or RaLS. MmiBTBR AHD JeBUIT. ThI iHDUn 

WATXR. Air OUTBBKAK. — CoTXIT Wab. — Irdioratjox 

AQllHIT BaJX. — WaK DSCI^BED. — OoTBENOS AHD Ab*BM- 
BLT. — SpBBOB or SaMUBI. SbWALL. — PBHOBSOOn ATTAOX 

FoKT 6t. Oeorob. — Kbprual. — Attack oh Norridorwock. 
— DxAiH or Salb. 

Bbfobe the Treaty of Utrecht, the present Nova 
Scotia, Nev Brunswick, and a part of Maine were 
colleotiTely called Acadia hy the French; bat after 
the treaty gave Acadia to England, they insisted that 
the name meant only Kova Scotia. The English on 
their part claimed that tiie cesaion of Acadia made 
them owners, not only of the Nova Scotian peninsula^ 
but of aU the country north of it to the St. Lawrence, 
or at least to the dividing ridge or height of land. 

This and other disputed questions of boundary 
were to be settled by commissioners of the two 
powers ; but their meeting was put off for forty years, 
and then their discussions ended in the Seven Years* 
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War. The olaims of the rival nations were in fact 
so discordant that any attempt to reconcile them 
must needs produce a fresh quarrel. The tiea^ had 
left a choice of evils. To discuss the boundary ques- 
tion meant to renev the var ; to leave it unsettled was 
a source of constant irritation ; and while delay staved 
off a great war, it quickly produced a small one. 

The river Kennebec, which was generally admitted 
by the French to be the dividing line between their 
possessions and New England,' was regarded by 
Uiem with the moet watchful jealousy. Its head- 
waters approached those of the Canadian river 
Chaudi^, the mouth of which is near Quebec ; and 
l^ ascending the former stream and crossing to the 
headwaters of the latter, through an intricacy of 
forests, bills , ponds, and maishes, it was possible for 
a small band of hardy men, unencumbered by cannon, 
to reach the Canadian capital, — as was done long 
after by the followers of Benedict Arnold. Hence 
it was thought a matter of the last importance to 
close the Kennebec against such an attempt The 
Norridgewock band of the Abenakis, who lived on 
the bonks of that river, were used to serve this pur- 
pose and to form a sort of advance^uard to the 
French colony, while other kindred bands on the 
Penobscot, the St Croix, and the St John were 
expected to tad. in opposing a living barrier to Eng- 

1 Id ITOO, howerer, there wm an kgreemeot, under the tre«^ of 
Bytwlck, wUch extended Hie English limit* u fu m the river Sb 
George, a little weit of the Penobecot. 
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liah intnuion. Muaionariea were stationed among 
all tihese Indiana to keep them tme to Cbnroh and 
King. The most important station, that of die 
Noiridgewoclm, waa in oharge of Father Sebastaen 
Rale, the moat conapicaoua and interesting figoie 
among the later French-American Jesnita. 

Since the middle of the Beventeenth oentuiy a 
change had come OTer the Jesuit missions of New 
France. Nothing is more striking or more admi- 
rable than the aelf-devoted apostleahip of the earlier 
period.' The movement in Western Europe, known 
as the Kenaissance was far more than a renval of 
arts and letteiB, — it was an awakening of intel- 
lectual, moral, and religions life; the offspring of 
causes long in action, and the parent of other move- 
ments in action to this day. The Protestant Refor- 
mation was a port of it. That revolt against Rome 
produced a counter Reniussance in the bosom of the 
ancient Church herself. In presence of that peril 
she woke from sloth and corruption, and girded her^ 
self to beat back the invading heresies, by force or by 
craft, l^ inquisitorial fires, by the arms of princely and 
imperial allies, and }yy the self-sacrificing enthusiasm 
of her aunts and martyrs. That time of danger pro- 
duced the exalted zeal of Xavier and the intense, 
thought^, oi^anizing zeal of Loyola. After a cen- 
tury had passed, the flame still horned^ and it never 
shone with a purer or brighter radiance than in the 
early missions of New France. 

^ 8m " J«anita in North Americ* in Uie Sermtaenth Ctataij." 
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Such ardoTB cannot be permanent; they mnst rab- 
■ide, from the law of their nature. If the great 
Western mission had been a success, the enthusiasm 
of its fonndeis might have maintained itself for some 
time longer; but Aiat mission was extinguifihed in 
blood. Its martyrs died in vain, and the burning 
faith that had created it was rudely tried. Canada 
ceased to be a mission. The civil and military 
powers grew strong, and the Church no longer ruled 
with undivided sway. The times changed, and the 
men changed with them. It is a chaiacteristtc of 
the Jesuit Order, and one of the soorces of its 
strength, that it chooses the workman for his work, 
studies the qoalities of its membeni, and givee to 
each the task for which he is fitted best. When its 
um was to convert savage hordes and build up 
another Paraguay in the Northern wilderness, it sent 
a Jogues, a Bc^beof, a Charles Gamiei, and a 
G^lniel Lalemant, like a forlorn hope, to storm the 
stronghold of heathendom. In later times it sent 
other men to meet other needs and accomplish other 
purposes. 

Before the end of the seTenteenth centoiy the 
functions of ihe Canadian Jesuit had become as 
much political as religious; but if the fires of his 
apostolic zeal burned less high, his devotion to the 
Order in which he had mei^^ his personality was 
as intense as before. While in constant friction with 
the civil and military powers, he tried to make him- 
self neoessaiy to them, and in good measore )w sue 
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ceeded. Nobody was so able to manage the Indian 
tribes and keep tliem in tbe interest of Fiance. 
"Religion," says CbarlevoLz, "is the chief bond by 
which the Bavagee are attached to Qs; " and it was 
the Jesuit above all otiieis who was charged to keep 
this bond firm. 

The Chiistianily that was made to serve Hiis ose- 
fol end did not strike a deep root. While humanity 
is in the savf^ state, it can only be Christianized 
on the surbce; and the convert of the Jesuits re- 
mained a savage still. They did not even try to 
civilize him. They taught him to repeat a catechism 
which he could not understand, and ptactise rites of 
which the spiritual significance was incomprehensible 
to him. He saw the symbols of his new futh in 
much the same lig^t as the superstitions tliat had 
once enchained him. To his eyes the crucifix was 
a fetich of surpassing power, and the mass a benefi- 
cent "medicine," or oocult influence, of supreme 
efficacy. Yet he would not forget his old rooted 
beliefs, and it needed tbe constant presence of ihe 
missionary to prevent him from returning to them. 

Since the Iroquois had ceased to be a danger to 
Canada, the active alliance of the Western Indians 
had become less important to the colony. Hence the 
missions lunong them had received leas attention, and 
most of these tribes had relapsed into heathenism. 
The chief danger had shifted eastward, and was, or 
was supposed to be, in the direction of New Engltmd. 
Therefore the Eastern missioQe were cultivated with 
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diligence, — whether those within or adjoining the 
settled limits of Canada, like the Iroquois mission of 
CaughnHwaga, the Abenaki missions of St. Francis 
and Becancour, and the Huron mission of Lorette, 
or those that served as outposts and advance-guards 
of the colony, like the Norridgewock Abenakis of 
the Kennebec, or the Penobscot Abenakis of the 
Penobscot. The priests at all these stations were in 
close correspondence with the govermnent, to which 
their influence over their converts was invaluaUe. 
In the wilderness dens of the Hurons or the Iroquois, 
the early Jesuit was a marvel of self-sacrificing zeal; 
his successor, half missionary and half agent of the 
King, had thought for this world as weU as the 
next. 

Sebastien Rale,' bom in Franche-Comt^ in 1657, 
was sent to the American missions in 1689 at the age 
of thirty-two. After spending two years among the 
Abenakis of Canada, then settled near the mouth of 
the Chaudi^, he was sent for two j^ears more to the 
Illinois, and thence to the Abenakis of the Kennebec, 
where he was to end his days. 

Near where the town of Norridgewock now stands, 
the Kennebec curved round a broad tongue of meadow 
land, in the midst of a picturesque wilderness of hills 
and forests. On this tongue of land, on ground a 
few feet above the general level, stood the village of 

> So written b; hlmtelf in an antograph letter of IB Norember, 
IT12. It ]■ aUo ipelled Rule, Railet, Balle, and, rei? incorrectlj, 
BalM, or RaUee. 
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Hie Noiiidgewooks, fenced with a stockade of nrand 
1<^ mne feet high. The enolosuie -was square ; each 
of its four sides measozed one hundred and sixt^ 
feet, and each had its gate. From tlie four gates ran 
two streets, or lanes, which crossed each otiier in tiie 
middle of die village. There were twenty'«ix Indian 
houses, or cabins, within the stockade, described as 
** built much after the English manner," though 
probably of logs. The church was outside ike 
enclosure, about twenty paces from the east gate.^ 
Such was the mission village of Noiiidgewook in 
1716. It had risen from its ashes since Colonel 
Hilttm destroyed it in 1705, and the church had been 
rebuilt by New England workmen hired for the pnr^ 
poee.' A small bell, which is still preserved at 
Brunswick, rang for mass at early morning, and for 
vespeis at sunset. Bale's leisure bonis were few. 
He preached, exhorted, catechised t^e young con- 
veitB, counselled their seniots for this world and the 
next, nuraed tiiem in sickness, composed their quar- 

1 The »boTe pkrttcnlui ate Uken from an inicription on a man- 
luCTipt map In the libraiy of the Maine Hiilorical Sode^, made In 
1716 bj Joieph Heath, one of the principal Eii([li*h Httlen on the 
Kennebec, and for a tima comioaiidant of the fort at Bmnnrick. 

* When Colonel Westbrook and hii men came to Nonidgewock 
in 1722, the7 fonnd a paper pinned to the church door, contauting, 
among othen, the following word*, in the handwriting of Rale, 
meant at a fling at the English invaders : " It [the chnrcb] It 111 
bnilt, becaote the Engliih don't work well. It It not llnithed, 
•IthoDgh Ave or ilx Engliihmen have wfoaght here dnring four 
fean, and the Undertaker [contractor], who li a great Cheat, hath 
been paid in advance for to flniah it" The mone^ came from the 
Caoadiau govwnmcat. 
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tela, tilled hia own garden, cat his own firewood, 
cooked his own food, which was of Indian com, or, 
at a pinch, of roots and acoma, worked at his Abenaki 
Tocabnlaiy, and, being expert at handicraft, made 
ornaments for the churoh, or moulded candles from 
the fruit of the baybeny, or wax-myrtle.^ Twice a 
year, amnmer and winter, he followed his flock to 
the sea-shore and the islands, where they lived at 
their ease on fish and seals, clams, oyatera, and 
seafowL 

This Kennebec mission had been b^^ more tJian 
half a century before ; yet Hie conjurers, or " medicine 
men," — natural enemies of the missionaiy, — still 
remained obdurate and looked on the father askance, 
though the body of the tribe were constant at nusa 
and confession, and regarded him with loving rever^ 
ence. He alwaya attended their councils, and, ae he 
tells us, his advice always prevailed; but he was lees 
fortunate when he told them to practise no needless 
cruelty in their wars, on which point they were often 
disobedient children.* 

Bale was of a strong, enduring frame, and a keen, 
vehement, caustic spirit. He had the gift of tongues, 
and was as familiar with the Abenaki and several 

* Myriea ari/era. 

■ Hie (ite of the Indian *ilUge ii atill oiled Lidkn OM Point 
Noirldgewock it the NanraaUouak, or Nttrtutaotuk, of the Vtench. 
For B«le'i ntltdon life, tee two letUn of bli, 16 October, 1723, uid 
12 October, 1T22, and a letter at Fkte La Cbaue, Superior of the 
Hliiioni, 29 October, 1T24. Theie are printed in the Lattra Sd\fi 
Mt*^ zTii. ntU. 
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other IndJui latignages as he was with Latm.* Of 
the genoineaess of his zeal there is no doubt, nor of 
his earnest and lively interest in t^e fortunes of the 
wilderness flock of which he was the shei^erd for 
half his life. The situation was critical for them 
and for him. The English setUements were hat a 
short distance below, while thoee of the French 
could be reached only by a hard journey of twelve 
or fourteen days. 

With two intervals of uneasy peace, the borders of 
Maine had been harried l^ war-parties for thir^- 
eight years; and since 1689 these raids had been 
prompted and aided by the French. Thus it hap- 
pened that extensive tracts, which before Philip's 
War were dotted with farmhouses and fishing ham- 
lets, had been abandoned, and cultivated fields were 
turning again to forests. The village of Wells had 
become the eastern frontier. But now the Treaty of 
Utrecht gave promise of lasting tranquiUity. The 
Ahenakis, hearing that they were to be backed no 
loi^r hy the French, became alarmed, sent messen- 
gers to CasGO, and asked for peace. In July there 
was a convention at Portsmouth, when delegates of 
the Korridgewocks, Penobscots, Malicites, and other 
Abeni^ bands met Governor Dudley and the conn- 

> I%K La ChMK, in hii enlog; of lUle, njt that then wai not 
a language on the contincDt with which he had not lome aeqvidnt- 
sace. Hii* i* of conne alMiird, Beddet a fall knowledge of the 
Noiridgewock Abenaki, he had more or leu acqnaiotance with two 
otbv Algonquin languagea, — the Ottawa and the lUinola, — and 
alto with the Huron ; which ii enongh for one man. 
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eilloni of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. A 
paper was read to them by sworn interpreteis, in 
which thej confessed that they had broken former 
treaties, begged pardon for **paBt rebellions, hostili- 
ties, and violationB of pTomises," declared tbemaelveB 
subjects of Queen Anne, pledged firm friendship 
with the English, and promised them that they might 
re-enter withoat molestation on all their former pos- 
sessions. Eight of the principal Abenaki chiefs 
signed this document with their totemic marks, and 
the rest did so, after similar interpretation, at another 
convention in the next year.' Indians when in trouble 
can waive iheir pride, and lavish professions and 
promises ; but when they called themselves subiects 
of Queen Anne, it is safe to say that they did not 
know what the words meant. 

Peace with the Indians was no sooner concluded 
than a stream of setUeis began to move eastward to 
reoccupy the lands that they owned or claimed in the 
region of the lower Kennebec. Much of this country 
was held in extensive tracts, under old grants of the 
last century, and tike proprietots offered great induce- 
ments to attract emigrauts. The government of 

1 Tlili tnMj U glien In fnll hy PeoIiUlow. It 1* also printed 
from the origioAl drftft by Hr. Frederic Kidder, in liia Abataii 
tndiitiu! tluir Trtatut of 1713 and 1717. The two impreiiioni are 
•nbituttiallr the auae, hut with rerbal Taristiom. lie renion of 
Kidder it the inon complete, In giring not only the Indian totemic 
marlu, but alto the autographs In facsimile of all the Engliih 
ofBciaU. Bale glrea a dramatic acconnt of the treatj, which he 
may hare got from the Indiana, and which omlta Aeir latmiHlon 
and their pi 
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MuuohosettB, though impoTemhed 1^ three van, 
of which it had borne the chief harden, added vhat 
encoQiagementfi it could. The hamlets of Saco, 
Soarboiough, F^moath, and Geoigetown rose from 
their ashes; mills were built on the streams, old 
farms were retilled, and new ones cleured. A cer- 
tain Dr. Nojes, who had established a sturgeon 
fishery on the Kennebec, built at his own charge a 
stone fort at Cushnoc, or Augusta ; and it is sud thai 
as early as 1714 a blockhouse was built many miles 
above, near the mouth of the Sebasticook.^ In the 
next year Fort George was built at the lower falls of 
the Androscoggin, and some years later Fort Rich- 
mond, on the Kennebec, at the site of the present 
town of Richmond.* 

Seme of the claims to these Kennebec lands were 
based on old Crown patents, some on mere prescrip- 
tion, some on Indian titles, good or bad. Rale says 
that an Englishman would give an Indian a bottle of 
rum, and get from him in return a large tract of 
land.' Somethii^ like this may have happened; 
though in other cases the titles were as good as 
Indian titles usually are, the deeds being in regulaz 
form and signed by the principal chiefs for a con- 

• It WM ttMidliig in 1862, Mid a iketch of It i« given bj Winior, 
Ifarrativ* and Critical Sittory, r. 1B6, I haTa lomB donbti m to tha 
dtte ol eiyctloii. 

• WUIivnton, Hotory o/Maiiu, ii, 88, 07, Compare Penhallow. 

• iimin-Jti oaloftlK Frgar SfbailiaH Balt'i Later fhm Norridga- 
moA, 7 Ftiraarg, 1790, In the Common Plaet Book of Bar. HeoiT 
Kynt 
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aderation which they thought sufBcieitt. The luida 
of Indians, however, ore owned, so far u owned at 
all, hj the whole commnnity ; and in the caae of the 
Algonquin tribes the chiefs had no real authority to 
alienate \ham without the consent of the tribesmen. 
Even BUpposing this consent to have been given, the 
Norridgewocks would not have been satisfied; for 
Bale taught them that they conld not part with their 
lands, because they held them in trust for their chil- 
dren, to whom their oountiy belonged as much as to 
themselves. 

Long years of war and mutual wrong had emUt- 
tered the Norridgewocks against their English neigh- 
boiB, with whom, nevertheless, they wished to be at 
peace, because they feared them, and because their 
trade was neoessaiy to them. 

The English borderers, on their part, regarded the 
Indians less as men than as vicious and dangerous 
wild animals. In fact, the benevolent and philan- 
tliropio view of the American savage is for those who 
are beyond his reach: it has never yet been held by 
any whose wives and children have lived in danger of 
his scalpii^-bnife. In Boston and other of the older 
and safer settlements, the Indians had found devoted 
friends before Philip's War; and even now they had 
apologists and defendeis, prominent among whom 
was that relic of antique Puritaniam, old Samuel 
Sewall, who was as conscientious and humane as he 
was prosy, narrow, and sometimes absurd, and whose 
benevolence towards the former ownen of the soil 
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waa tieblj' reinforced by his notion that tliej were 
descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel.^ 

The intrusion of settlers, and the building of forte 
and blockhouses on lands which they still called their 
own, irritated and alarmed the Nonidgewocks, and 
their growing resentment was fomented by Kale, both 
because he shared it himself, and because he was 
prompted by Vaudreuil. Yet, dreading another war 
with the English, the Indians kept quiet for a year 
or two, till at length the more reckless among them 
began to threaten and pilfer the settlers. 

In 1716 Colonel Samuel Shute came out to succeed 
Dudley as goTetnor; and in the next summer he 
called the Indians to a council at G«oigetown, a 
settlement on Arrowsick Island, at the mouth of the 
Kennebec. Thither he went in the frigate " Squirrel, " 
with the councillors of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire; while the deputies of the Norridgewocks, 
Fenobecots, Pequawkets, or Abenakis of the Saco, 
and Assagunticooks, or Abenakis of the Androscc^^gin, 
came in canoes to meet him, and set up their wig- 
wams on a neighboring island. The council opened 
on the ninth of August; under a lai^ t«nt, over 
which waved the British Bag. The oath was admin- 
istered to the interpreteis by the aged Judge Sewall, 
and Shute then made the Indians a speech in which 
he told them that the English and they were subjects 
of the great, good, and wise King Geoige; that as 

I 8«nll'i Mtatrud nbOing to th« K«tm»bK IndUuit U ui arpunMit 
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boUi peoples wen onder the same King, he would 
gladly see them also of the same religion, since it 
was the only true one; and to this end he gave them 
a Bible and a minister to teach them, — pointing to 
Rev. Joseph Baxter, who stood near by. And he 
farther assured them that if any wrong efaoold be 
done them, he woold set it right. He then conde- 
scended to give his hand to 1^ ohie&, telling them, 
through the interpreter, that it was to show his 
affection. 

The Indians, after their usual custom, deferred 
their answer to the next day, when the council again 
met, and the N'oni^ewook chief, Wiwuma, addressed 
the governor as spokesman for his people. In de- 
fiance of every Indian idea of propriety, Shate Boon 
began to interrupt him with questions and remarks. 
Wiwuma remonstrated civilly; but Shute continued 
his intermptions, and the speech turned to a dialogue, 
which may be abridged thus, Shute always address- 
ing himself, not to the Indian oratOT, but to the 
interpreter. 

The orator expressed satisfaction at the arrival of 
the governor, and hoped that peace and friendship 
would now prevul. 

GovEBNOB (to fke interpreter). Tell them that if 
they behave themselves, I shall use them kindly. 

Oeatob (as rendered by the iiU^^eter'). Your 
Excellency was pleased to say that we must obey 
King George. We will if we like his way of 
treating us. 
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OoviaiNOB. They must obey him. 

Oeatob. We will if we are not disturbed on onr 
lands. 

GovEBNOB. Nor must they disturb the English od 
theirs. 

Oratob. We are pleased that your Excellency is 
ready to hear our complaints when wrong is done ua. 

GoTisNOB. They must not pretend to lands that 
belong to the English. 

Okatob. We beg leave to go on in order with 
our answer. 

GOTEENOB. Tell him to go on. 

Obatob. If there should be any quarrel and 
bloodshed, we will not avenge ourselves, but apply 
to your Excellency. We will embrace in our bosoms 
the Ei^lish that have come to settle on our land. 

GovEBNOB. They must not call it their land, for 
the English have bought it of them and their 
ancestors. 

Obatob. We pray leave to proceed with our 
answer, and talk about the land afterwards. 

Wiwuma, tiien, with much civility, begged to be 
ezoused from receiving the Bible and the minister, 
and ended by wishing the governor good wind and 
weather for his homeward voyage. 

There was another meeting in the afternoon, in 
which the orator declared that his people were will- 
ing that the English should settle on the west side 
of the Kennebec as far up the river as a certain mill ; 
on which the governor said to the interpreter: " Tell 
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them we -want nothing but our own, and that that 
we will have ; " and he ordered an old deed of sale, 
signed by six of dieir ohie&, to be shown and ex- 
plained to them. Wiwuma retained that though 
his tribe were uneasy about their lands, they were 
willing that the English should keep what they had 
got, excepting the forts. On tbis point there was a 
sharp dial(^^e, and Shute said bluntly that if he saw 
fit, he should build a fort at every new settlement. 
At this all the Indians rose abruptly and went back 
to their camp, leaving behind an English flag that 
had been given them. 

Rale was at the Indian camp, and some of them 
came back in the evening with a letter from him, in 
which he tdd Shute that the governor of Canada 
had asked the King of France whether he had ever 
given the Indians* land to the English, to which the 
King replied that he had not, and would help the 
Indians to repel any encroachment upon them. This 
cool assumption on tbe part of France of paramount 
right to the Abenaki comitiy incensed Shute, who 
rejected the letter with contempt. 

As between the governor and the Indian orator, 
the savage had shown himself by far the more man- 
nerly ; yet so unwilling were the Indians to break 
with the English that on the next morning, seeing 
Shute about to re*embark, they sent messengers to 
him to apolo^ze for what Utey called their mdenees, 
beg that the English flag might be returned to them, 
and ask for another interview, saying that &ef 
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would appoint another spokesman instead of Wiwama, 
who bad given so much ofienoe. Shute consented, 
and the meeting vas held. The new oi&tor pre- 
sented a wampum belt, expressed a wish for peace, 
and said tliat bis people wished the English to extend 
their settlements as far as they had lormerlj done. 
Shnte, on bis part, promised that trading-hoases 
should be established for supplying their needs, and 
that they should have a smith to mend their gons, 
and an interpreter of their own ohoioe. Twenty 
chiefs and elders then affixed their totemic marks to 
a paper, renewii^ the pledges made four years before 
at Portsmouth, and the meeting closed with a danoe 
in honor of the governor.^ 

The Indians, as we have seen, had shown no 
eagerasaa to accept the ministrations of Rev. Joseph 
Baxter. The Massachusetts Assembly bad absurdly 
tried to counteract the influence of Rale by offering 
XISO a year in their depreciated currency te any 
<Hie of their ministers who would teach Calviiiiam to 
the Indians. Baxter, whom Rale, with characteristic 
ex^^ration, calls the ablest of the Boston ministeiB, 
but who was far from being so, as be was the pas- 
tor of the small country vill^fe of Medfield, took up 
the task, and, with no experience of Indian life or 
knowledge of any Indian language, entered the liste 

1 A full report of tliii conference wu printed it the time in 
Boston. It ii reprinted in N. B. Butm^cal CD&aaUm*, ii. 212, And 
N. B. pTomtuaal Papen, iil. 693. FenhttUoir wu preient at the 
■nMtlng, bnt hit aeeoiint of it U ihort Tba icconnti of WiUiamaon 
and Hntcl(inM» ua drawn from the aboTe^nentioued report. 
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i^ainst an adTeisaiy who had spent half his days 
anumg Bavages, had gained the love and admiiration 
of the Nomdgewocks, and spoke their language 
fluently. Baxter, with the confidence of a novice, 
got an interpreter and hegan to preach, exhort, and 
launch saicasms against the doctrines and piacticee 
of the Roman Church. Rale ezconununicated such 
of his flock as listened to him ; > yet some peisisted 
in doing so, and three of these petitioned the English 
governor to order " a small praying-house " to be built 
for their use.* 

Rale, greatly exasperated, opened a correspondence 
with Baxter, and wrote a treatise for his benefit, in 
which, through a hundred pages of polemical LatiOf 
he proved that the Church of Rome was founded on 
a rook. This he sent to Baxter, and challenged him 
to overthrow his reasons. Baxter sent an answer for 
wbioh Rale ezpiesses great scorn as to both manner 
and matter. He made a rejoinder, directed not only 
against his opponent's arguments, but against his 
Latin, in which he picked flaws with great apparent 
satisfaction. He says that he heard no more from 
Baxter for a long time, bat at last got another letter, 
in which there was nothing to the purpose, the 
minister merely charging him with an iiascibla and 
censorious 8[drit. This letter is still preserved, and 



1 SJt¥t« to Sail, 21 February, 1718. 

■ Thia petition ii ttiU in the IbaiMboHtti ArchiTU, lad U 
printed bj' Dr. Vnada in Sparkft Ammieaii BiegrapAf, New S«cit% 
xriiSSO. 
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it does not answer to Rale's aooount of it. Baxter 
replies to bia correspoticleiit vigorously, defends his 
own Latin, attacks l^t of Bale, and chatges bim 
Vfiih losing temper.^ 

Rale's correspondence with the New England min- 
isteis seems not to hare been confined to Baxter. A 
paper is preserved, translated apparently from a 
Latin original, and entitled, "Remarks out of the 
Fryar Sebastian Rale's Letter from Norridgewock, 
February 7, 1720." This letter appears to have 
been addressed to some Boston minister, and is of a 
scornful and defiant character, using language ill 
fitted to conciliate, as thus : " Ton must know that a 
missionary is not a cipher, like a minister; " or ih.\iBi 
"A Jesuit ia not a Baxter or a Boston minister." 
The tone is one of exasperation dashed with ccm- 
tempt, and the chief theme is English encroachment 
and the inalienability of Indian lands.' Bale says 
that Baxter gave up his mission after receiving the 
treatise on the infallible supremacy of the true 
Church; but this is a misteke, as the minister made 
three successive visits to the Eastern country before 
he tired of his hopeless mission. 

1 Tbli letter wu giren by Mr. Adami, of Hedfleld, a coimECtlan 
of Om Baxter family, to the MaMscbntetti Hutoricil Society, in 
whotfl poiwitioD It now is, in a worn condition. It wu either cap- 
taied with tike reit of Sale'i papen and returned to the writer, or 
die la a dapllcate kept by Baxter. 

■ ^U cnriona paper ii in the Cbmmai Pltie* Boot of Ber. Henijr 
Flynt, of which the original i« in the libnu; of tlw IT 
Oatoiloal Bocfatj. 
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In the letter just qaoted. Rale seems to have done 
his best to rasp the temper of his New Eugland cot- 
lespondent. He boasts of his power over the Indians, 
who, as he declares, always do as he advises them. 
"Any treaty with the governor," he goes on to say, 
"and especially that of Arrowsick, is null and void if 
I do not approve it, for I give them bo many reasons 
against it that they absolutely condemn what tJiey 
have done." He says further that if they do not 
drive the Ei^lish from the Kennebec, he will leave 
them, and that they will then lose both their lands 
and their souls; and he adds that, ii necessary, he 
will tell them that they may make war.^ Rale vrrote 
also to Shute; and though the letter is lost, the 
governor's answer shovrs that it was sufficiently 



The wild Indian is unstable as water. At Arrow- 
sick, the Norri<^wocks were all for peace; but 
when they returned to their village their mood 
changed, and, on the representations of Rale, they 
began to kill the cattle of the English settlers on the 
liver below, bum their haystacks, and otherwise 
annoy them.' The English suspected that the 

> See Franci*. lAfi of Salt, where the entire puMge la giren. 

■ Bale wrote to die govemoT of Caoule thkt it wm " anr Lei 
Beprtf»eDt«tioiu qn'II Aroit fait eoz Sanregee de 8* HieeloD " thet 
thef hed killed " no grand Dombre de Bestiaox aperteasDt aox 
Anglola," and threatened them with attack if they did not retire. 
{BtpiMM fait par MM. Vdadrtuil el B^a* n Mfmeira da Ron du 8 
JWe, 1721.) Bale told the goTemor of Hauachueetti, on another 
occaiion, that hit cliaracter ai a prieit permitted him to give the 
Indian* nothing bat connaeli of peace. Yet as early at 1703 he 
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Jesuit was tlie Bonice of iheix trouble; and as 
they had always n^arded the lauds in qoeetion as 
theirs, by virtue of the charter of the Plymouth 
Company in 1620, and the Tarions grants under it, 
as well as l^ puichase from ihe Indians, Hieir ire 
^unst him burned h^h. Tet afraid as the In- 
dians were of another war, even Bale could scaicely 
have stirred them to violence but for the indig- 
nities put upon them Ijy Indian-hating ruffians of 
the border, Tioious rmn-selling tiadeis, and hungry 
land-thicTee. They had still another cause of 
complunt. Shute had promised to build trading- 
houses where their wants should be supplied without 
fraud and extortion; but he had not kept his word, 
and could not keep it, for reasons tiiat will soon 
appear. 

In spite of such provocations, Norridgewock was 
divided in opinion. Not only were the TnHinna in 
great dread of war, but they had received English 
presents to a considerable amount, chiefly from pri- 
vate petsons interested in keeping them quiet 
Hence, to Rale's great chagrio, there was an English 
party in the village so strong that when the English 
authorities demanded reparation for the mischief 
done to the settlers, the Norridgewocks promised 
two hundred beaver-skins as damages, and gave four 
hostages as secoxity tliat they would pay for mis- 
wrote to Vandrenil tlwt tii« Abenftkii were raadj, tA » word from 
biro, to Uft the batohet against the Eiigliih. BMnianaU it F<nr 
Awtl OM lOutln, le iVw««K 1708. 
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deeds in the past, and oonunit no moie in the 
fature.' 

Bale now feared that his Indians would aU go ovei 
to the English and tamely do their bidding ; for though 
most of them, when he was piesent, would denounce 
the heretica and boast of the braTe deeds they would 
do against them, yet after a meeting with English offi- 
oi&Is, they would change their minds and accuse theii 
spiritual fadier of lyii^. It was clear that something 
must be done to end these waverings, lest the lands 
in dispute Bhoold be lost to France forever. 

The Nomdgewooks had been invited to another 
intOTview with the English at Georgetown; and Bale 
resolved, in modem American phrase, to " capture the 
meeting." Vaadieuil and the Jesuit La Chasse, 
snperiiv of tiie miseion, lent their aid. Messengers 
were sent to the converted Indians of Canada, whose 
attachment to France and the Church was past 
all doubt, and who had been taught to abhor the 
English as children of the Devil. The object of the 
message was to induce them to go to the meeting at 
Geoi^town armed and equipped for any contingency. 

They went accordingly, — Abenakis from Becancoor 



1 jMtflt Btatk md JoIm Minol to SkvU, 1 Mag, 1719. B»le 1^71 
that thew boatsgM were seized bj inipriBe and violence ; but Van- 
dr«Dil compUiui bitterly of the funtueti of heart which canied the 
IndiMU to giTe them (Fbwfmuf i> SaU, 16 Jmn, 1731), and both he 
and the intendant lay the blame on the Engliih par^ at Noirldge- 
wock, who, " irith the content of all the Indiana of that misBion, 
had the weakneu to gire fonr hottagea." Btpomia da VaudrnU «f 
B4gvt oa Mimoin dv B03 d» 8 Jmn, 1721. 
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and St. Fiancis, Haions irom Lorette, and Iroc[uoiH 
from Caughcawaga, besides others, all stanch foes 
of heiesy and England. Bale and La Chasse directed 
their movements and led them first to Noiridgewook, 
where their arrival made a revolution. The peace 
party chai^d color like a chameleon, and -was all 
for war. The united bands, two hundred and fifty 
warriors in all, paddled down the Kennebec along 
with the two Jesuits and two French officers, Saint- 
Castin and Croisil. In a few days the English at 
Georgetown saw them parading before the fort, well 
armed, displaying French fiags, — feathers dangling 
from their scalp-locks, and faces fantastically pat- 
terned in vermilion, ochre, white clay, soot, and such 
other pigments as they could find or buy. 

They were met by Captain Penhallow and other 
militia offieeia of the fort, to whom they gave the 
promised two hundred beaver-skins, and demanded 
the four hos1»ges in return; but the hostages had 
been given as security, not only for the beaver-skins, 
but also for the future good behavior of the Indians, 
and Fenhallow replied that he iiad no authority to 
surrender them. On this they gave him a letter to 
the governor, written for them 1^ F6re de la Chasse, 
and signed by their totems. It summoned the Eng- 
lish to leave the country at once, and threatened to 
rob and bum their houses in case of refusal.^ The 

■ Eaittnt IndUuu^ Letttr to llu Govtrmm; 27 July, IT21, in Mat$., 
Hia. Ciia., SmiMd Serial, riii. 259. Tbia is the orif^al Frencb. It 
i* ligned witli totemi of all the AbeniM buidi, and alto at tliv 
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threat yne not executed, and they presently disap- 
peared, but returned in September in increased num- 
bers, burned tweuty-six hoiises and attacked the fort, 
in which the inliabitants had sought refi^. The 
garrison consisted of forty men, who, being reinforced 
by the timely arrival of several whale-boats bringing 
thirty more^ made a sortie. A skirmish followed; 
but being outnumbered and outflanked, the JSnglish 
fell back behind their defences.' 

The French anthoiities were iu a difficult position. 
They thought it necessary to stop the progress of 
English settlement along the Kennebec ; and yet, as 
diere was peace between the two Crowns, they could 
not use open force. There was nothing for it but to 
set on the Abenakis to fight for them. "I am well 
pleased," wrote Vaudreuil to Rale, "that you and 

Cangtmawagu, Iroqaoii of the MoontoiD, HnroD*, Hlcmaca, Uoo* 
Ugukis, and BCTersJ other tribes. On thli interriew, Peohallow; 
BelkoBp, il. 51 ; Sh^iie to Vaudreuil, 21 July, 1721 (0. S.) ; Ibid., 2S 
April, 1722 i Bale in LtUrtt ^d\fianta, ivii. 286. Rale blame* Shnl« 
for not being present at the meeting, bat a letter of the goTemor 
■howi that he had never undertaken to be there. He could not 
have come in anj caae, from the efiecta of a fall, nhich disabled 
bim (or lome monthi ctcd from going to Portamoatb to meet the 
Legjtlature. PramtKial PaptnofNew Hamptkire,!^. 822. 

1 Willianuon, Hiit. of Maine, a. 119; Penhallon. Rale's account 
of the aSafr, fonnd among hii papen at Norridgewock, ii cniionilj 
exaggerated. He ta.ji that he himielf wai with the Indiana, and 
" to pleainre the English " ibowed himself to them aereral time*, — 
a point which the Eogliah writer* do not mention, thoagh it ia one 
which tbe7 would be most likelj to teiie npon. He **,j» that flf^ 
bou*e« were bnmed, and that thero were flre fort*, two of which 
were of atone, and that in one of these *iz hundred armed men, 
betide* women and cluldren, bad sought refuge, though there was 
not such a number of men in the whole region of the Eennebec 
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Pdie de la Chasse have prompted the IndiauB to treat 
the English as the; hare done. My otdeia are to let 
them want for nothing, and I send them plenty of 
ammunition." Rale says that the £ii^ allowed t>in> 
a pension of six thousand livres a year, and that he 
spent it all "in good works." As his statements are 
not remarkable for precision, this may mean that he 
was chaiged wiUl distributing the six thousand llvree 
which the King gave eveiy year in eq^ual shares to the 
three Abenaki missions of Medoctec, Norridgewock, 
and Panawamsk^, or Penobscot, and which generally 
took the form of presente of arms, gunpowder, bullets, 
and other munitions of war, or of food and clothing 
to support the squaws and children while the waiv 
riors were "v-lHng raids on the English.' 

Vaudreuil had loi^ felt the dehoacy of his posi- 
tioQ, and even before the crisia seemed near he tried 
to provide gainst it, and wrote to the minister that 
he had never called the AbenaklB subjects of France, 
but only aUies, in order to avoid reaponsibility for 
anything they might do.' "The English," he says 
elsewhere, "must be prevented from settling on 
Abenaki lands; and to this end we must let the 
Indians act for us (laisser agir lea aauvages),"' 

Yet while urging the need of precaution, he was 
too sEealous to be always prudent; and once, at least, 



* Tandrenll, Mimoirt adnut au Bag, 6 Jui'n, 1788. 
> VauAvail UH Minittn, 6 SBptembre, 1716, 

* Extrait (Tunc IAa$u da PapUrt concsmanl U ( 
lArcbiru da Hiuiat^ dei AiUiiM Atraugtoei.) 
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he went so far as to suggest that French soldien 
should be sent to help the Abenakia, — which, he 
thoi^ht, would frighten the English into letreating 
from their setdemeDts; wheieas if such help were 
refused, the Indians would go over to the enemy.' 
The court was too anxious to avoid a mptore to pei- 
mit the use of open force, and woiild only promise 
plenty of ammunition to Indians who would fight 
the English, directing at the same time that neither 
favors nor attentions should be given to those who 
would not.' 

The half-breed officer, Saint-Castin, son of Baron 
Vincent de Saint-Castin by his wife, a Penobscot 
sqnaw, boie the double character of a French Ueu- 
tenant and an Abenaki chief, and had joined with 
the Indians in their hostile demonstration at Arrow- 
sick Island. Therefore, as chief of a tribe styled 
subjects of Eii^ Geoi^ the English seized him, 
charged bim with rebellion, and brought him to 
Boston, where he was examined by a legislative 
committee. He showed both tact and temper, parried 
the charges against him, and was at last set at 
liberty. His arrest, however, exasperated his tribes- 
meUf who soon began to bum houses, kill settlers, 
and commit various acts of violence, for all of which 
Rale was believed to be mainly answerable. There 
was great Indignation against him. He himself says 
that a reward of a thousand pounds sterling was 

> Ripoiue de Vaadrewl et Btgon hh Mfmrnrt da Bog, 8 Jain, 173L 
* Bigm a RaU, 14 Jain, 1721. 
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offered for bis head, bat that the English should not 
get it for all their sterling money. It does not appear 
that such a leward was offered, though it is true 
tiiat the Massachusetts House of RepresentatiyM once 
voted five hundred pounds in their currency — then 
equal to about a hundred and eighty pounds steiling 
— for the same purpose; but as the governor and 
Council refused their concurrence, the Act was of no 
effect. 

All the branches of the government, however, 
presently joined in sending three hundred men to 
Norridgewock, with a demand that tJie Indians 
should give up Rale "and the other heads and 
fomenters of their rebellion." In case of refusal 
they were to seize the Jesuit and the principal chiefs 
and bring them prisoners to Boston. Colonel West- 
brook was put in command of the party. Rale, being 
warned of their approach by some of his Indians, 
swallowed the consecrated wafers, hid the sacred 
vessels, and made for the woods, where, as he thinks, 
he was saved from discovery by a special interven- 
tion of Providence. His papers fell into the hands 
of Weatbrook, including letters that proved beyond 
all doubt that he had acted aa f^nt of the Canadian 
authorities in exciting his flock against the English.' 

' Some of the papen foond in Rale'a " itrong box" are itlU pre> 
terred in the ArchlTei of MauschuaeCts, inclnding a letter to him 
from Vaudreuil, dated at Quebec, 26 September, 1721, in whicb the 
French gOTemor eipTetaea great aatiifaction at the aaiaioavrf'a 
■ncceii in uniting the Indians againit the Engliih, and promi*ei 
milltai7 aid, if nwoutrj. 
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Incensed by Westbrook's invasion, the Indians 
came down the Kennebeo in large nmnbeis, burned 
the village ol Brunswick, and captured nine families 
at Meny-meeting Bay; though they soon set them 
free, except five men whom tbey kept to exchange 
for the four hostages still detained at Boston.^ At 
the same time they seized several small vessels in 
the harbois along the coast. On this the govemoi 
and Council declared war against the Eastern Indiana, 
meaning the Abenakis and their allies, whom they 
styled traitors and robbers. 

In Massachusetts many persons thought that war 
could not be justified, and were little disposed to 
push it with vigor. The direction of it beloi^d to 
the governor in his capacity of Captain-General of 
the Province. Shute was an old soldier who had 
served vrith credit as lieutenant-colonel under Marl- 
borough ; but he was hampered by one of &ose dis- 
putes which in times of crisis were sure to occur in 
every British province whose governor was appointed 
by Ibe Crown. The Assembly, jealous of the repre- 
sentatave of royalty, and looking back mournfully to 
their virtual independence under the lamented old 
charter, had from the first let slip no opportunity to 
increase its ovm powers and abrii^e those of the 
governor, refused biin the means of establishing the 
promised trading-houses in the Indian country, and 
would grant no money for presents to conciliate the 
Norridgewooks. The House now vranted, not only 

* Wheeler, Hit«ry i^Brunswick, Topiham, and Barpmedl, bL 
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to control supplies for the war, but to direct Qi9 v&t 
itself and condnct operatdons by committees of its ovm. 
Shute made his plans of campaign, and proceeded 
to appoint ofScers from among the frontier inhab- 
itants, who had at least the qualification of being 
accustomed to the woods. One of them, Colonel 
Walton, was obnoxious to some of the representa- 
tives, who brought charges E^inst him, and the 
House demanded that he should be recalled from the 
field to answer to l^em for his conduct. The gov- 
ernor objected to this as an encroachment on hia 
province as commander-in-chief. Walton was now 
accused of obeying orders of the governor in contra- 
vention of those of the representatives, who there- 
upon passed a vote requiring him to lay his journal 
before them. This was more than Shute could bear. 
He had the character of a good-natured man; bat 
the difficulties and mortifications of his position had 
long galled him, and he had got leave to return to 
England and lay his case before the Eing and 
Council. The crisis had now come. The AssemUy 
were for usurping all authority, civil and militaiy. 
Accordingly, on the first of January, 1723, the gov- 
ernor sailed in a merchant ship, for London, without 
giving notice of his intentioa to anybody except two 
or tliree servants.' 

The burden of his difficult and vexatious office fell 
tipon the lieutenant-governor, WOliam Dnmmer. 

1 Hntchinfon, iL 261. On these dlMetuionf compare Fillrej, 
Bin. i^Ntw England, iv. 406-426. 
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When he fiist met the Council in his new capacity, a 
whimsical scene took pLaoe. Hera, among the rest, 
was the aged, matronly countenance of the worthy 
Samuel Sewall, deeply impressed with the dignity 
and importance of his position as senior member of 
the Board. At his best he never had the faintest 
senpe of humor or perception of the ludicroua, and 
being now perhaps touched with dotage, he thought 
it incumbent upon him to address a few words of 
exhortation and encouragement to the incoming chief 
magistrate. He rose from his seat with long locks, 
limp and white, drooping from under his black skull- 
cap, — for he abhorred a wig as a sign of backsliding, 
— and in a voice of quavering solemnity spoke 
thus: — 

" If yoar Honour and this Honouiable Board please to 
give me leave, I would speak a Word or two npon this 
Bolemn Occasion. Altho the Tmerring Providence of Qod 
has brought you to the Chair of Gtovemment in a cloudy 
and tempeetnous season, yet you have this for yonr Sn- 
conragement, that the people yoa Have to do with are a 
part of the Israel of God, and yon may ei^>ect to have of 
the Prudence and Patience of Moses conimunicated to 
yon for yonr Oonduct. It is evident that our Almighty 
Savionr ooniuelled the first planteiu to remove hither and 
Settle here, and they dutifnlly followed his Advice, and 
therefore He will never leave nor forsake them nor Theirs j 
so that yonr Honour must needs be happy in sincerely 
seeking their Interest and Welfare, which yonr Birth and 
Edaoation will incline yon to do. I^fflcilia qua pulehra. 
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I promiBe mjrself that th«7 who sit at thia Board will 
yield their Faithful Advice to your Hononi accoidisg to 
the Dnty of their Place." 

HaTiDg thus delivered himBelf to an audience not 
much more susceptible of the ludicrous than he vaa, 
the old man went home well pleased, and recorded 
in his diaiy that the lieuteuant-goremor and council- 
lors rose and remained standing while he was speak- 
ing, **and ihey expressed a handsom Acceptance of 
what I had said ; Lavs Deo. " ^ 

Dummer was bom in New England, and might, 
therefore, expect to find more favor than had fallen 
to his predecessor; but he was the representative of 
royalty, and could not escape the consequences of 
being so. In earnest of what was in store for him, 
the Assembly would not pay his salary, because he 
had sided with the governor in the late quarrel. 
The House voted to dismiss Colonel Walton and 
Major Moody, the chief officers appointed by Shute ; 
and when Dummer reminded it that this was a 
matter belonging to him as commander-in-chief, it 
withheld the pay of the obnoxious officers and refused 
all supplies for tiie war till they should be removed. 
Dummer was forced to yield.' The House would 
probably have pushed him still farther, if the mem- 
bers bad not dreaded the effect of Shnte's representa- 
tions at court, and feared lest persistent encroachment 
on the functions of the governor might cost them 

> StviaS PaptTi, iiL 317. 316. ■ FkUre^, ir. 132, 433. 
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their charter, to which, insufficient as they Uiougbt 
it, and far inferior to the one they had lost, they 
clung tenaciously as the palladimn of their liberties. 
Yet Dmnmer needed the patience of Job; for his 
Assembly seemed more bent on victories over Mm 
than over the Indians. 

There was another election, vhioh did not improve 
the situation. The new House was worse than the 
old, being made up lately of narrow-minded rustics, 
who tried to relieve the governor of all conduct of 
the war by assigning it to a committee chosen from 
among themselves; but the Council would not concur 
with them. 

Meanwhile the usual ravages went on. Farm- 
houses were burned, and the inmates waylaid and 
killed, while the Indiana generally avoided encounters 
with armed bodies of whites. Near the village of 
Oxford four of them climbed upon the roof of a 
house, cut a hole in it with their hatehets, and tried 
to enter. A woman who was alone in the building, 
and who had two loaded guns and two pistols, seeing 
tiie fiist aavage struggling to shove himself through 
the hole, ran to him in desperation and shot him; 
on which the others draped the body back and 
disappeared.^ 

There were several attempts of a more serious 

kind. The small wooden fort at the river St. George, 

the most easterly English outpost, was attacked, but 

the assailants were driven oS. A few weeks later it 

1 Feniutlow. HatchiaioD, IL 279: 
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was attacked again by the Penobecots under their 
fuissiooaiy, Father Lauverjat. Other means failing, 
thej tried to undermine the stockade ; but their sap 
caved in from the efFect of rains, and they retreated, 
with seTeie loes. The warlike contagion spread to 
the Indians of Nova Scotia. In July the Micmacs 
seized sixteen or seventeen fishing-smacks at Cansean; 
on which John Eliot, of Boston, and John RoUnson, 
of Cape Ann, chased the marauders in two sloops, 
retook most of the vessels, and killed a good number 
of die Indians. In tiie autumn a war-party, under 
&.t noted chief Giey Lock, prowled about the village 
of Rutland, met tlie minister, Joseph Willard, and 
attacked him. He killed one savage and wounded 
another, bat was at last shot and scalped.^ 

The lepresentativea had long been bent on destroy- 
ing the mission villf^ of the Penobscots on the 
river of that name; and one cause of their grudge 
against Colonel Walton was that, by order of the 
governor, he had deferred a projected attack upon it. 
His successor. Colonel Westbrook, now took the work 
In hand, went up the Penobscot in February with 
two htmdred and thirty men in aloops and whale- 
boats, left tiiese at the head of navigation, and 
pushed through the forest to the Indian town called 
Panawamsk^ by the French. It stood apparently 
above Basgor, at or near Passadumkeag. Here the 
parly found a stockade enclosure fourteen feet high, 
seventy yards long, and fifty yards wide, containing 

I penlullaw. Temple ud Sheldon, Bitlorf tfNort^/Ud, 106. 
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twenty-thiee houses, which Westbrook, a better 
woodsman tiian grammariao, reportB to have been 
"built tegular." Ontside the stociade stood the 
chapel, "well and handsomely funushed within and 
without, and on the south side of that the Fryer's 
dwelling-house." * This " Fiyer " was Father Lauver- 
jat, who had led his flock to the attack of the fort at 
the St. Geoi^. Both Indians and missionaiy were 
gone. Westbrook'a men bnmed the village and 
chapel, and sailed back to the St. George. In the 
next year, 1724, iliere was a more noteworthy stroke ; 
ioT Dnmmer, more pliant than Shnte, had so far 
soothed his Assembly that it no longer refused 
money for the war. It was resolved to strike at the 
root of the evil, seize Rale, and destroy Nottidge- 
wock. Two hundred and eight men in four com- 
panies, under Captains Harmon, Moulton, and Brown, 
and Lieutenant Bean, set out from Fort Richmond 
in seventeen whaleboats on the eighth of August 
They left the boats at Taconic Falls in charge of a 
lieutenant and forty men, and on the morning of the 
tenth the main body, accompanied by three Mohawk 
Indians, marched through the forest for Norridg&- 
wock. Towards evening they saw two squaws, one 
of whom they brutally shot, and captured the other, 
who proved to be the wife of the noted chief Bomazeen. 
She gave them a full account of the state of the 
vill^e, which they approached early in the afternoon 
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of the twelfth. In the belief that some of the Indiana 
would be in their comfielda on ihe river above, 
Hannon, who was in command, divided the foice, 
and moved up Hie river with about eighty men, while 
Moulton, with as many more, made for the village, 
advancing through the forest with all possible silence. 
About three o'clock he and his men emerged from a 
tangle of trees and bushes, and saw the Korridgewock 
cabins before them, no longer enclosed with a stock- 
ade, but open and unprotected. Not an Indian was 
stirring, till at length a warrior came out from one 
of the huts, saw the English, gave a startled war- 
whoop, and ran back for his gun. Then all was 
dismay and confusion. Squaws and children lan 
screaming ita the river, while the warriors, fifty or 
sixty in number, came to meet the enemy. Moulton 
ordered his men to reserve their fire till the Indians 
had emptied their guns. As he had foreseen, the 
excited savages fired wildly, and did little or no 
harm. The English, stall keeping their ranks, re- 
turned a volley with deadly effect The Indians 
gave one more fiie, and then ran for the river. Some 
tried to wade to the farther side, the water being 
low; others swam across, while many jumped into 
their canoes, but could not use them, having left the 
paddles in their houses. Moulton's men followed 
close, shooting the fugitives in the water or as they 
climbed the farther bank. 

When they returned to the vill^e they found Rale 
in one of the houses, firing upon some of their com* 
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rades who had not joined in the porsnit. He prea- 
entiy wounded one of them, on which a lieutenant 
named Benjamin Jaquea hurat open the door o£ i^e 
house, and, as he declared, found the priest loading 
his gun for another shot. The lieutenant said further 
that he called on him to surrender, and that Rale 
replied that he would neither give quarter nor take 
it; on which Jaques shot him through the head.^ 
Moulton, who had given orders that Rale should not 
be killed, doubted this report of his subordinate so 
far as concerned the language tised b^ Rale, though 
believing that he had exasperated the lieutenant b7 
provoking expressions of some kind. The old chief 
Mogg had shut himself up in another house, from 
which he fired and killed one of Moolton's three 
Mohawks, whose brother then beat in the door and 
shot the chief dead. Several of the English followed, 
and brutally murdered Mogg's squaw and his two 
children. Such plunder as the vill^e afforded, con- 
sisting of three barrels of gunpowder, with a few 
gims, blankets, and kettles, was then seized; and 
the Puritan militia thought it a meritoriovs act to 
break what thej called the "idols" in the church, 
and carry off the sacred vessels. 

Harmon and his party returned towards night 
from their useless excursion to the cornfields, where 
they found nobody. In the morning a search was 

1 HntchlnioD, i). 288 (ed. 1706). Hntchintoii had the atorr £»in 
Uoulton. Compare the tradition in the famll; of Jaqaet, m totd 
hy hi* gnatgrmndaon, in HiMorieal Magaant, TiiL 177. 
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made for the dead, and twenfy*«ix Indians wem 
found and scalped, including the principal cliiefs uid 
warriora of the place. Then, being anxious for the 
safety of their boats, the party marched for Taoonic 
Falls. They had scarcely left the villa^ when one 
of the two Burriving Mohawks, named Chriatian, 
secretly turned back, set fire to tiie church and the 
houses, and then rejoined the party. The boats 
were found safe, and embarking, they rowed down 
to Richmond with their trophies.' 

The news of the fate of the Jesuit and his mission 
spread joy amoi^ the border settlers, who saw in it 
the end of their troubles. In their eyes Rale was 
an incendiary, setting on a horde of bloody sav^es 
to pillage and miirder. While they thought him a 
devil, he passed in Canada for a martyred sunt. 
He was neither the one nor the other, but a man 
with tiie qualities and faults of a man, — fearless, 

1 The KboTe reiU on the accannt of Hntchinion, which ma 
taken from the offlcul Journal of Haimon, the commander of the 
expedition, and from the axti itatementt of Moolton, whom Hntch- 
Inion examined on the labject. Charleroix, following a letter of 
La Chute in the Jesuit Ltttm EdyUaita, girea a widelj different 
■tory. According to him, Iforridgeiroch waa inrprUed bj eleren 
hundred men, who flnt announced their preieoce bj a general Tol- 
lej, riddling all the honaea witb hollela. Bale, Myi La ChsiM, 
ran out to Mve hia flock bj drawing the rage of the enemy on him- 
f«lf I on which thej railed a great shont and thot him dead at tha 
foot of the croH in the middle of the Tillage. La ChaiBe doea not 
tell OB where he got the atorj; but a* there were no French wi^ 
neiiei, the itorj must hare come from the Indiana, who are notori. 
ana liar* where their interett and aelf-Iore are concetned. Nobod;r 
oompeteot to jndge of eridence can donbt which of the two itat^ 
ment* it the more tmatworttay. 
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resolute, enduring; boastful, sarcastic, often latter 
and irritating; a vehement partisan ; apt tosee things, 
not as they were, but as he mshed them to be ; given 
to inaccuracy and eza^eration, yet no doubt sincere 
in opinions and genuine in zeal; hating the English 
more than he loved the Indians ; calling himself theii 
friend, yet using them as instroments of worldly 
policy, to l^eir danger and final ruin. In consider- 
ing the ascription of martyrdom, it is to be remem- 
bered that he did not die because be was an apostle 
of the futh, but because be was the active agent of 
the Canadian government. 

There is reason to believe that he sometimes exer- 
cised a humanizing influence over his flock. The 
war which he helped to kindle was marked by fewer 
barbaritieB — ■ fewer tortures, mutilations of 1^ dead, 
and butcheries of women and infants — than either 
of the preceding wars. It is fair to assume that this 
was due in part to him, though it was chiefly the 
result of an order given, at the outset, by Shate that 
non-combatants in exposed positions should be sent 
to places of safety in the older settlements.^ 

1 It i« alio uid that Rale tEDght some of W* Indiaat to Kftd uid 
write, — which wu nniuiul in the Jesuit miiilou*. On hi* char- 
aeter, compare the Judicial and candid £[/« of Bale, \>j Dr. CouTm 
Franda, in Sparki'a American Biografhi/, Ntv S*riet, riL 
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LOVEWELL'S FIQKT. 
y^mamun. ixn Ddmiub. — Ekbaht to Cutasa.— Itroiun ah 

TKAOUBLiB. — TbEAIT Og PXAOS. — TBB PsqCAWKBTS. — JOOM 

IfCtTVwsLi.. — A HniTTiMa Pastt. — AxOTBSB ExnomoH. — 
Turn Ambdicasb. — Tbe FiaHT. — Chafi.aiic Tin; hi«Fat«. 
— Thi Suxtttobs. — Sdsanba BOQBsa. 

The death of Rale and the destruotioii of Norridge- 
wock did not at once end the war. Vaudreuil turned 
all the savages of the Canadian miasions against the 
bordeis, not only of Maine, but of western Massa- 
chnaetts, whose peaceful settlers had given no offence. 
Soon after the Norridgewocfc expedition, Dununer 
wrote to the French governor, who had lately pro- 
claimed the Abenakia bis allies: "As they are sub- 
jects of his Bntannic Majesty, they cannot be your 
allies, except through me, his representative. You 
have instigated them to fall on our people in the most 
outr^eous manner. I have sees your commission 
to Sebastien Rale. But for your protection and in- 
citements they would have made peace long ago. " ' 

In reply, Vaudreuil admitted that he had given a 

safe-conduct and a conunission to Rale, which he 

I Dvmmtr to Vawireuii, 16 SepUntUr, 1724. 
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ooold not deny, as Uie Jesuit's papers were in the 
hands of the English governor. " You -will have to 
answer to yonr king for his murder," he tells 
Dummer. "It wonld have been strange if I had 
abandoned our Indians to please you. I cannot help 
taking the part of our allies. You have biot^ht 
your trouUes upon yourself. I advise you to pull 
down all the forts you have built on the Abenaki 
lands since the Peace of Utrecht If yoji do so, I 
will be your mediator with the Norridgewooks. As 
to the murder of Rale, X leave that to be settled 
between the two Crowns."* 

Apparently the French court thought it wise to 
let the questdou rest, and make no complaint. 
Dummer, however, gave his views on the subject to 
Vaudreuil. "Instead of preaching peace, love, and 
friendship, agreeably to the Christian religion, Rale 
vras an incendiary, as appears by many letters I have 
by me. He has once and again appeared at the head 
of a great many Indians, threatening and insulting 
us. If snch a disturber of ihe peace has been HUed 
in the heat of action, nobody is to blame but himself. 
I have much more cause to complain that Mr. 
Willard, minister of Rutland, who is innocent of all 
that is charged against Rale, and always confined 
himself to preaching the Gospel, was slain and 
scalped hjr your Indians, and his scalp carried in 
triumph to Quebec." 

Dummer then denies that France has any claim to 
1 Vaiidrtinlh Dummtr, 20 (ktobn, 1724. 
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ttie Abenakia, and declares tiiat the war betweeo 
them and the English is due to the instigations 
of Sale and the encooiagements given them by 
Vaudreuil. But he adds that in his wish to promote 
peace he sends two prominent gentlemen, Colonel 
Samuel Thaxter and Colonel William Dudley, as 
bearets of his letter. ^ 

Mr. Atkinson, envoy on the part of Kew Hampshire, 
joined Thazter and Dudley, and the three set out foi 
Montreal, over tlie ice of Lake Champlain. Vau- 
dreuil received them with courtesy. As required by 
their instructions, they demanded the release of the 
English prisoners in Canada, and protested against 
the action of the French governor in setting on tiie 
Tndians to attack English settlements when there 
was peace between the two Crowns. Vaudreuil 
denied that he bad done so, till they showed him his 
own letters to Rale, captured at Norrii^wook. 
These were unanswerable; but Vaudreml insisted 
that the supplies sent to the Indiana were only the 
presents which they received every year from tlie 
King. As to the English prisoners, he said that 
those in the bands of the Indians were beyond his 
power ; but that the envoys could have those whom 
the French had bought from their captors, on payit^ 
back the price they had cost The demands were 
exorbitant, but sixteen prisoners were ransomed, and 
bargains were made for ten more. Vaudreuil proposed 

> DvaauT to Vavdrmil, 19 January, 172fi. Thla, with nutDj other 
pipen TeUting to th«ie matter*, U io the Hauachtuetti Aichirei. 
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to Thaxter and his colleagues to have an interview 
frith the Indians, which they at first declined, say- 
ing that they had no powers to treat vriih them, 
though, if the Indians wished to ask for peace, tiiey 
were ready to hear tiiem. At length a meeting was 
arranged. The French governor wtitm: "Being 
satisfied that nothing was more opposed to our 
interests than a peace between the AbenakiB and the 
English, I thought that I would sound the chiefs 
before they spoke to the English envoys, and insinu- 
ate to them everything that I had to say."* This he 
did with such success that, instead of asking for 
peace, the Indians demanded the demolition of the 
English forts, and heavy damages for burning their 
church and killing their missionaiy. In short, to 
Vaudieuil's great satisfaction, they talked nothing 
but war. The French despatch reporting this inter- 
view has the followii^ maiginal note: "Nothing 
better can be done than to foment this war, which at 
least retards the settlements of the English;" and 
against this is written, in the hand of the colonial 
minister, the word ^^ Approved." ' This was, in fact, 
the poUcy pmsued from the first, and Rale had been 
an iostroment of it. The Jesuit La Chasse, who 

1 D^picht d» Vaadmai, 7 Aoit, 1726. " Conune j'at tonjoora &4 
penjuM qne rien n'eit pin* opposi h noa inUrets que U paiz del 
AbeDkkii ATec lei AngUis (U inreU de cette colonie dn cAt^ d« 
I'eit aTADt 6i& I'uniqne objet de cette gaerre), je aon^sl ^ prw- 
•entdr cei uuTsgei aruit qv'ili pvluiuit anz AngUii at i latir 
IminaeT tout ce qne j'arals k lenr dire." — Vaadrmiil oh Minittrt, 33 
Mai. 1726. 
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spoke both Ei^lish and Abenaki, bad acted as inter- 
ptetor, and so bad bad tbe meeting in bis power, as 
he could make botb parties say wbat he pleased. 
The envoys thought him more onti-Kngbsh than 
Vaudreuil himself, and aficrihed the intractable mood 
of the Indians to his devices. Under the circum- 
stances, they made a mistake in consenting to the 
interview at all. The governor, who bad treated 
them with civility throughout, gave them an escort 
of soldiers for the homeward journey, and tiiey and 
the redeemed prisoners returned safely to Albany. 

The war went on as before, but the Indians were 
&st growing tired of it. The Fenobsoots had made 
themselves obnoxious by their attacks on Fort St. 
Oeorge, and Captain Heath marched across country 
from the Kennebec to punish them. He found their 
village empty. It was built, since Westbrook's 
attack, at or near the site of Bangor, a little below 
Indian Old Town, — the present abode of the tribe, 
— and consisted of fifty wigwams, which Heath's 
men burned to the ground. 

One of the four host^es stiU detained at Boston, 
together with another Indian captured in the war, 
was allowed to visit his people, under a promise to 
return. Strange to say, the promise was kept. They 
came back bringing a request for peace from their 
tribesmen. On this, commissioneis were sent to the 
St. Creorge, where a conference was held with some 
of the Penobscot chiefs, and it was arranged that 
deputies of that people should be sent to Boston to 
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oonolade a solid peace. After long delay, four 
eliie& appeared, fully empowered, as they aaid, to 
make peace, not for the PenobecotB only, but for the 
other Abenaki tribes, their allies. The speeches and 
ceremonies being at last ended, tiie four deputies 
affixed their marks to a paper in which, for them- 
selves and those they represented, they made submis- 
sion '*nnto his most excellent Majesty George, by 
the grace of God king of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the Faith," etc., promising to 
"cease and forbear all acts of hostility, injuries, and 
discord towards all his subjects, and never confederate 
or combine with any other nation to their prejudice." 
Here was a curious anomaly. The English claimed 
the Abenakis as subjects of the British Crown, and 
at the same time treated with them as a foreign 
power. Each of the four deputies signed the above- 
mentioned paper, one with the likeness of a turtle, 
ihe next with that of a bird, the third with the untu- 
tored pOTtrait of a beaver, and the fourth with an 
extraordinary scrawl, meant, it seems, for a lobster, 
— such being their respective totems. To these the 
lieutenant-governor added the seal of the province 
of Massachusetts, coupled with his own autograph. 

In the next summer, and again a year later, other 
meetings were held at Casco Bay with, the chiefs of 
the various Abenaki tribes, in which, after prodigious 
circumlocution, the Boston treaty was ratified, and 
the war ended.* This time the Massachusetts 

> PeuhaUow gives the Boiton trefttf. For the nttflcationi, lee 
CvlUetim* e/tht Maina Bi*t. Soc., iii. 377, 407. 
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Afisembly, tenght irisdom 1^ experience, fumiBhed a 
guarantee of peace by providing for goTenunent 
trading-houfles in the Indian countiy, where goods 
were supplied, through responsihle hands, at honest 
prices. 

The Nonidgewocks, with whom the quarrel b^an, 
were completely broken. Some of the surriTora 
joined their kindred in Canada, and others were 
merged in the Abenaki bands of the Penobscot, Saco, 
or Androacog^. Peace reigned at last along the 
borders of New England; but it had cost her dear. 
In the year after the death of Bale, there was an 
incident of the conflict too noted in its day, and too 
strongly rooted in popular tiaditidn, to be passed 
unnoticed. 

Out of the heart of the White Mountains springs 
the river Saco, fed by the bright cascades that leap 
from the crags of Mount Webster, brawling among 
rocks and bowlders down the great defile of the 
Crawford Notch, winding through the forests and 
intervales of Conway, then circling northward by 
the village of Fiyehmg in devious wanderings by 
meadows, woods, and mountains, and at last turning 
eastward and southward to j<Mn the sea. 

On the banks of this erratic stream lived an Abenaki 
tribe called the Sokokis. When the first white man 
visited the conntzy, these Indians lived at the Falls, 
ft few miles from the mouth of the river. They 
retized before the Ei^^lish settlers, and either joined 
their kindred in Maine, or migrated to St. Francis 
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and other Alenaki settlements in Canada; bat a 
Sokold b&nd (Tailed Pigwackets, or Feqoawkete, still 
kept its place far in the interior, on the ttpper wateis 
of the Saoo, near Fine Hillf in the present town of 
Fiyebo^. Except a small liand of their near kindred 
on Lake Ossipee, they were Hie only human tenants 
of a wilderness many thousand square miles in ex- 
tent. In tiieir wild and remote abode they were diffi- 
cult of access, and the forest and the river were well 
stocked with moose, deer, bear, beaver, otter, lynx, 
fisher, mink, and marten. In this, their happy 
hunting-ground, the Pequawkets tJiought tJiemselves 
safe; and they would have been so for some time 
longer if they had not taken up the quarrel of the 
Norridgewocks and made bloody laids gainst the 
English border, nnder their wai^hief, Paugus. 

Not far from where their wigwams stood clnstered 
in a bend of the Saco was 1^ small lake now called 
Lovewell's Pond, named for John Lovewell of 
Dunstable, a Massachnsetts town on the New Hamp- 
shire line. Lovewell's father, a person of considera- 
tion in the villf^e, where he owned a "garrisoq 
house," had served in Philip's War, and taken part 
in the fomous Nanagansett Swamp Fight. The 
younger Lovewell, now about tiiirt^-three years of 
age, lived with his wife, Hannah, and two or three 
children on a farm of two hundred acres. The 
inventory of his effects, made after his death, includes 
five or six cattle, one mare, two steel traps widi 
ohains, a gun, two or tJiree books, a feather-bed, and 
Tot. r.— 17 
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"onder-bed," or mattress, along with snndiy tools, 
potB, barrala, chests, tu!», and the lik€^ — the equip- 
ment, in short, of a decent frontier yeoman of the 
time.^ But being, like the tough vetenin, his f&^er, 
of a bold and adventurous disposition, he seems to 
have been less given to fanning than to hontii^ 
and bush-fighting. 

Dunstable was attacked by Indians in the automn 
of 1T24, and two men were carried off. Ten others 
went in pursuit, but fell into an ambush, and nearly 
all were killed, Josiah Farwell, Lovewell's brother- 
in-law, being, by some accounts, the only one who 
escaped.' Soon after this, a petition, staled a 
"Humble Memorial," was laid before the House of 
Representatives at Boston. It declares that in order 
"to km and destroy their enemy Indians," the peti- 
tioners and forl^ or fifty otiiers are ready to spend 
one whole year in hunting them, "provided they can 
meet with Enoonragement suitable." The petition 
is signed 1^ John Lovewell, Josiah Farwell, and 
Jonathan Bobbins, all of Dunstable, Lovewell's name 
being well written, and the others after a cramped 
and unaccustomed fashion. The representatives ac- 
cepted the proposal and voted to give each adventurer 
two shillings and sixpence a day, — then equal in 

1 See the liiTent0T7, in Kidder, 3% ExptditioM ^Capldn Jinta 
ZinxtMU, 93, M. 

* Other accoiintiwrthftt eight of the tea were killed. The head- 
■tone of one of the number, Thom&i Lund, hdi tlieie word*: "Tliii 
num, with mtbd more that lies in thii grare, waa ilew All in A daj 
hj the ludieu*." 
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Massaclinsetts onnency to about one English aliil' 
Mag, — out of which he VTBB to inwntain hiiuBelf. 
The men were, in addition, ptomised laige lewarda 
for the BCalpa of male Indiana old enough to fight. 

A company of thirty was soon taised. Lovewell 
was chosen captain, Farwell, lieutenant, and Robbins, 
ensign. They set out towards the end of November, 
and reappeared at Bunstable early in January, brii^- 
ing one prisoner and one scalp. Towards the end of 
the month Lovewell set out again, this time wilh 
eighty-seven men, gathered from the villages d 
Dunstable, Groton, Lancaster, Haverhill, and Bil- 
lerica. They ascended the frozen Menimac, passed 
Lake Winnepesaukee, poshed nearly to the White 
Mountains, and encamped on a branch of the upper 
Saco. Here they killed a moose, — a timely piece of 
luck, for they were in danger of starvation, and 
Lovewell had been compelled by want of food to send 
back a good number of his men. The rest held their 
way, filing on snow-shoes through the deathlike soli- 
tude that gave no sign of life except the light track 
of some squirrel on the snow, and the brisk note of 
the hardy little chickadee, or black-capped titmouse, 
so familiar to the winter woods. Thus far the scouts 
had seen no human footprint; but on the twentieth 
of February they found a lately abandoned wigwam, 
and, following the snow-shoe tracks that led from it, 
at length saw smoke rising at a distance out of the 
gray forest. The party lay close tdll two o'clock in 
the morning; then cautiously approached, found one 
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or more vignnms, annoimded them, and killed all 
the imnateR, ten io uumber. They vete waniorB 
from Canada on a winter raid against the bordeis. 
Lovewell and his men, it will be seen, were much 
like hnnteis of wolves, catamounts, or other dangerous 
beasts, except that the chase of this fierce and wily 
human game demanded far more hardihood and skill. 

Th«y brought home the scalps in triumph, together 
with the blankets and the new guns furnished to the 
slain warriors by their Canadian friends ; and Love- 
well began at once to gather men for another hunt. 
The busy season of the farmers was at hand, and 
Toluut«era came in less freely than before. At the 
middle of April, however, he had raised a bend of 
forty-six, of whcon he was the captain, with Farwell 
Mid Robbins as his lieutenants. Though they were 
alt regularly commissioned by the governor, they 
were leaders rather than commandeis, for they and 
their men were neighbors or acquaintances on terms 
of entire social equality. Two of the number require 
mention. One was Seth Wyman, of Wobum, an 
ensign ; and the other was Jona&au Fiye, of Aadover, 
the chaplain, a youth of twenty-one, gradiiated at 
Harvard College in 1723, and now a student c^ 
theology. Chaplain though he was, he carried a 
gun, knife, and hatchet like the others, and not one 
of the party was more prompt to use them. 

They began their march on April 15. A few 
days afterwards, one William Cummings, of Dun- 
stable, became bo disabled by the effects of a wound 
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leceived from Indians some time befoie, thftt he coold 
not keep on wiUi the rest, and Lorewell sent him 
back in charge of a kinamsn, thus reducing theii 
number to forty-four. When they reached the vest 
shore of Lake Oasipee, Benjamin Kidder, of Nntfield, 
fell seriously ill. To leave him defenceless in a place 
BO dangerous was not to be thought of; and his com* 
rades built a small fort, or palisaded Ic^-calun, near 
the water, where they left the sick man in cha^e of 
the surgeon, together with Sergeant Woods and a 
guard of seven men. The rest, now reduced to 
thir^-four, continued their march through the forest 
northaaatward towards Pequawket, while the sav^e 
heights of the White Mountains, still covered with 
snow, rose above the dismal, bare forests on their . 
left. They seem to have crossed the Saco just below 
the site of Fiyebmg, and in the night of May 7, as 
they lay in the woods near the northeast end of 
Lovewell's Pond, the men on guard heard sounds 
like Indians prowling about them. At daybreak the 
nert morning, as they stood bareheaded, listening to 
a piayer from the youi^ chaplain, they heard the 
report of a gun, and soon after discovered an Indian 
on the shore of the pond at a considerable distance. 
Apparently he was shooting ducks; but Lovewell, 
suspecting a device to lure them into an ambuscade, 
asked the men whether they were for pushing for- 
ward or falling hack, and with one voice they called 
upon him to lead them on. They were then in a 
piece of open pine woods traversed by a small brook. 
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He ordered them to lay down tiheir packs and advance 
with extreme caution. They had moved forward for 
some lime in this manner when they met an Indian 
coming towards them through the dense trees and 
bushes. He no sooner saw them than he fired at the 
leadii^ men. His gun was ohaiged with beaver-shot ; 
bat he was so near his mark that the effect was 
equal to that of a bullet, and he severely wounded 
Lovewell and one Whiting; on which Seth Wyman 
shot him dead, and the chaplain and another man 
scalped him. Lovewell, though believed to be mor- 
tally hurt, was stilt able to walk, and die party fell 
back to the place where they had left their packs. 
The packs had disappeared, and suddenly, with 
frightful yells, the wbole body of the Pequawket 
warriois rushed from their hiding-places, firing as 
they came on. The survivors say that they were 
more than twice the number of the whites, — which 
is probably an exa^eration, though their conduct, so 
unusual with Indians, in rushuig forward instead of 
firing from their ambush, shows a remarkable confi- 
dence in their numerical strength.^ They no doubt 
expected to strike their enemies with a panic. Love- 
well received another mortal wound; but be fired 
more than once on the Indians as he lay dying. His 
two lieutenants, Farwell and Robbins, were also bedly 
hart Eight others fell; but the rest stood their 

1 Fenh&llow pnti thetr nmnbeT at K-reaty, HutchlnioD at eighty, 
Williamion at ilz^-tbree, and Belknap at fortj-ona. Id inch casM 
the imalleit namlMi U gencr^Ij neareit the truth. 
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gronnd, and pushed the Indians so h&td that they 
drove them back to cover with heavy loss. One man 
played the coward, Benjamin Hassell, of Dunstable, 
who ran off, escaped in the confusion, and made with 
his best speed for the fort at Lake Ossipee. 

The situation of the party was desperate, and 
nothing saved them from destruction htit the prompt 
action of Mieir surviving ofBoeis, only <nie of whom, 
Ensign Wyman, had escaped nnhurt. It was prob- 
ably ouder his direction that Uie men fell back 
steadily to the shore of the pond, which was only a 
few rods distant Here the water protected their 
rear, so that they could not be surrounded ; and now 
followed one of die most obetinate and deadly bush- 
fights -in the annals of Kew England. It was about 
ten o'clock when the %ht began, and it lasted till 
night. The Indians had the greater agili^ and skill 
in hiding and shelterii^ themselves, and the whites 
the greater steadiness and coolness in using their 
guns. They fought in the shade ; for the forest was 
dense, and all alike covered themselves as they best 
could behind trees, bushes, or fallen trunks, where 
each man crouched with eyes and mind intent, firing 
whenever he saw, or thought he saw, the head, 
limbs, or body of an enemy exposed to sight for an 
instant The Indians howled like wolves, yelled 
like enraged coi^ais, and made the forest ring with 
their whoops; while the whites replied with shouts 
and cheers. At one time ttie Indians ceased firing 
and drew hock among the trees and undergrowth, 
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where, bj the noise they made, they seemed to be 
holding a "pow-wow," or incantation to procare yio- 
toTj ; but the keen and fearless Seth Wyman crept np 
among the bnshes, shot tiae chief conjorer, and broke 
np the meeting. Aboat the middle of the afternoon 
yonng Frye received a mortal wound. UnaUe to 
fight longer, he lay in his blood, praying from time to 
time for his comrades in a &int but audible voice. 

Solomon Keyes, of Billerica, received two wounds, 
but fought on tiU a third shot struck him. He then 
crawled up to Wyman in the heat of the fight, and 
told him that he, £eyeB, was a dead man, but t^t the 
Indians should not get his scalp if he could help it. 
Creeping along the sandy edge of the pond, he chaneed 
to find a stranded canoe, pushed it afloat, rolled him- 
self into it, and drifted away before the wind. 

Soon after sunset the Indians drew off and left tiie 
field to their enemies, living and dead, not even stop- 
ping to scalp the fallen, — a remarkable proof of the 
completeness of their discomfiture. Exhausted with 
&tigae and hunger, — for, having lost their packs in 
the morning, Hiey had no food, — the surviving white 
men explored the scene of the fight Jacob Farrar 
lay gasping his last 1^ the edge of the water. Robert 
Usher and Lieutenant Bobbins were unable to move. 
Of l^e thirty-fom- men, nine had escaped without 
serious injury, eleven were badly wounded, and the 
rest were dead or dying, except the coward who had 
mnoff. 

About midnight, an hour or more before the set- 
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-tang of the moon, such as had strength to walk left 
the grcnmd. RobUns, as he lay helpless, asked one 
of them to load his gun, saying, "The Indians will 
oome in the morning to scalp me, and I 'U kill another 
of 'em if I can." They loaded the gan and left him. 

To make one's way even by daylight throi^h the 
Bnares and pit&lls of a New England forest is oftoi a 
difficult task; to do so in ihe darkness of night and 
overshadowing boughs, among tbe fallen txees and 
Uie snarl iA underbmah, was weUnigh impossible. 
Any but tbe most skilful woodsmen would have lost 
tlieir way. The Indians, sick of fighting, did not 
molest ihe party. After stn^gling on for a mile or 
more, Farwell, Frye, and two other wounded men, 
Joeiah Jones and Eleaser Davis, could go no farther, 
and, with their consent, the others left them, with a 
promise to send them help as soon as they should 
reaoh the fort. In the morning the men divided into 
several small hands, the better to elude pursuit. 
One of these parties was tracked for some time by 
the Indians, and Elias Barron, becoming separated 
from his companions, was never again heard of, 
though the case of his gun was afterwards found 
by ihe bank of the river Ossipee. 

Eleven of the number at length reached the fort, 
and to their amazement found nobody there. The 
runaway, Hassell, had arrived many hours before 
them, and to excuse his flight told so frightful a 
itory of the fate of his comrades that his hearera 
were SMzed wiUi a panio, shamefully abandoned their 
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poet, and set out for the eettlementfl, leaving a writ- 
ing on a piece of birch-bark to the effect that all the 
rest were killed. They had left a supply of bread 
and pork, and while ihe famished eleven rested and 
lefreshed themselves they were joined by Solomon 
Keyes, the man who, after being thrice wounded, 
had floated away in a canoe from the place of the 
fight After driftii^ for a considerable distance, the 
wind blew him ashore, when, spurred by necessity 
and feeling himself " wonderfully strengthened," he 
Bucoeeded in gaining the fort 

Meanwhile Fiye, Farwell, and their two wounded 
companions, Davis and Jones, after waiting vainly 
for the expected help, found strength to stn^le 
forward again, till the chaplain stopped and lay 
down, beting the others to keep on their way, and 
saying to Davis, ** Tell my father tihat I expect in a 
few boms to be in eternity, and am not afraid to die." 
They left him, and, says the old narrative, "he has 
not been heard of since." He had kept the journal 
of the expedition, which was lost with him. 

Farwell died of exhaustion. The remaining two 
toat tiieir way and became separated. After wander^ 
ing eleven days, Davis reached the fort at Lake 
Oaaipee, and, finding food there, came into Berwick 
on the twenty-seventh. Jones, after fourteen days 
in the woods, arrived, half dead, at the village of 
Biddeford. 

Some of the eleven who had first made their way 
to the fort, together with Keyes, who joined them 
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there, came into Dunstable during the night of the 
thirteenth, and the rest followed one or two days later. 
Ensign Wyman, who was now the only commissioned 
ofiBcer left alive, and who had borne himself through- 
out with the utmost intrepidity, decision, and good 
sense, reached the same place along with three other 
men on the fifteenth. 

. The runaway, Hassell, and the guard at the fort, 
whom he bad infected with his terror, had lost no 
time in making their way back to Dunstable, which 
they seem to have reached on the evening of the 
eleventh. Horsemen were sent in haste to cany the 
doleful news to Boston, on which the governor gave 
orders to Colonel Tyng of the militia, who was then 
at Dunstable, to gather men in the border towns, 
march with all speed to the place of the fight, succor 
the wounded if any were still alive, aod attack the 
Indians, if he could find them. Tyng called upon 
Hassell to go with him as a guide; but he was ill, or 
pretended to be so, on which one of the men who 
had been in the fight and had just returned offered 
to go in his place. 

When the par^ reached the scene of the battle, 
they saw the trees plentifully scarred with buUets, 
and presently found and buried the bodies of Love- 
well, Bobbins, and ten others. The Indiana, after 
their usual custom, had carried off or hidden their 
own dead; but Tyng's men discovered three of them 
buried together, and one of these was recognized as 
the warHjhief Paugus, killed by Wyman, or, aooord- 
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ii^ to a more than doubtful tradition, by John 
CbamberlaiD.^ Not a living Indian was to be Been. 

The Pequavrketa were cowed by the rough handling 
Uiey had met when they plainly e^>ected a victory. 
Some of them joined their Abenaki kinsmen in Can- 
ada and renifUQed there, while others returned aftei 
the peace to their old haunts by the Saco ; but they 
never again raised the hatchet against the English. 

LoTBwell's Pond, with its sandy beach, its two 
green islands, and its environment of lonely forests, 
reverted for a while to its original ownero, — the 
wolf, bear, lynx, and mooee. In onr day aU is 
changed. Farms and dwellings possess those peace- 
fnl shores, and hard by, where, at the bend of the 
Saco, once stood, in picturesque squalor, the wig- 
wams of the vanished Pequawkets, Ihe village of 
Fryebui^ preserves the name of the brave young 

1 Tbe tndidon U that duuuberlain and Pauffoa went down to 
tiM unall brook, now called Eight Brook, to clean Uieir gmu, hot 
and fonl with frequent firing ; that they mw each other at the &ame 
iiutant, and that the Indian aaid to the white man, in bia broken 
Engliih, "Ue kill 7011 qoickl" at the lame time haatil; loading 
hii piece ; to which Chamberlain CO0U7 replied, " Maybe not." Hii 
flrelock had a large touch-hole, bo that the powder conld be ihaken 
ont into the pan, and the gun made to prime Itielf. Thui he wa* 
ready for action an Initant loouer than hii enemy, whom he ibot 
dead Jntt aa Pangns pulled trigger, and lent a bullet whiitljng otbt 
hit head. The (tory haa no good fomidation, while the popular 
ballad, wiitten at the time, and verj faithfol to the facta, saji that, 
the other ofBcen being killed, the Engliah made Wyman th^ 
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chaplain, whose memory is still cherished, in spite of 
his xmcoaonlcal torn for scalping.^ He had ei^aged 
himself to a yoimg girl of s neighboring village, 
Sosanna Rc^is, daughter of John Rogers, minister 
of Boxford. It has been said tiiat Fiye's parents 
thought her beneath him in education and position; 
but this is not likely, for her father belonged to what 
las been called &e " Brahmin caste " of New Eng- 
land, and, like othera of his &mily, had had, at 
Harvard, the beat education that the country could 
lupply. The girl herself, though only fourteen 
years old, could make vetses, such as ihey were ; and 
she wrote an elegy on the death of her lover which, 
bating some grammatical lapses, deeerres the modest 
pruse of being no worse than many New England 
thymes of that day. 

. The courage of Piye and his sturdy comrades con- 
tributed greatly to the pacification which in the next 
year relieved the borders from the scourge of Indian 
war.' 

> The town, howerer, was not oamed tor Ose chai^aiii, but for 
hii fftther's coTuin, General Jowph Piye, the origiiul gnntee of 
the land. 

■ ReT. Thomu STmmei, mfnister of Bradford, preached a 
■ermon on tiie fate of Lorewell and hU men immediately after 
the return of the mrriTOrB, and printed it, with a mnch more 
valuable Introdnclion, giring a canfnl acconnt of the affair, oo 
the evidence of "the Valorona Captain Wyman aDd boom otben 
of good Credit that were in the Engagement." Wjmta had jDit 
been made a captain, in recognition of hii condnct. The nar- 
rative ii followed b7 an atteitation of it* trnth figned by Mm and 
two others of Lovewell'i band. 

A condderaUe Dnmber of letter* relaUng to the ezpedttfoa an 
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preHTTed in die Mauachiuetti ArchlTei, from Beujftinin Hi well. 
Colonel l^ng, OoTemoi Donuner of Mauachiuetti, and GoTemor 
W«iitworth of New Bampihire. They giive the Tftriovf reporU 
nceived from those in the Sght, and show the action taken in con- 
leqnence. The Archirea also contain petitions from the BurriTon 
and the familiea of the alain; and the legisIatlTe Joomali show 
that the petitiouera receiTed large granta of land. Lorewell'a debta 
contracted in raiting men for his expeditlona were also paid. 

The papers menUoned above, widi other authentic recordi con- 
cerning the affair, have been printed b; Kidder in his Exptditiont 
of Captain John Lovtioelt, a monograph of thorough research. The 
names of all LoTewell'a part; , and biographical notices of aoine of 
them, are alao given bj Hr. Kidder. Compare Fenhallow, Eatchin- 
non. Vox, HUtory of Dunstable, and Soutoa, LovevtiTi Great F^hi, 
For Tarions sugge«tian« tonching LoTewell'a Expedition, I am in- 
debted to Mr. C. W. Lewis, who hu made it the subject of minnte 
and carafnl stod^. 

A ballad which was written when the event was fresh, and waa 
long popular in New England, deserves mention. If onlf for its 
general fidelity to the facts. The following is a sample of ila 
eighteen stanzaa: — 

" 'T was ten o'clock ic tbs morning whan flnt tba fl^t bagon, 
And fiercely did eootinne till the sattiog of th« Bun, 
Esceptiug [hat the Indiana, aome honn befiira t wis n^bt. 
Drew oA Into the bushes, sod eeued awhils to fight i 

"Bat soon again returnM in fioroe and furiooB mood. 
Shouting as in tlie morning, bat jet not half so load) 
I6r, as w« an iofonnM, so thick and fast tbej fell, 
Scsite twsDtj of Ihair number at night did gat homa walL 



"OnT woTtbj Captain Lovewall among them there did die; 
Aay killed Uaatanant Bobbins, and wounded good yoong Vrj*, 
Wtie was our EnglJh chaplain ; he many Indians slew, 
And seme ot them ba scalped when bnilals round liim flew." 

FiTC, as mentioned in the text, had engaged himself to Soianna 
Bogers, a young girl of the village of Boxf ord, who, after bis death, 
wrote some nntutored verses to commemorate his fate. Iliey are 
entitled, A Mowmjid Elegy on Mr. Jonathan Frye, and begin thus : 
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" jUiIit, re miuu, bdp mj qsDI, 
Wbilat floodB et Uan does down dkdl) 
Not Irom Dung ajM alone, bnt ill 
Tliat heus th« ud >nd doleful f*U 
Of that roimg itndent, Ht. rrft. 
Who in hit bloomiDg jouth did d)a. 
nghlJng lor his d«i conotiT'i good, 
Ha loat hi* lifa and pndotia blood. 
Hii fathar's only (on waa ha ; 
Hia mother loved him tendarlyt 
And all that koaw him loved him waOt 
For ia brif^t part* he did excel 
Hod of hi* age ; tor he iru Tonng, — 
Jnat entering on twan^-one; 
A comel J jontb, and pious too ; 
Hue I affinn, tor him I kneir." 

Site that doKribea her lover'i brave deeda, and ud tnit heroie 
death, alone In a howling wilderaesa ; condoles with the bereaved 
parents, exhorts them to reaignatlon, and tonchea tnodeatlj on her 

In more recent timei the fate of Lovewell and hia companions 
baa inai^red aevend poetical attempt*, which need not be dwelt 
npon. LoTewell'a Figbt, aa Dr. Fallrey obserTea, was long aa 
bmona in New England m CbeT7 Chaae an the Scottlih Border. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
1715. 

THE OtTTAOAMZES AT DBTBOIT. 

Ikdun PopuuTioif . — Thb FiBCBKiKua or THl Wht. — Db- 
TSOIT HI 1T12. — DjuioBRom Vurn>as. — gmpBiraa. — Ttmblt 
SuccoBS. — Thb Odtiguiibb attackzd: thbib Dxwbbatz 
Poainoy. — Otbbtdkbh. — WAvaxna Aijje*. — C(Mn>n(w or 
DnBTiMoiT. — Emafi or thb OuTAOuniB. — PcBsmr >jn> 

AtTAOB. — VlOTOBT AMD CASKAOI. 

Wb have seen that the Peace of Utrecht was fol- 
lowed 1^ a threefold conflict for ascendency in 
America, — &B conflict for Acadia, the conflict for 
norUieTn New England, and the conflict for the Great 
West; which last could not be said to take at once an 
international character, being essentially a competition 
for the fur-trade. Only one of the English colonies 
toot an active part in it, — the province of New Tort. 
Alone among her sister communities she had a natu- 
ral thoroughfare to the West, not comparable, how- 
ever, with that of Canada, to whose people the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and their tribntaiy waters 
were a continual invitation to the vast interior. 

Virginia and Pennsylvania were not yet seiioas 
rivals in the fur-trade ; and New England, the most 
active of the British colonies, was barred out from it 
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hy the inteiposition of New York, which lay acroes 
her westward path, thus forcing her to torn her 
energies to the sea, where half a century later her 
achievements inspired the glowing panegyrics of 
Bnrke before the House of Commons. 

Kew York, then, Tras for many years the only rival 
of Canada for tJie control of the West. It was a 
&tal error in the rulers of New France that they did 
not, in the seventeentli century, use more strenuous 
efforts to possess themselves, by purchase, exchange, 
or conquest, of this troublesome and dangerous 
neighbor. There was a time, under the reign of 
Charles XI., when negotiation for the porchase of 
New York might have been successful; and if this 
Mled, the conquest of tbe province, if attempted by 
forces equal to the importaoce of the object, would 
have been far from hopeless. With New York in 
French hands, the fate of the continent would prob- 
ably have been changed. The British possessions 
wonld have been cut in two. New England, isolated 
and placed in constant jeopardy, would have vainly 
poured her unmanageable herds of raw militia against 
the disciplined veterans of Old Fiance intrenched at 
the mouth of the Hudson. Canada would have 
gained complete control of her old enemies, the 
Iroquois, who wonld have been wholly dependent on 
her for the arms and ammunition without which 
they could do nothing. 

The Iroquois, as the French had been accustomed 
to call them, were known to the English m ikt Five 
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Nations, — a name which during the eighteenth 
centuiy the French alao adopted. Soon after the 
Peace of Utrecht, a kindred tribe, the TuBcaroras, 
was joined to the original five membeis of the con- 
federacy, which thenceforward was eometiines called 
lie Six Nations, though the Tuacaroraa were never 
very prominent in its history; and, to avoid confa- 
sion, we wiU keep the more familiar name of the 
Five Nations, which the French used to the last. 

For more than two generations this lef^e of tribes 
had held Canada in terror, and more than once 
threatened it with destruction. But now a change 
had come over the confederates. Count Frontenac 
had htunbled their pride. They were crowded be- 
tween the rival European nations, both of whom they 
distrusted. Their traditional hatred of the French 
would have given the Fnglish of New York a con- 
trolling influence over them if the advantage had 
been used with energy and tact. But a narrow and 
ehorb-sighted conduct threw it away. A governor 
of New York, moreover, even were he as keen and 
far-seeing as Frontenac himself, would often have 
been helpless. When the Five Nations were attacked 
by tlie French, he had no troops to defend them, nor 
could he, like a Canadian governor, call out the 
forees of his province by a word, to meet the exigency. 
The small revenues of New York were not at his 
disposal. Without the votes of the frugal represen- 
tatives of an impoverished people, his hands were 
tied. Hence the Five Nations, often left unaided 
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wlien they most needed help, looked upon their Dutch 
and English neighbors as slothful and unwarlike. 

Yet their friendship was of the greatest importance 
to the province, in peace as well as in war, and was 
indispensable in the conflict that New York was 
Wiping single-handed for the control of the west- 
ern fui^tiade. The Five Nations, as we have Been,^ 
acted as middlemen between the New York merchants 
and the tribes of Ihe far interior, and through them 
English goods and English influence penetrated all 
the lake countiy, and reached even to the Mississippi. 

These vast western regions, now swarming with 
laborious millions, were then scantily peopled by 
sav^e hordes, whose increase was stopped by inces- 
sant mutual slaughter. This wild population had 
various centres or rallying-points, usually about the 
French forts, which protected them from enemies and 
supplied their wants. Thus the Fottawattamies, 
Ottawas, and Hurons were gathered about Detroit, 
and the Illinois about Fort St. Louis, on the river 
Illinois, where Henri de Tonty and hie old comrade, 
La Forest, with fifteen or twenty Frenchmen, held a 
nominal monopoly of the neighboring fur-trade. 
Another focus of Indian population was near the 
Green Bay of Lake Michigan, and on Fox River, 
which entera it. Here were grouped the Sacs, 
Winaebagoes, and Menominies, with the Outagamies, 
or Foxes, a formidable tribe, the source of endless 
trouble to the French. 

> See Chapter L 
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The constant aim of the Canadian aathoiitiefi -waa 
to keep these western savages at peace among them- 
selves, while preventing their establishing relaidons 
of trade with the Five Nations, and carrying tlieir 
fuis to them in exchange for English goods. The 
position was delicate, for while a close understanding 
between the western tribes and the Five Nations 
would be injurious to French interests, a qoarrel 
would be still more so, since the French would then 
be forced to side with their western allies, and so be 
drawn into hostilities with the Iroquois conf^eraoy, 
which of all things they most wished to avoid. Peace 
and friendship among the western tribes ; peace with- 
out friendship between these tribes and the Five 
Nations, — thus became maxims of French policy. 
The Canadian governor called the western Indians 
his "children," and a &mily quarrel among them 
would have been unfortunate, since the loving father 
must needs have become involved in it, to the detri- 
ment of his trading interests. 

Yet to prevent such quarrels was difficult, partly 
because they had existed time out of mind, and partly 
because it was the interest of the English to promote 
them. Dutch and English tradeis, it is true, took 
their lives in their hands if they ventured amoi^ the 
western Indians, who were encourt^d by their 
French falser to plunder and kill tiiem, and who on 
occasion rarely hesitated to do so. Hence English 
communication with the West was largely carried 
on Hirough the Five Nations. Iroquma measengers, 
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hired for the purpose, carried wampum belts ** nnder- 
giound " — that is, seciedy — to such of the iuterioi 
tribes as were disposed to listen with &tox to the 
words of Corlaer, as they called the goTemor of New 
York. 

In spite of their shortcoimngB, the English had one 
powerful attractton for all the tribes alike. This was 
the abnudance and excellence of their goods, which, 
with tiie exception of gunpowder, were better as well 
as cheaper than liiose offered l^ the French. The 
Indians, it is true, liked the taste of French brandy 
more than tbat of English rum; yet as their chief 
object in drinking was to get drunk, and as rum 
would supply as much intoxication as brandy at a 
lower price, it always found favor in their eyes. In 
the one case, to get thoroughly drunk often cost a 
beavei^^kin ; in the other, the same satisfaction could 
generally be had for a mink-ekin. 

Thus the French found that some of Ibeir western 
children were disposed to listen to English sednc- 
tioiifi, look askance at their father Onontio, and turn 
their canoes, not towards Montreal, but towards 
Albany. Nor was tiiis the worst; for there were 
some of Onontdo's wild and unruly western family 
too ready to lift their hatchets gainst their brethren 
and fill the wilderness with discord. Consequences 
followed most embarrassing to the French, and amoi^ 
them an incident prominent in die early annals of 
Detroit, that new establishment so obnoxious to the 
English, because it barred their way to the northern 
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lakes, so that they were extremely anxioos to rid 
themselves of it. 

In the confused and tumitltuons history of the 
SBTi^es of this contiiient one now and tiien sees some 
tribe or league of tribes posseesed for a time with a 
spirit of conqnest and havoc that made it the terror 
of its neighbors. Of this the foremost example is 
that of the Five Kataons of the Iroquois, who, towards 
th« middle of the seventeenth century, swept all 
before them and made vast regions a solitude. They 
were now comparatively quiet; but far in the North- 
west, another people, inferior in number, organiza- 
tion, and mental capaci^, bat not in ferocity or 
coorf^^ had b^^ on a smaller scale, and with less 
conspicuous auccesa, to play a similar part. These 
were the Ontagamies, or Foxes, with their allies, 
the Kickapoos and the MascoutiiiB,'all living at the 
time within the limits of the present States of Wis- 
cousin and lUinois, — the Outagamies near Fox River, 
and the others on Book River.^ The Outagamies, in 
particular, seem to have been seized with an access 
of homicidal fury. Their hand was gainst every 
man, and for twenty yeara and more they were the 
firebrands of the West, and a ceaseless peril to French 
interests in tliat region. They were, however, on 
good terms with the Five Nations, by means of 
whom, as French writers say, the Dutch and English 
of Albany sent them gifts and messages to incite 

* Mtmoir on (&« Indiant bttiMm Lakt Mria aitd ikt MititMiippi, in 
N. r. Cot Doe*.. Ix. 886. 
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liiem to Mil French traders and destroy the French 
fort at Detroit. This is not unlikely, though the 
evidence on the point ia far £rom conclusive. 

Fort Fonchartiain, better known as Fort Detroit, 
was an enclosure of palisades, flanked by blockhouses 
at the bomers, with an open space within to serve as 
a parade-ground, around which stood small wooden 
houses thatched with straw or meadow-grass. La 
Motiie-Cadillac, founder of the post, had been made 
governor of the new colony of Louisiana, and the Sieur 
Dubuisson now commanded at Detroit. There were 
about thirty French traders, voyageurs, and coureurs 
de hois in the place, but at this time no soldiers. 

The village of the Pottawattamies was close to the 
French fort; that of the Hurons was not far distant, 
by the edge of the river. Their houses were those 
structures of bark, " very high, very long, and arched 
like garden arbois," which were common to all the 
tribes of Iroquois stock, and both villages were 
enclosed by strong double or triple stockades, such 
as Cartier had found at Hochelaga, and Champlain 
in the Onond^a country. Their neighbors, the 
Ottawas, who were on the east side of the river, had 
imitated, with imperfect success, their vray of hous- 
ing and fortifying themselves. These tribes raised 
considerable crops of peas, beans, and Indian com; 
and except when engaged in their endless dances and 
games of baU, dressed, like the converts of the mis- 
sion villages, in red or blue cloth.' The Hurons 

> Mtmoir on the Indiani bettoem Lakt Erie and the iSiuittippi, 
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were reputed tiie most iuteUigent as well aa tlie 
bravest of &U the western tribes, and, being incensed 
by various outrages, they bore ^jfainst the Outaga- 
mies a deadly grudge, which was shared by the 
other tribes, their neighbors. 

All these friendly Indians were still absent on 
tiieir winter hunt, when, at the opening of spring, 
Dubuisson and his Frenchmen were startled by a 
portentous visitation. Two bands of Outagamiea and 
Mascoutins, men, women, and children, counting in 
all above a thousand, of whom about tluee handled 
were warriors, appeared on the meadows behind the 
fort, approached to within pistol-shot of the palisadea, 
and encamped there. It is by no means certain that 
they came with deliberate hostile intent Had this 
been the case, they would not have brought their 
women and children. A paper ascribed to the en^- 
neer L^ says, moreover, that their visit was in con- 
sequence of an invitation from the late commandant, 
La Mothe-Cadillac, whose interest it was to attract 
to Detroit as many Indiana as possible, in order to 
trade for their fnrs.^ Dubuisson, however, was satis- 
fied that tiiey meant mischief, especially when, in spite 
of all his efforts to prevent them, they fortified them- 
selves by cutting down yoni^ trees and sorronnding 
their wigwams with a roi^h fence of palisades. 
They were rude and insolent, declared that all that 
country was theirs, and killed fowls and pigeons 

> Thii paper ]i printed, not Ter^ accnntelj', in the CoUtetioii dt 
'datifi i la Nouvelle France, L 623 (Qafbec, 166^. 
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belonging to the French, who, in the aleence of their 
friends, the Hurona and Ott&was, dared not even 
remonstrate. Cubuiason himself was forced to sub- 
mit to their insulte in silence, till a party of them 
came one day into the fort bent on killing two of the 
French, a man and a girl, against whom they had 
taken some offence. The commandant then ordered 
his men to drive them out; which was done, and 
henceforward he wBS oonvinced that the Outagamies 
and Mascoutins were only watching their opportunity 
to bum the fort and butoher its inmates. Soon after, 
their excitement redoubled. NewB came that a baud 
of Mascoutins, who had wintered on the river St. 
Joseph, had been cut off by the Ottawas and Potta- 
wattamies, led by an Ottawa chief named Saguiua; 
on which tiie behavior of the dangerous vifiitors 
became so threatening that Dubuisson hastily sent a 
canoe to recall the Hurons and Ottawaa from their 
huntdug-groundfi, and a second to invite the friendly 
Ojibwas and Mississagas to oome to his aid. No 
doubt there was good cause for alarm; yet if the 
dangerous Btrangers had resolved to strike, they 
would have been apt to strike at once, instead of 
waiting week after week, when tiiey knew that the 
friends and allies of tiie French might arrive at any 
time. Dnboisson, however, felt that the situation 
was extremely critical, and he was oonfinned in his 
anxiety by a friendly Outagamie, who, after the news 
of the massacre on the St. Joseph, told him that his 
tribesmen meant to bum the fort. 
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The church -was outside the palisade, as were kIso 
several houses, one of which was stored with wheat. 
This the Outagamies tried to seize. The French fired 
on them, drove them back, and brought most of the 
wheat into the fort; then they demolished the church 
and seveial of the houses, which would have given 
cover to the assailants and enabled them to set fire to 
the palisade, close to which the buildings stood. The 
French worked at their task in tiie excitement of des- 
peration, for they thought that all was lost. 

The irritation of their savage neighbors so increased 
that an outbreak seemed imminent, when, on the 
thirteenth of May, the Sieur de Vincennes arrived, 
with seven or eight Frenchmen, from the Miami coun- 
try. The reinforcement was so small that instead 
of proving a help it might have provoked a crisis. 
Vincennes brought no news of the Indian allies, who 
were now Duhuisson's only hope. " I did not know 
on what saint to call," he writes, almost in despair, 
when suddenly a Huron Indian came panting into 
the fort with the joyful news that both his people 
and the Ottawas were close at hand. Nor was this 
all. The Huron messenger announced that Makisahie, 
waiMihief of the Fottawattamies, was then at the 
Huron fort, and that six hundred warriors of various 
tribes, deadly enemies of the Outagamies and Mas- 
coutins, would soon arrive and destroy them all. 

Here was an unlooked-for deliverance. Yet the 
danger was not over; for there was fear lest the 
Outagamies and their allies, hearing of the approach- 
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ing succor, might make a desperate onslanght, bom 
ihe French fort, and kill ita inmates before theii 
friends could reach them. An interval of suspense 
followed, relieved at last by a French sentinel, who 
called to Dubuisson tibat a crowd of Indians was in 
sight. The commandant mounted to the top of a 
blockhonse, and, looking across the meadows behind 
the fort, saw a throng of savages coming out of Ihe 
woods, — F Ottawa ttamies, Sacs, Menominies, Illinois, 
Missouris, and other tribes yet more remote, each 
band distu^uished by a kind of ensign. These were 
the six hundred warriors promised by the Huron 
messenger, and with them, as it proved, came the 
Ottawa war-chief Saguina. Having heard during 
tiie winter that the Out^amies and Mascoutins would 
go to Detroit in the spring, these various tribes had 
combined to attack the common enemy; and they 
now marched with great ostentation and some show 
of order, not to the French fort, but to the fortified 
village of the Hurons, who with their neighbors, the 
Ottawas, had arrived just before them. 

The Hurons were reputed leaders among the 
western tribes, and they hated the Outsgamies, not 
otdy hy reason of bitter wrongs, but also through 
jealousy of the growing importance which these fierce 
upstarts had won by their sanguinary prowess. The 
Huron chiefs came to meet the motley crew of war- 
riors, and ui^ed them to instant action. " Ton must 
not stop to encamp," said the Huron spokesman; 
"we must all go this moment to the fort of our 
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&tliei8, the French, and figttt for them." Then, 
taming to the Ottawa war-chief: "Do you aee that 
smote, S^uina, rising £rom the camp of OTir enemies ? 
They are burning three women of your village, and 
your wife is one of them." The Outagamies had, in 
fact, three Ottawa sqoaws in their clutches; but the 
burning was an invention of tiie crafty Huron. It 
answered its purpose, and wrought the hearets to 
fury. They ran with yells and whoops towards the 
French fort, the Horons and Ottawas leading the 
way. A burst of answering yells rose from the camp 
of &9 enemy, and about forty of their wairiois ran 
out in bravado, stripped naked and brandishing their 
weapons; but they soon fell back within their de- 
fences before the approaching multitude. 

Just before the arrival of the six hundred allies, 
Dubuisson, whose ordere were to keep the peace, 
if he could, among the western tribes, had sent 
Vincennes to the Huron village with a proposal 
that they should spare the lives of the Outagamies 
and Masooutina, and rest content with driving them 
away; to which the Hurons returned a fierce and 
haughty refusal. There was danger that, if vexed or 
thwarted, the rabble of excited savages now gathered 
before the fort might turn &om friends into enemies, 
and in some burst of wild caprice lift parricidal toma- 
hawks agunst their French fathers. Dubuisson saw 
no choice but to humor them, put himself at their 
head, aid them in their vengeance, and even set them 
on. Therefore, when they called out for admittance, 
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he did not Tenture to refuse it, bat threw open the 
gate. 

The savage crew poured in till the fort was full. 
The chiefs gathered for council on the parade, and 
the warrioiB crowded around, a living wall of dusky 
forms, befeathered heads, savage faces, lank snaky 
locks, and deep-set eyes that glittered with a devilish 
light. Their orator spoke briefly, but to the purpose. 
He declared that all present were ready to die for- 
their French father, who had stood their friend 
against the bloody and perfidious Ootagamies. Then 
he begged for food, tobacco, gunpowder, and bullets. 
DubuissoQ replied with equal conciseness, thanked 
them for their willingness to die for him, said that he 
would do his best to supply their wants, and promised 
an immediate distribution of powder and bullets ; to 
which the whole assembly answered with yeUs of joy. 

Then the council dissolved, and the elder warriors 
stalked about the fort, haranguing their followers, 
exhorting them to fight like men and obey the orders 
of their father. The powder and bullets were served 
out, after which the whole body, white men and red, 
yelled the war-whoop together, — "a horrible cry, 
that made the earth tremble," writes Dahuisson.' 
An answering howl, furious and defiant, rose close 
at hand from the palisaded camp of the enemy, the 
tiring began on both sides, and bullets and arrows 
filled the air. 

I "CM horrfble, dont la terre tremblA." — I>ubiiii*on i VaaJm^ 
16 Am, ITia. Tbit U the offlcUl report at the ftffair. 
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The Fiencb and their allies outaumbered Uieir 
enemies fourfold, while the Outagamie and Mascoutin 
warriors were encumbered with more than seven hun- 
dred women and children. Theiz frail defences might 
have been carried by assault; but the loss to the 
assailants must needs have been great gainst so 
brave and desperate a foe, and such a mode of attack 
is repugnant to the Indian genius. Instead, there- 
fore, of storming the palisaded camp, the allies 
beleaguered it with vindictive patience, and wore out 
its defenders by a fire that ceased neither day nor 
night The French raised two tall scaffolds, from 
which they overlooked the palisade, and sent their 
shot into the midst of those within, who wei« forced, 
for shelter, to dig holes in the ground four or five 
feet deep, and ensconce themselves there. The situa- 
tion was almost hopeless, but their course did not 
fail. They raised twelve red English blankets on 
poles aa battle-flags, to show that they would fight to 
the death, and hung others over their palisades, call- 
ing out that they wished to see the whole earth red, 
like them, with blood; that they had no fathers but 
the English, and that the other tribes had better do 
as they did, and turn their backs to Onontio. 

The great war-chief of the Pottawattamies now 
mounted to the top of one of the French scaffolds, 
and harangued the enemy to this effect: "Do you 
tlunk, you wretches, that you can frighten us by 
hanging out those red blankets? If the earth is red 
with blood, it will be your own. Ton talk about the 
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English. Their bad adTice will be your ruin. They 
are enemies of religion, and that is why the Master 
of Life punishes both them and you. They are 
cowards, and can only defend themselves by poisoning 
people with their firewater, which kills a man the 
instant he drinks it. We shall soon see what you 
will get for listening to them." 

This Homeric dialogue between &s chief oombat> 
ants was stopped by Dubuisson, who saw that it dis- 
tracted the attention of the warriors, and ao enaUed 
the besieged to run to the adjacent river for water. 
The firing was resumed more fiercely than ever. 
Before night twelve of the Indian allies were killed 
in the French fort, though the enemy suffered a 
much greater Ices. One house had been left atandii^ 
outside the French palisades, and the Outagamies 
rused a scaffold behind its bullet-proof gable, under 
cover of which they fired with great effect. The 
French at length brought two swivels to bear upon 
the gable, pierced it, knocked down the scaffold, 
killed some of the marksmen, and scattered the rest 
in consternation. 

Famine and thirst were worse for the besieged than 
the bullets and arrows of the allies. Parched, starved, 
and fainting, they could no longer find heart for 
bravado, and they called out one evening from behind 
their defences to ask Dubuisson if ihey might come 
to speak with him. He called tc^ther the allied 
chiefs, and all agreed that here was an opportuni^ 
to get out of the hands of the Oatagamiee the three 
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Ottawa women whom they held piiaoneis. The oom- 
mandant, Uierefore, told them th&t if they had any- 
thing to Bay to their &ther befoie dying, Hxey might 
come and say it in safety. 

In the morning all the red blankets had disappeared, 
and a white Bag was waving over the hostile camp. 
The gieat Outagamie chief, Pemoossa, presently 
came out, carrying a smaller white flf^ and followed 
by two Indian slayes. Dubuisson sent his interpreter 
to protect him from Itusult and conduct him to the 
parade, where all the allied chiefs presently met to 
hear him. 

"My father," he began, "I am a dead man. The 
s^ is bright for you, and dark as night for me." 
Then he held out a belt of wampum, and continued: 
"By this belt I ask you, my father, to take pity on 
your children, and grant us two days in which our 
old men may counsel t(^ther to find means of 
appeasing your wrath." Then, offering anotJier belt 
to the assembled chiefs, " This belt is to pray you to 
remember that you are of our kin. If you spill our 
blood, do not foiget that it is also your own. Try to 
soften the heart of our father, whom we have offended 
so often. These two slaves ore to replace some of 
t^e blood you have lost. Giant us the two days we 
ask, for I cannot say more till our old men have held 
counsel." 

To which Dubuisson answered in the name of all: 
" If yoor hearts were really changed, and yon honestly 
accepted Onontio as your father, you woiild have 
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brooght back the tibree women who are ptisoners in 
yonr hands. As you have not done bo, I think that 
yoor hearts are still liad. First bring them to me, 
if yoa expect me to bear you. I bare no more to 
Bay." 

"I am bat a child," replied Uie envc^. "I will go 
back to my villi^, and tell our old men what yon 
have said." 

The council then broke up, and Beveral Frenchmen 
oondnoted the chief back to his followeis. 

Three oUier ohie& soim after appeared, bearing a 
flag and brii^ing the Ottawa squaws, one of whom 
was the wife of the war-chief, Saguina. Again the 
elders met in council on the parade, and the orator 
of the deputation spoke thus : " My &ther, here are 
the three pieces of flesh that you ask of us. We 
would not eat them, lest yon should be angry. Do 
with them what you please, for you are the master. 
Now we ask that you will send away the nations that 
are with you, bo that we may seek food for our 
women and children, who die of hunger every day. 
If you are as good a father as your other children say 
you are, you will not refuse us this favor." 

But Dubuisson, having gained his point and recov- 
ered the squaws, spoke to them sternly, and referred 
them to his Indian allies for their answer. Where- 
wpaa the head chief of the Illinois, being called upon 
by the rest to speak in their behalf, addressed the 
envoys to this effect: "Listen to me, you who have 
troubled all the earth. We see plainly that you 
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mean only to deceive our father. If we shoold leave 
him, as 70U wish, you would fall upon him and kill 
him. You are dogs who have always bitten him. 
Tou thought that we did not know all the messages 
you have had from the EngliBh, telling you to cut 
our father's throat, and then bring them into this 
our country. We will not leave him alone with you. 
We shall see who wiU he tiie master. 60 back to 
your fort. We are going to fire at you ^^ain." 

The envoys went back with a French escort to 
prevent their being murdered on the way, and then 
the firing began ^ain. The Outagamiea and Mas- 
ooutins gathered strength from desperation, and sent 
flights of fire-arrowB into the fort to bum the straw- 
thatched houses. The flames caught in many places ; 
bat with the help of the Indians they were extin- 
guished, though several Frenchmen were wounded, 
and there was great fright for a time. But the thatch 
was soon stripped off and the roofs covered with deer 
and bear skins, while mops fastened to long poles, 
and two large wooden canoes filled with water, wero 
made ready for future need. 

A few days after, a greater peril threatened the 
French. If the wild Indian has the passions of a 
devil, he has also the instability of a child ; and Idiis 
is especially true when a number of incoherent 
tribes or bands are joined in a common enterprise. 
Dubuisson's Indians became discouraged, partly at 
the stubborn resistance of the enemy, and partly at 
the scarcity of food. Some of them declared openly 
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that tihey coilld never conquer those people; that 
they knew them well, and that they weie braver than 
anybody else. In short, the French saw themselves 
on the point of being abandoned by tlieir allies to a 
fate the most ghastly and appalling ; and they urged 
upon the commandant the necessity of escaping to 
Miohilimackinac before it was too late. Dubuiason 
appeal? to have met the crisis with equal resolution 
and address. He braced the shaken nerves of his 
white followera by appeals to their sense of shame, 
threats of the governor's wrath, and assurances that 
all would yet be well; then set himself to the more 
difficult task of holding the Indian allies to their 
work. He says that he scarcely ate or slept for four 
days and nights, duiii^ which time he was busied 
without ceasing in private and separate interviews 
with all the young war-chie^ persuading them, 
flattering them, and stripping himself of all he 
had to make them presents. When at last he had 
gained them over, he called the tribes to a general 
council. 

"What, children! " thus he addressed them, 
" when you are on the very point of destroying these 
vricked people, do you think of shamefully running 
away? How could you ever hold up your heads 
again ? All the other nations would say : ' Are these 
the brave warriors who deserted the French and ran 
like covrards?' " And he reminded them that their 
enemies were already half dead vtdth fandne, and that 
they could easily make an end of them, thereby gain- 
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ing gieat honor among tilie natioDS, besides the *.h ftntff 
and faroiB of Onontio, the father of all. 

At thifl the young wor-chiefB whom he had gained 
over interrupted him and cried out, "My father, 
somebody has been lying to you. We aie not oowaids. 
We love yoQ too much to abandon you, and we will 
stand by you till the last of your enemies is dead.** 
The elder men caught the oont^on, and cried, 
"Come on, let us show our father that those who 
have spoken ill of us are liars." Then they aU raised 
the war-whoop, sang the war-song, danced the war- 
dance, and began to fire again. 

Among ^e enemy were some Salds, or Sacs, fight- 
ing for the Ontagamies, while otheis of their tribe 
were among the allies of the French. Seeing Uie 
desperate turn of affairs, tiiey escaped from time to 
time and came over to the winning side, bringing 
reports of the state of the bele^uered camp. They 
declared that sixty or eighty women and children 
were already dead from hunger and thirst, besides 
those killed by bullets and arrows; that the fire of 
the besiegers waa so hot that the bodies could not be 
buried, and tiiat the camp of the Outagamies and 
MascoatiQS was a den of infection. 

The end was near. The besieged savE^es called 
from their palisades to ask if they might send another 
deputation, and were told that they were free to do 
so. The chief, Pemoussa, soon appeared at the gate 
of the fort, naked, painted from head to foot with 
green earth, wearing belts of wampum about his 
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waist, and otheia lian^ng from his Bhoulden, besides 
a kiod of crown of wampom beads on his head. 
With him came seren women, meant as a peace- 
ofFering, all painted and adorned with wampum. 
Three other principal chiefe followed, each with a 
gourd rattle in his hand, to the cadence of which the 
whole parly sang and shouted at the full stretch of 
their lunga an invocation to the s^drits for help and 
pity. They were conducted to the parade, where 
the French and the allied chiefs were already assem- 
bled, and Pemoussa thus addressed them: — 

"Mj father, and all the nations here present, I 
come to ask for life. It ia no longer onrs, bat joun. 
I bring you these seven women, who are my flesh, 
and whom I put at your feet, to be your slaves. But 
do not think that I am afraid to die ; it is the life of 
our women and children that I ask of you." He 
then offered six wampum belts, in token that his 
followers owned themselves beaten, and begged for 
mercy. "Tell us, I pray you," — l^ese were his last 
words, — "somethii^ that will lighten t^e hearts of 
my people when I go back to them." 

Dubuisson left the answer to his allies. The appeal 
of the suppliant fell on hearts of stone. The whole 
concourse sat in fierce and sullen silence, and the 
envoys read their doom in the gloomy brows that 
anrrounded them. Eight or ten of the allied savages 
presently came to Dubuisson, and one of them said 
in a low voice: "My father, we come to ask your 
leave to knock these four great chiefs in the head. 
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It is thej who pieTent our enemies from snnendflring 
withoQt conditioiM. When they are dead, ihe rest 
will be at oor mercy." 

Duboisson told t}iem that they must be drunk to 
propose such a tlung. "Kemember," he said, "that 
both you and I have given oor word for their safety. 
If I consented to what you ask, your father at 
Montreal would never forgive me. Besides, you can 
see plainly that they and their people cannot escape 
yon." 

The would-be murderers consented to Wde their 
time, and the wretched envoys went back with their 
tidings of despair. 

"I confess," wrote Dubuissoa to the governor, a 
few days later, " that I was touched with compassion ; 
but as war and pity do not agree well together, and 
especially as I underatood that they were hired t^ 
the English to destroy us, I abandoned them to their 
fate." 

The filing began once more, and the allied hordes 
howled round the camp of their victims like troops 
of ravenous wolves. But a surprise awaited them. 
Indians rarely set guards at night, and they felt 
sure now of their prey. It was the nineteenth day 
of the siege.' The night closed dark and rainy, and 
when morning came, the enemy were gone. All 
amoi^ them that had strength to move had glided 
away through the gloom with the silence of shadows, 
passed tiie camps of their sleeping enemies, and 

1 According to the p&per aiciibed (oL^UvMOul^the eighth. 
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reached a point of land projecting into the riyer 
opposite the end of Isle au Cochon, and a few miles 
above the French fort. Here, knowing that they 
would be purauedf they barricaded themselves with 
trunks and branches of trees. When the astonished 
allies discovered their escape, they hastily followed 
their trail, accompanied by some of the French, led 
by Vincennes. In their eagerness tliey lan upon the 
barricade befoie seeing it, and were met by a £ie that 
killed and wounded twenty of them. There was no 
alteroative bat to forego their revenge and abandon 
the field, or begin another siege. Bncouraged fay 
Dubuisson, they bnilt their wigwams on the new 
scene of operations; and, being supplied by the 
French with axes, mattocks, and two swivels, they 
made a wall of Ic^ opposite the barricade, from 
which they galled the defenders with a close and 
deadly fire. The Mississagas and Ojibwas, who had 
lately arrived, fished and hunted for the allies, while 
the French furnished them with powder, ball, tobacco, 
Indian com, and kettles. The enemy fought despeiv 
ately for four days, and then, in utter exhaustion, 
surrendered at discretion.' 

The women and children were divided among the 
victorious hordes, and adopted or enslaved. To the 
men no quarter was given. "Our Indians amused 
" writes Dubuisson, " with shootii^ four 



1 nie iwper ucribed to Lfiy iaji that they ■nirendered on 
• pnmiie from Vmceimei that their Utm ihould b« ipftred, but 
th*t th« pronUw aTAiled nothing. 
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or five of them every day." Heie, however, another 
surprise awaited the ooaquerois and abridged their 
recreation, for about a hundred of these intrepid 
warriors contrived to make their escape, and among 
fhem was the great war-chief Femoussa. 

The Oatagamies were crippled, but not disabled, 

for but a part of the tribe was involved in this bloody 

' aff«r. The rest were wrought f» fury liy the fate of 

their kinsmen, and for many years they remained 

Ihoms in the sides of the French. 

There is a disposition to assume that events li^ 
that just recounted were a consequence of the contact 
of white men with red; but the primitive Indian was 
quite able to enact such ti^edies without the help 
of Europeans. Before French or English influence 
had been felt in the interior of the continent, a great 
part of North America was the frequent witness of 
scenes still more lurid in coloring, and on a larger 
scale of hoTTOT. In the first half of the seventeenth 
century the whole countty, from Lake Superior to 
the Tennessee, and from the AUeghanies to the 
Mississippi, was ravaged by wara of extermination, 
in which tribes, large and powerful by Indian stand- 
ards, perished, dwindled into feeble remnants, or 
were absorbed by other tribes and vanished from 
s^ht. French pioneers were sometimes involved in 
the carnage, but neither they nor other Europeans 
were answerable for it.^ 

1 CubtoMMm i Vaudreml, IS Jain, IT12. Thl« it DnlmlHon*! re- 
port to tlie^Tenior, which soon after the eTeot be lent to Uontraml 
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hj the hmnda of TinceuneB. He mjtb tlut the gmt fktigne Uuvngb 
which he hM Jmt paiied preTents him from giTing erei; detidl, 
and he refer* VandreoU to the bearer foi further information. The 
report is, howeTcr, long and dicnmstantial. 

^lat dt ce que 3f. Zhibuinan a d^auipmir U tervice du Roy pour 
ifattirvr lei Nations et let mttre dant ta mtiriU q/Sn de rMster aux 
Outagatnu et aitx MoMeoutinM qta ttaient payii dti Anglait pour diiru- 
ire U pofto du Fori de Pondiartrain dv DUroit, 14 Oclobrt, 1712. 
DnboiiBon reckoni liia ontlaj at 2,901 lirres. 

Tbete document!, with tlie namtiTe aacribed to the engineer 
lArj, are the contemporaij anthoritiea on which tlie foregoinf 
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1697-1760. 

LOUISIANA. 

Thx Hiuihippi to bc ooodfixd. — EtraLiuE Ritaut.^Ibb» 
vhj^. — Bmvu.LB. — Hdottjehois. — Vixwi or Loma XIT. — 
WiTu rOB THs CoLorr. — Slavsi. — La Moth»<!adili.ac. — 

PjiTKRHAi. GoTEBinuHT. — Ckout'b Hoho»>i.t. — Fachokb. 

Tbb Hiwusippi Comtast. — New Osi^AHa. — Tb* Bubblb 

BUBSTI. — InPUIT WaBB. — TBB CoLOITT riBMLt BIIIBLUHXI). 

— The two Bum of Niw Fbuiob. 

At the b^^inning of tixe eighteenth ceDtiuy an 
event took place that was to have a great influence 
on ih9 future of French America. This was the 
occupation by France of the mouth of the Miasissippi, 
and the vindication of her chum to tJie vast and 
ondefiued regions which La Salle had called Louisiana. 
La Salle's schemes had come to noi^ht, but thej 
were revived, seven years after his death, by his lieu- 
tenant, the gallant and faithful Henii de Tonty, who 
oiged tbe seizure of Louisiana for three reasons, ■ — ' 
first, as a base of attack upon Mexico ; secondly, as a 
d^p&t for the furs and lead ore of the interior; and 
thirdly, as the only means of preventing the English 
from becoming masters of the West* 

1 Stnri de Tontg i Cabart dt ^Ikrmait, 11 S^tttOn, 1664 (Hai> 
ry.lT.S). 
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Three ^eais later, the Sieur de R^monviUe, a friend 
of La Salle, proposed the fonuatioQ of a company 
for the settlement of Louisiana, and called for imme- 
diate action as indispensable to anticipate the Eng- 
lish.! The English were, in ^t, on the point of 
takii^ possession of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and were prevented only by the prompt intervention 
of the rival nation. 

If they had succeeded, colonies would have grown 
up on itie Gulf of Mexico after the type of those 
already planted along the Atlantic : voluntary immi- 
grants would have brought to a new home their old 
inheritance of English freedom; would have ruled 
themselves by laws of their own making, through 
magistrates of their own choice ; would have depended 
on their own efforts, and not on government help, in 
the invigoiatii^ consciousneBS that their destinies 
were in their own hands, and that they themselves, 
and not others, were to gather the fruits of their 
toils. Out of conditions like these would have 
sprung communitieB, not brilliant, but healthy, 
orderly, well rooted in the soil, and of hardy and 
vigorous growth. 

But the principles of absolutism, and not those of 
a regulated liberty, were to rule in Louisiana. The 
new French colony was to be the child of the Crown. 
Cargoes of emigrants, willing or unwilling, were to 
be shipped by authority to the fever-stricken banks 

> M^oirt tttr U Projtt tTMtoiliT ma iH<n>«tt« Calcmu a> Mit$ir 
«^, 1697 {UMXgTj, It. 81). 
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of the Miasissippi, — caigoes made np in part of 
thoBO whom fortnne and their own defecta had Bunk 
to dependence; to whom labor yns stxange and 
odious, but who dreamed of gold mines and pearl 
fisherieo, and wealth to be won in the New World 
and spent in the Old; who wore the shackles of a 
paternal despotism which they were told to regard as 
of divine institution ; who were at the mercy of mili- 
taiy rulers set over them by the King, and agreeing 
in nothing except in enforcing the mandates of arbi- 
trary power and t^ withering Tnaxim that the labor 
of the colonist was due, not to himself, but to his 
masters. It remains to trace briefly the results of 
such conditions. 

The before-mentioned scheme of R^monville for 
settli:^ the Mississippi country had no result In 
the next year the gallant Le Moyne d'lberrille ~— 
who has been called the Cid, or, more fitly, the 
Jean Bart, of Canada — offered to cany oat the 
schemes of La Salle and plant a colony id Louisiana.* 
One thii^ had become dear, — France must act at 
once, or lose the Mississippi. Already there was a 
morement in London to seize upon it, under a grant 
to two noblemen. Iberville's offer was accepted; he 
was ordered to build a fort at the mouth of the great 
river, and leave a garrison to hold It' He sailed 
with two frigates, the "Badine'* and tlie ** Marin," 

* IbervilU am Minittn, 18 Juin, 1098 (Mxrpj, It. 61). 

* Utmoin poar Mnir (Plmtrudiott ou Si4W d'HmrmU* (tUitgrj, 
iT.TS). 
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and towEndfi the end of Janu&iy, 1699, reached 
Pensaool&. Here he found two Spftniah shipe, which 
would not let him enter the harbor. Spain, no less 
than England, was bent on making good her claim to 
the Mississippi and the Golf of Mexico, and the two 
ships had come from Vera Cruz on this enand. 
Three hundred men had been landed, and a stockade 
fort was already bmlt. IberriUe left the Spaniarda 
undisturbed and unchallei^ed, and felt his way west- 
ward along the coasts of Alabama and Mississippi, 
exploring and sounding as he went. At the be^- 
nii^ of March his boats were caught in a strong 
muddy current of fresh water, and he saw that he 
had reached the object of his search, the "fatal river " 
of the imfortunate La Salle. He entered it, encamped, 
on the night of the third, twelve lef^es above its 
mouth, climbed a solitary tree, and could see nolliing 
but broad flats of bushes and canebrakes.* 

Still pushing upward against the current, he 
reached in eleven days a village of the Bay^oula 
Indians, where he found the chief attired in a blue 
capote, which was probably put on in honor of the 
white strangers, and which, as the wearer declared, 
bad been given him by Henri de Tonty, on his 
descent of the Mississippi in search of La Salle, thir- 
teen years before. Young Le Moyne de Bienville, 
who accompanied his brother Iberville in a canoe, 
brought him, some time after, a letter frcon Tooty 
which the writer had left in the hands of another 
1 Jmmtal tfiicmUa (Hargrf, ir ISl). 
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chief, to be delivered to La Salle in case of his 
arrival, and which Bienville had bonght for a hatchet. 
Iberville welcomed it as convineii^ proof that the 
river he had entered was in truth the MissiBsippi.^ 
After pnshing up tiie stream till the twenty-fourtii, 
he returned to the ships hy way of lakes Maurepas 
and Ponchartrain. 

Iberville now repaired to the harbor of Biloxi, on 
tiie coast of the present State of Misaissippi. Here 
he built a small stockade fort, where he left eighty 
men, under the Sieur de Sau voile, to hold the country 
for Louis XIV. ; and this done, he sailed for France. 
Thus the first foundations of Louisiana were laid in 
Mississippi. 

Bienville, whom his brother had left at Bilozi as 
second in command, was sent by Sauvolle on an 
exploring expedition up the Mississippi with five 
men in two canoes. At the bend of the river now 
called EngUsh Turn, — Tour d I' Anglais, — below 
the site of New Orleans, he found an English corvette 
of ten guns, having, as passengers, a number of 
French Protestant families taken on boud from the 
Carolinas, with the intention of settling on Hie 
Miseissippi. The commander, Captain Louis Bank, 

• Thii letter, wWoh D'lberville gires in hi* Journal, it dkted 
" Da VilUKe de* QuinipiBiBs, le 20 Avril, 10S6." Iberville idenU- 
fle* the Quinipisiu with the Bayagoulaa. The d&te of the letter 
was BTidently misread, a* Tonty'* Journey waa in 1680. See "L« 
Salle and the DiscoTei? of the Great West," 456, noU, Iberville'i 
lientenanl, Sagtres, commanding the "Marin," give* the date cor- 
rectly. Joumai de la Fr^att U Marin, 1698, 1609 (Mar^ry, iv.). 
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declared that his vessel was one of three sent from 
London b^ a company formed jointly of Englishmen 
and Huguenot refugees for the purpose of founding 
a colony.^ Though not quite sure that they were 
upon the Mississippi, they were on their way up the 
stream to join a party of Englishmen said to be 
am<Hig the Chickasaws, witli whom they were trading 
for Indian slaves. Bienville assured Bank that he 
was not upon the Mississippi, but on another river 
belonging to King Louis, who had a strong fort there 
and several settlements. "The too-credulous Eng- 
lishman," sa^ a French writer, "believed these in- 
ventions and turned back." ' First, however, a 
French engineer in the service of Bank contrived to 
have an interview with BienvUle, and gave him a 
petition to the Kii^ of France, signed by four 
hundred Huguenots who bad taken refuge in the 
Carolinas after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The petitioners be^j^d that they might have leave 
to settle in Louisiana, with liberty of conscience, 
under the French Crown. In due time they got 

> JovrnoX du Voyage du ChtvaiUr (Plbervittt tur U Vauttmi da 
Roy la Senomm^ en 1899 (Mu^i?, it. 395). 

* Qa^arrtf, Bi*loin de la LouUiam (1846), L 09. BtfnATcl At ta 
Harpe, Journal kiitoriifM (18S1), 20. Coze njt, im tbe preface to 
hii Datcription of Carolana (1722), that " the preseDt proprietor of 
Carolina, my honoiir'd Tather, . . . waa tbe author of thii Eng- 
liih voyage to tbe MIiiiiiippl.haTiag In the year 1698 eqnipp'd and 
fitted out Two Shipi tor Diicovery by Sea, and alio for building 
a Fortification and tetlUng a Colony hy land ; there being in both 
▼eueli, beiidea Sallon and Cotnmoa Hen, above Thirty Eogliah 
and French Volnuteen." Coze adds that tbe expedition would hava 
«ui-c«ed«d if one of tbe commanden bad not failed to do hi* duty. 
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tiieir anawer. The Eing replied, tihrough the min- 
ister, Ponchaitraia, t^t he had not expelled heretics 
from Fiance in order that they should set np a 
republic in America.' TiaxB, hj the bigotry that 
had been the bane of Canada and of France heiself, 
Louis XIV. Uuew away the opportunity of establish- 
ing a firm and healthy ccdony at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

So threatening was the danger that England would 
seize the countiy, that Iberville had scarcely landed 
in Fiance wh^i he was sent back with a reinforce- 
ment. The colonial views of the King may be gath- 
ered from his instructions to his ofGcer. Ibeirille 
was told to seek out diligently the best places for 
estabUshing pearl-fisheries, though it was admitted 
that the pearls of Louisiana were oncommonly had. 
He was also to catch loson calves, make a fenced 
park to hold them, and tame them for the sake of 
their wool, which was reputed to be of value for 
Tarious fabrics. Above aU, he was to look for mines, 
the finding of which the document declares to be "la 
giande affaire." * 

On the eighth of January, Iberville reached Bilozi, 
and soon after went up the Mississippi to that remark- 
able tribe of sun-woishippers, the Natchez, whose 
villages were on and near the site of the oily that 
now bears their name. Some thirty miles above he 

1 Qtjmni, Hiitmn de la Zouiti'wu (1844), i. 80. 
* M^Hoir* pour itrvir d'liutnH^on <iu Sieyr /flberviilt (Hargrjr, it. 
MB). 
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found a kindred tribe, the Taezmas, whose temple 
took file during his visit, when, to his honx>r, he saw 
five livii^ infants thrown into the flames by their 
motheia to appease the angry spirits.' 

Retracing his course, he built a wooden redoubt 
near one of the mouths of the MiBsiasippi to keep 
out the dreaded English. 

In the next year he made a iHrd Toy^e, and 
ordered tlie feeble establishment at Biloxi to be 
moved to the bay of MoUle. This drew a protest 
from the Spaniards, who rested their claims to the 
country on the &mouB bull of Pope Alexander YI. 
The question was referred to the two Crowns. Louis 
XIV., a stanch champion of the papacy when his 
duties as a Catholic did not clash with his intereeti 
as a king, refused submission to the bull, insisted 
that the Louisiana country was his, and declai«d 
that he wonld bold fast to it because he was boondf 
as a son of Holy Church, to convert the Indians and 
keep out the English heretics.' Spain was then at 
peace with France, and her new King, the Duo 
d'Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., needed the sup- 
port of his powerful kinsman ; hence his remonstrance 
E^ainat French encroachment was of the mildest' 

1 Journal du Voyage da Chevaiier d'IbtrviSe tur h Vaiuttiu du 
Bag la JtcnonmA, 1869, 1700. 

■ Miamrt da la Juatt de Gutm du Indt*. L* Maiiitn da U 
Mariiu au Dm d'HanMitrt (H«rgi7, ir. 66S, fi66). 

' Iberrille wrote in 1701 a long loeiuorUl, [n which he tried to 
codtIbm tlie Spuiiih court that It wm for tl» intereat of Sp^n that 
the Frencli ihoold form a Lanier tietween lier colonle* and thoie of 

TOfc.!.— 20 
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Besides Bilozi and Mobile Bay, tihe French fonned 
a third estabUshmeDt at Dauphin Island. The 
Mississippi itself, which may be called the Tital 
organ of the colony, was thus far neglected, being 
occupied by no settlement and guarded only hy a 
redoubt near one of its mouHis. 

Of the emigrants sent out by the court to the nov 
land of promise, the most valuable by far were a 
number of Canadians who had served under Iberville 
at Hudson Bay. The rest were largely of the sort 
who are described by that officer as ** beggars sent 
out to enrich tbemselvee," and who expected, tlie 
government to feed them while they looked for 
pearls and gold mines. The paternal providence of 
Versailles, mindful of their needs, sent them, in 
1704, a gift of twenty marriageable girls, described 
as " nurtured in virtue and piety, and accustomed to 
work." Twenty-three more came in the next year 
from the same benignant source, besides seventy-five 
soldiers, five priests, and two nuns. Food, however, 
was not sent in proportion to the consumers ; and as 
no crops were raised in Louisiana, &mine and pesti- 
lence followed, till the starvii^ colonists were forced 
to live on sheU-fish picked up along the shores. 

Disorder and discord filled the land of promise. 
Kicolas de la Salle, the commisaaire ordotmateur, an 
official answering to the Canadian intendant, wrote to 
the minister Ponchartrain that Iberville and his 

Xhigland, which, he »*,j», were tbont to mIm tha ooimti7 k« far 4a 

tbe Miuudppi and beyond it. 
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brothers, Bienville and Chateai^^y, were "thievea 
and knaves."! La Vente, cur^ of Mobile, joined in 
the ciy against Bienville, and atiired soldieiB and 
settlers to disaffection; but the bitterest accuser of 
that truly valuable ofBcer was the worthy matron 
who held the unenviable post of directiess of the 
"King's girls," — that is, the young women sent out 
as wives for the colonists. It seems that she had 
matrimonial views for heiBclf as well as for her 
charge; and she wrote to Ponchartrain that Major 
Boisbriant, commander of the garrison, would cer- 
tainly have married her if Bienville bad not interfered 
and dissuaded him. *'It is clear," she adds, "that 
M. de Bienville has not the qualities necessaiy for 
govemii^ the colony."^ 

Bienville was now ohief in authority. Chaiges of 
peculation and other offences poured in against him, 
and at last, though nothing was proved, one De Muya 
was sent to succeed him, with orders to send him 
home a prisoner if on examination the accusations 
should prove to be true. De Muys died on the voy- 
age. D'Artaguetite,the newintendant, proceeded to 
make the inquiry, but refused to tell Bienville the 
nature of the charges against him, saying that he had 
orders not to do so. Nevertheless, when he had fin- 
ished his investigation he reported to HiB minister 

1 Nitxilai dt la SoB* oa Mmitrt, 7 Stplembre, 1T06. 

■ " n est cUir qua M. de Bienrille n'a pu lei qa&UMB ntfcMB»irei 
poor bien gonventer 1ft colonie." Q^nrri fonud thii cniiou lettet 
in the ArchlvM de la Muine. 
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that the aocused was innocent; on which Nicolas de 
la Salle, whom he had supplanted as intendant, wrote 
to Fonchartrain that D'Artf^ette had deceived him, 
being no better than Bienville himaelf. La Salle 
further declared fiiat Barrot, the sui^on of the 
colony, was an ignoramus, and that he made money 
by selling the medicines suppled by the King to 
cure his Looisifmian subjects. Such were the tians- 
atlantic workings of the paternalism of Veisfulles. 

Bienville, who had been permitted to resume his 
authority, paints the state of the colouy to hla 
maeters, and tolls them that the inhabitauta are dying 
of hunger, — not all, however, for he mentions a few 
exceptional cases of prosperity. These were certain 
thrifty colonists from Rochelle, who, says Bienville, 
have grown rich hy keeping dram-shops, and now 
wajit to go back to France; but he has set a watoh 
over them, thinking it jnst that they should be forced 
to stay in the colony.' This was to add the baiB of 
a prison to the other attractions of the new home. 

As the colonists would not work, there was an 
attempt to make Indian slaves work for them; but 
as these continually ran off, Bienville proposed to 
open a barter with the French West Indies, giving 
three red slaves for two black ones, — an exchai^ 
which he thought would be mutually advantageous, 
since the Indians, being upon islands, could no longer 
escape. The court disapproved the plan, on the 
ground that the West Indians would give only their 
1 rupmt de BimviUe, 12 Oelebr*, 1706. 
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TOiat negroes in exchange, and that the only vay to 
get good ones was to feteh them from Guinea. 

Complaints against BienviUe were renewed till the 
court sent out La Mol^e-Gadillao to succeed him, 
with ordeis to examine the charges against his pre- 
decessor, whom it waa his interest to condemn, in 
order to keep the governorship. In his new poet, 
Cadillac disphiyed all his old &ultB; hegan by de- 
nouncing the country in unmeasured terms, and 
wrote in his usual sarcastic vein to the colonial min- 
ister : *' I have seen the garden on Dauphin Island, 
which had been described to nte as a terrestrial 
paradise. I saw there three seedling pear-trees, three 
seedling apple-trees, a little plum-tree about three 
feet high, with seven had plums on it, a vine some 
thirty feet long, with nine bunches of grapes, some 
of them withered or rotten and some partly ripe, 
about forty plants of French melons, and a few 
pumpkins. This is M. d'Art^uette's terrestrial 
paradise, M. de lUmonville's Pomona, and M. de 
Mandeville's Fortunate Islands. Their stories are 
mere fables." Then he slanders the soil, which, he 
declares, wiU prodnce neither grain nor vegetables. 

CArtagnette, no longer fancying himself in Eden, 
draws a dismal picture of the state of tiie colony. 
There are, he writes, only ten or twelve &milies who 
cultivate the soil. The inhabitants, naturally lasy, 
are ruined by the extravagance of their wives. '* It 
is necessary to send out girls and laboring-men. I 
am convinced that we shaU easily discover mines 
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when peisons are sent ns who Qnderstand that 
buaineBs."' 

The colonists felt no confidence in the future of 
Louisiana. The King was its sole support, and if, 
as was likely enough, he should Htb of it, their case 
would be deplorable. When Bienville ruled over 
them, they had used him as their scapegoat; hut that 
which made the colony languish was not he, but the 
Ticioos system it was his business to enforce. The 
royal edicts and arbitrary commands th&t took the 
place of law proceeded from maaters thousands of 
miles away, who knew nothing of tiie country, could 
not understand its needs, and scarcely tried to do bo. 

In 1711, though the mischieTous phantom of gold 
and silver mines still haunted the colony, we find it 
reported that the people were beginning to work, 
and were planting tobacco. The King, however, was 
losing patience with a dependency that cost him 
endless expense and trouble, and brought little or 
nothing in return, — and this at a time when be had 
a costly and disastrous war on his hands, and was in 
no mood to bear supemnmeraiy burdens. The plan 
of giving over a colony to a merchant, or a company 
of merchants, was not new. It had been tried in 
other French colonies with disaatrous effect. Tet it 
was now tried again. Louisiana was farmed out for 
fifteen years to Antoine Crozat, a wealthy man of 

1 lyArtagnette Id 0«7ut€, Hittoire de la Lcna»iana. Thi* Tain- 
able work conibu of a leriea of docnmenta, coimected hj a thread 
vtDuiattra, 
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business. The countries made over to him extended 
from the British colonies on the east to New Mexico 
on the west, and the Kio del Xorte on the south, 
including the entire region watered by the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Ohio, and their tributaries, as far 
north as the Illinois. In compariaon with this im- 
mense domain, which was aU included under the 
name of Louisiana, the present State so called is but 
a small patch on the American map. 

To Crozat was granted a monopoly of the trade, 
wholesale and retail, domestic and foreign, of all 
these countries, besides the product of all mines, 
after deductii^ one-fourth reserved for the King. 
He was empowered to send one vessel a year to 
Guinea for a caigo of slaves. The King was to pay 
tiie governor and other Crown officers, and during 
the first nine years the troops also; thoi^h after that 
time Crozat was to maintun them till the end of his 
term. 

In consideration of these and otiier privileges, the 
grantee was bound to send to Louisiana a specified 
number of BCtfclera every year. His charter provided 
that the royal edicts and the Coutuiae cU Paris should 
be the law of the colony, to be administered by a 
council appointed by the King. 

When Louisiana was thus handed over to a speca- 
lator for a term of years, it needed no prophet to 
foretell that he would get all he could out of it, and 
put as little into it aa possible. When Crozat took 
possession of the colony, the French court bad been 
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iMrteen years at wco'k in bailding it up. The reealt 
of its labors was a total population, incladii^ troops, 
gOTemment officials, and clergy, of 380 souls, of 
whom 170 were in the King's pay. Only a few of 
the colonists were within the limits of the present 
Louisiana. The rest lived in or around the feeble 
stockade forts at Mobile, Bilozi, Ship Island, and 
Dauphin Island. This last station had been partially 
abandoned; bat some of the colonists proposed to 
return to it, in order to live by fishing, end only 
waited, we are told, for help from the King. This 
incessant dependence on goremment relaxed the 
fibres of the colony and sapped its life-blood. 

The King was now exchanged for Crozat and his 
grinding monopoly. The colonists had carried on a 
modest trade with the Spaniards at Pensacola in 
skins, fowls, Indian com, and a few other articles, 
bringii^ back a little money in return. This, their 
only source of profit, was now out off; they could 
sell nothing, even to one another. They were for- 
bidden to hold meetings without permission; but 
some of them secretly drew up a petition to La 
Mothe-Cadillao, who was still the official chief of the 
colony, begging that the ^ents of Crozat should be 
restricted to wholesale dealings, and that the inhab- 
itants might be allowed to trade at retail. Cadillac 
denounced the petition as seditious, threatened to 
hai^ the bearer of it, and deigned no other answer. 

He resumed his sarcasms against the colony. " In 
my opinion this country is not worth a straw (ne vaut 
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pat un/iiu). The inhaUtanta are e^er to be taken 
out of it. The soldiers are alwaj^ gnunbliim^, and 
with reason," As to the council, which was to be 
the only court of justice, he saj^ that no such thii^ 
is possible, because there are no proper persona to 
compose it; and though Duolos, the new intendant, 
has proposed two candidates, the first of these, the 
Sieur de Lafrestiidre, learned to sign his name only 
four months ago, and the other, being chief surgeon 
of the colony, is too busy to serve.' 

Between Bienville, the late governor, and La 
Mothe-Cadillao, who had supplanted him, there was 
a standing quarrel; and the colony was split into 
hostile Actions, led by the two disputants. The 
minister at Yersulles was beset by their mutual 
aocnsationB, and Bienville wrote that his refusal to 
many Cadillac's daughter was the cause of t^e 
spite the governor bore him.^ 

The indefatigable cnr^ De la Vente sent to Pon- 
chartnun a memorial, in the preamble of which he 
says that since Monsieur le Ministre wishes to be 
informed exactly of the state of things in Louisiana, 
he, La Vente, has the honor, with malice to nobody, 
to make known the pure truth ; after which he goes 
on to say that the inhabitants " are nearly aU drunk- 
ards, gamblers, UasphemeiB, and enemies of every- 

> La MoAt-CadiUae ait Miniitn, In Qajiii, i. 104, 106. 

* "Qne d M. de LMnothe.CsdilIu lui portoit tant d'auimotltl^ 
c'Aoit k cuae dn reftu qnll ftToit Wt d'tfpoiuer m fille." — Bm» 
mil* in Oagarrf, L US. 
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thing good;" and he proceeds to Ulostrata tho 
atatement with many particulars.' 

As the inhabitants were expected to work for 
Crozat, and not for themseWes, it naturally followed 
that they would not work at all; and idleness pro- 
duced the usual results. 

The yearly shipment of girls continued; but there 
was difScolty in finding husbands for them. The 
reason was not far to seek. Duolos, llie intendant, 
reports the arrival of an invoice of twelve of them, 
"so ugly that the inhabitants are in no hurry to take 
them."' The Canadians, who formed the most -vig- 
orous and valuable part of the population, much [oe- 
fened Indian squaws. "It seems to me," pursues 
the intendant, "that in the choice of girls, good looks 
should be more considered than virtue." This latter 
reqtiisite seems, at the time, to have found no more 
attention than the other, since the candidates for mat- 
rimony were drawn from the Parisian hospitals and 
houses of correction, from the former of which Crozat 
was authorized to take one hundred girls a year, " in 
order to increase the population." These hospitals 
were compulsoiy asylums for the poor and VE^jant 
of both sexes, of whom the great H6pital G^n^ial of 
Paris contained at one time more than six thousand.' 

i UAnoirt Ju Cwridt la Vtate, 1714. 

* Tb« earlier cargoei of girli Beem to hsTe been better choten, 
And tliere wiu no difficulty in mating them. Seriona diEpntes some- 
time! rote from the competition of rival suitors. — Domout, Mt^ 
nci'm Aiftonjue* dt la LouUiuM, chap. t. 

* Prominent offlciaU of the colony are laid to hare got wivea 
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Crozat had boilt his chief hopes of profit on a 
trade, contraband or otherwise, with the Mexican 
ports; but die Spanish officials, faithful instmnients 
of the ezclusive policy of their government, would 
not penuit it, and were so vigilant that he could not 
elude t^m. At the same time, to his Tezation, he 
found that the King's ofScers in Louisiana, with 
more address or better luck, and in contempt of his 
monopoly, which it was their business to protect, 
carried on, for their own profit, a small smuggling 
trade with Vera Cruz. He complained that they 
were always thwarting his agents and conspiring 
against his interests. At last, finding no resource 
left hut an unprofitable trade with the Indians, he 
gave up his charter, which had been a bane to the 
colony and a loss to himself. Louisiana returned 
to the Crown, and was soon passed over to the 
new Mississippi Company, called also the Western 
Company.' 

That charlatan of genius, the Scotchman John 
Law, had undertaken, with the eager support of the 
Regent Duke of Orleans, to deliver France from 
financial ruin through a prodigious system of credit, 
of which Louisiana, with its im^inary gold mines, 
was made the basis. The government used every 

from OiaH loorcei. Nicolu de U Salle it reported to hare had two 
fat ancceMion, both from the hotpital*. B^turd de U Harpe, 107 
<«d. 1S81). 

1 L*ttrti pateattt <n Jiime ^Sdit portant (taUtiMmoit de hi Com- 
pagmU fOoadtitl, Id Jjb Page da ftats, Butoirt d* la Louuimu, 
1.47. 
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means to keep up the stock of tiie Missiaaippi Com< 
pany. It was ordered that the notea of the royal 
bank and all certaficatea of pablio debt ehonld be 
accepted at par in payment for its eharee. Powers 
and privileges were lavished on it. It was given the 
monopoly of the French slave-trade, the monopoly of 
tobacco, the profits of the royal mint, and the Urm- 
ing of the revenues of <Jie kingdom. Ingots of gold, 
pretending to have come from the new Eldorado of 
LouiBiana, were displayed in the shop-windows of 
Paris. The fever of speculation rose to madness, 
and die shares of the company were inflated to 
monstrous and insane proportions. 

When Crozat resigned his charter, Louisiana, by 
the highest estimates, contained about seven hundred 
souls, including soldiers, hut not Uac^ or Indians. 
Crozat's successors, however, say that the whole num- 
^3et of whites, men, women, and children, was not 
above four hundred.' When the Mississippi Com- 
pany took the colony in charge, it was but a change 
of despots. Louisiana was a prison. But while no 
inhabitant could leave it without permission of the 
authorities, all Jews were expelled, and all Protestants 
excluded. The colonists could buy notliing except 
from tJie agents of tlie company, and sell nothii^ 
except to the same all-powerful masters, always at 
prices fixed by them. Foreign vessels were forlndden 
to enter any port of Louisiana, on pain of confiscation. 

The ccnn in circulation was nearly all Spanish, and 

' EisUmtni dt R^e, 1721. 
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in leea than two years tlie Company, by a series of 
decieea, made ohanges of about eighty per cent in its 
value. Freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, 
of tiade, and of action, were alike denied. Hence 
voluntary immigration was not to be expected ; " but, " 
says the Duo de Saint-Simon, "the government 
wished to establish effectdve settlements in these vast 
countries, after the example of the English; and 
therefore, in order to people them, vagabonds and 
beggars, male and female, including many women of 
the town, were seized for the purpose both in Paris 
and throi^hout France." ' Saint-Simon approves 
these proceedings in themselvce, as tending at once 
to purge Fiance and people Louisiana, but thinks the 
business was manned in a way to cause needless 
exasperation among the lower classes. 

In 1720 it was ordered by royal edict that no more 
vt^bonds or criminals should be sent to Louisiana. 
The edict, it seems, touched only one sex, for in the 
next year eighty girls were sent to the colony from 
the Parisian House of Correction called the Sal- 
petri^re. There had been a more or less constant 
demand for wives, as appears by letters stall preserved 
in the archives of Paris, the following extract from 
one of which is remarkaUe for the freedom with 
which the writer, a M. de Chassin, takes it ap6n him 
to address a minister of State in a court where 
punctilio reigned supreme. " You see, Monseigneor, 
that nothing is wanting now to make a solid settle- 
I Sftint-Slmon, MemoiTtt (ed. CMrnel), XTiL 461. 
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ment in Looiaiana but a certain piece of fumitore 
which one often repents having got, and with which 
I shall dispense, like the rest, till the Company sends 
OB girls who have at least some Bhow of virtue. If 
there happens to be any young woman of your 
acquaintance who wants to make the voyage for love 
of me, I should be much obliged to her, and would 
do my best to show her my gratitude."' 

The Company, which was invested with sovereign 
powers, began its work by sending to Louisiana three 
companies of soldiers and sixty-nine colonists. Its 
wisest act was the removal of the governor, L'Spiuay, 
who had supplanted La Mothe-Cadillac, and the 
reappointment of Bienville in his place. Bienville 
immediately Bought out a spot for establisbii^ a 
permanent station on tiie Mississippi. Fifty men were 
sent to clear the ground, and in spite of an inunda- 
tion which overflovred it for a time, the feeble foun- 
dations of New Orleans were laid. Louisiana, 
hitherto diffused through various petty cantonments, 
far and near, had at last a capital, or the germ of 
one. 

It was the sixth of September, 1717, when the 
charter of the Mississippi Company was entered in 
the registers of the Parliament of Paris; and from 
tliat time forward, before the oflSces of the Company 
in the Rue Quincampoix, crowda of cmzed specula- 
tors jostled and fought from morning till n^ht to 
get th«r names inscribed among the stockholders. 

I Dt ChaiMm CM Minion, 1 Jmilet, 1722, in Qa.jiti, 1. 190. 
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Within five yeais after, the huge glittering bubble 
had buffit. The shares, each one of which had 
seemed a fortune, found no more purchasers, and in 
its fall the Company dr^ged down with it its ally 
and chief creditor, the bank. All was dismay and 
despair, except in those who had sold out in tarae, 
and turned delusive paper into solid values. John 
Law, lately the idol and reputed savior of France, 
fled for his life, amid a howl of execration. 

Tet the interests of the kingdom required iliat 
Louisiana should be sustained. The illusions that 
had given to the Mississippi Company a morbid and 
intoxicated vitality were gone, but the Company 
lingered on, and the goTemment etiU lent it a help- 
ing hand. A Fiench writer remarks that the few 
Frenchmen who were famiBhing on the shoies of the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico had cost the 
;King, since the colony began, more than 150,000 
livres a year. The directors of the Company reported 
tliat they had shipped T,020 persons to the colony, 
besides four hundred already there when they took 
poasessioUf and that 6,420 still remained, the rest 
having died or escaped.^ Besides this importation 
of whites, they had also brought six hundred slaves 
from Guinea. It is reckoned that the King, Crozat, 
and the Mississippi Company had spent among them 

1 A contiderable number of the whitei brought to Loniiimns in 
the DUUe of the Compuiy bad been lent at the charge of penoiu 
to whom it had granted laodi in Tarioua part* of the colonj. 
Among theae wai John Law himaelf, who had the grant of larg* 
tracta on the Aibuuai. 
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about eight miUion liTies on Louisiaoa, -without any 
return.' 

The bursting of Qib Mississippi bubble did not 
change the.princifiles of administration in Louisiana. 
The settlers, always looking to France to supply 
their needs and protect them against their oim 
improvidence, were in the habit of butchering for 
food the livestock sent them for piopf^tion. The 
remedy came in the shape of a rojal edict forbidding 
any colonist to kill, without permission of the authori- 
taes, any cow, sheep, or lamb belonging to himself, 
on pain of a fine of three hundred livres ; or to kill 
any hotse, cow, or bnll belonging to another, on paia 
of death. 

Authority and order were the watchwords, and 
disorder was the role. The agents of power quar- 
lelled among themselves, except when they leagued 
together to deceive their ttansattantic mastera and 
cover their own misdeeds. Each maligned the other, 
and it was scarcely possible for the King or the 
Company to learn the true state of affairs in theii 
distant colony. 

Accusations were renewed ^ratoet Bienville, till in 
1724 he was ordered to France to give account of his 
conduct, and the Sieur Perier was sent out to take 
his place. Perier had no easy task. The Natchez 
Indians, among whom the French had made a settle- 
ment and built a fort called Fort Rosalie, suddenly 
rose on their white neighboiB and massacred nearly 
> B<iiMd de U Harpe, STl (ed. 1831). 
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all of them.1 Then followed a long conise of Indian 
Trars. The French helieved that there was a general 
•onspiiacj among the southern tribes for their destruc- 
tion, — tliough this was evidently an exaggeration of 
tiie danger, which, howeTer, was serious. The 
Chicbasawa, a brare and warlike people, living 
chiefly in what is now western Tennessee and 
Eentncky, made common cause with the Natchez, 
while the more numerous Choctaws, moet of whose 
Tillages were in the present State of Mississippi, 
took part with the French. More than a thousand 
soldiers had been sent to Louisiana ; but Ferier jon- 
nounced them "so bad that they seem to have been 
made on purpose for the colony."' There were also 
about eight bundled militia. Ferier showed little 
vigor, and had little success. His chief resource was 
to set the tribes against one another. Ke reports 
that his Indian allies had brought him a number of 
Natchez jaisoneia, and l^t he had caused six of 
Uiem, four men and two women, to be burned alive, 
and had sent the rest as slaves to St. Domingo. The 
Chickasaws, luded by English traders from the 
Carolinas, proved formidable adversaries, and when 
attacked, ensconced Ihemselves in stockade forta so 
strong tii&t, as the governor complains, there was no 
dislodging the defenders without cannon and heavy 
mortars. 

I Ztttre du Pin U Pait, in Ldtrtt £d\fiatiUt ; Dnmont, Mtmairt* 
iitlorigua, chap, xxrii. 

■ " Noi MldkU, qui lemblent tire taltm exprb poor la coloali^ 
tantf lis Mnt mn.-niB.''—£>^pidM it Ptritr, 18 ifor*, ITSa 
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In this state of things the ditectots of the Miasiasipfd 
Company, whose affaiis had gone from bad to woise, 
declitred that they could no longer bear the burden of 
Lomsiana, and be^ed the King to take it off their 
hands. The colony was therefore transferred from 
the mercantile despotism of the Company to the 
paternal despotism of the Crown, and it {ovfited by 
tiie change. Commercial monopoly was abolished. 
Trade between France and Louisiana was not only 
permitted, but encour^ed by bounties and exemption 
from duties; and instead of paying to the Company 
two hundred per cent of profit on indispensable sup- 
plies, the colonists now got them at a reasonable 
price. 

Perier was removed, and again BienTille was made 
governor. Diron d'Artaguette, who came with him 
as intendant, reported that the colonists were flying 
the countty to escape starvation, and Bienville adds 
that during the past year they had suljeisted for three 
months on the seed of reeds and wild grasses.' The 
white population had rather diminished than increased 
during the last twelve years, while the blacks, who 
had lately conspired to massacre all the French along 
ihe Mississippi, had multiplied to two thousand.* A 
French writer says : " There must hare been a worm 
gnawii^ the root of the tree that had been trans- 
planted into so rich a soil, to make it wither instead 

■ M^moire d» BUnvUle, 1730. 

■ For a cnrioiu account of the ^acortry of tUa negn plot, m« 
Lc Pag« da Fral^ iU. 804. 
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of growing. What it Deeded was the air of liberty." 
Bat the aii of liberty is malaria to those who haTO 
not learned to biea&e it. The Ei^lish colonists 
throve in it because they and their forefathers had 
been trained in a school of self-control and self- 
dependence; and what would haTe been intoxica- 
tion for others, was vital force to them. 

Bienville found Hie colony again threatened with 
a general rising, or, as he calls it, a revolt, of the 
Indian tribes. The Carolina traders, having no 
advantage of watei^ways, had journeyed by land with 
pack-horees through a thousand miles of wilderness, 
and with the aid of gifts had instigated the tribes 
to attack the French. The Chickasaws especially, 
friends of the English and arch-enemieB of Louisiana, 
became so threatening that a crushing blow against 
them was thought indispensable. The forces of the 
colony were mustered to attempt it; the enterprise 
was misman^ed, and failed completely.^ Bienville 
tried to explain the disaster, but his ezplanatioa 
was ill received at court; he was severely rebuked, 
reproved at the same time for permitting two families 
to emigrate to St. Donungo, and sharply ordered to 
suffer nobody to leave Louisiana without express 
license from Versailles. Deeply wounded, he offered 
his resignation, and it was accepted. Whatever his 
filings, he had faithfully served the colony, and 
gained from posterity the title of Father of Louisiana. 

1 Deficit dt BitnoitU, Mai, 1740. Compuw Le PAg* du Plrat^ 
Hi. chap. xziT. 
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With tlie help of induBtrioos nnrung, — or, one 
might almost say, in spite of it, — Louisiana be^n at 
last to strite rootB into the soil and show signs of 
growth, though feebly as compared with its atardy 
rivals along the Atlantio seaboard, which had cost 
their King nothing, and had been treated, for the 
most part, with the coolest neglect. CaTelier de la 
Salle's dream of planting a firm settlement at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and utilizing, by means of 
it, the resources of the vast interior, was, after half a 
century, in some measure realized. New France 
(using that name m its broadest gei^raphic&l sense) 
had now two heads, — Canada and Louisiana j one 
looking upon the G-ulf of St Lawrence, and the other 
upon the Gulf of Mexico. Canada was not without 
jealousy of her younger and weaker sister, lest she 
might draw away, as she had begun to do at the first, 
some of the most active and adventurous elements of 
the Canadian population; lest she might prove a 
competitor in ihe fur-trade; and lest she should 
encroach on the Illinois and other western donuuns, 
which the elder and stronger sister claimed as her 
own. These fears were not unfounded ; yet the vital 
interests of the two French colonies were the same, 
and each needed the help of the other in the prime 
and all-essentaal task of keeping the British colonies 
in check. The chiefs of Louisiana looked forward to 
a time when the great southern tribes, — Croeks, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and even the dreaded Chicka- 
sawB, — won over by French missionaries to tbe 
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Choroh, and tbetefore to Fiance, should be turned 
against the encroachii^ English to stop their west- 
ward piogress and force them back to the bordeis of 
the Atlantic. Meanwhile the chiefs of Canada were 
matniing the plan — pursued with vaiying assiduity, 
but always kept in -view — of connectii^ the two 
vital extremities of New France by a chain of forts 
to control the passes of the West, keep communica- 
tdons open, and aet Ei^lish invasion at defiance. 
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THE OUTAOAHIE WAS. 

TsE Wbsixui Poais. — Dktkoit. — Tna iLURon. — PssiLa or 
TOM Wbst.— Thi OnuQAiora.— Thiik Titsbuiaiicb.— Eito- 
uiB Inbtioatioh. — Lotmonr's Ezfedition. — Dxwkat ot 

OUTAOAHIBS. — HoflTILITlBB SBIfSWIS. — LtOmBT'B EXTBDI- 

Tion. — Odtaoamibs attacked bi Villoebs; bt HuBOm akd 
Iboquou. — La Bdttb dzb Mobts. — Teb Sacb akd Foxu. 

The nileiB of Canada labored without ceasing in 
their peiplexing task of engrossing the for-tiade of 
the West and controlling the western tribes to the 
exclusion of the English. Every day made it clearer 
that to these ends the western wilderness must be 
held by forts and trading-posts; and this policy of 
ezt«nsion prevailed moie and more, in spite of the 
league of merchants, who wished to draw the fur- 
trade to Montreal, — in spite of the Jesuits, who felt 
that their influence over the remoter tribes would be 
compromised by the presence among them of officers, 
soldiets, and traders ; and in spite of the King him- 
self who feared that the difEusion of the colony would 
breed disorder and insubordination. 

Deticdt, the most important of the western poets, 
strolled through a critical infancy in the charge of 
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its foTtnder, La Mothe-Cadillac, till, hy a choice not 
veiy judicious, he was made goyemor of Louisiana. 
During his rule the population had slowly increased 
to about two hundred souls; but after he left the 
place it diminished to a point that seemed to threaten 
the feeble post with extinction. About 1722 it 
revived again; voyageurs and discharged soldieia 
settled about the fort, and the parish register shows 
six or eight lurths in the course of the year.' 

Meanwhile, on the banks of the Miasissippi another ■ 
settlemeut was growing up which did not owe its 
lorth to official patront^, and yet was destined to 
become the most noteworthy offspring of Canada in 
the West. It was known to the French as "the 
Illinois," from the name of the group of tribra belong- 
Log to that region. La Salle had occupied the banks 
of the river Uliuois in 1682 ; but the curious Indian 
colraiy which he gathered about his fort on the rock 
of St Louis' diBpeised after his death, till few or 
none were left except tilie Kaskaskias, a sub-tribe of 
the Illinois. These still lived in the meadow below 
Fort St, Louis, where the Jesuits Marquette, AUouez, 
Rale, Gravier, and Marest labored in tnxn for their 
conversion, tall, in 1700, they or some of them fol- 
lowed Marest to the Mississippi and set up their wig- 
wams where the town of Easkaskia now stands, near 
the mouth of the little river which beais the same 
name. Charlevoix, who was here in 1721, calls this 

> BunekO, Notu kMonqua lur la Colotiie Canadiennt da DetroA. 
■ See " lA Ba^9 and the DIw:orerj of the Oremt Welt," 81^ 
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Ihe oldest settlement of the XUinois,* — though there 
is Bome reason to believe that tiie village of Cahokia, 
eetablished as a mission by the Jeenit Pinet, sixtf 
milea or more above Easkaskia, and nearly opposite 
the present city of St. Lonis, is, by a few weeks, the 
elder of the two. The voyageurt, coureurs dx boi», 
and other roving Canadians made these yonng settle- 
ments their resort, took to wife converted sqnawB,* 
and ended with making the Illinois their home. The 
missions turned to parishes, the missionariee to cni^ 
and ihe w^wams to those cconpact little Canadian 
hoTises that cause one to marvel at the ingennity- 
which can store so multitudinous a prc^^y witiiiii 
such narrow limits. 

White women from Canada or LoTusiana began to 
find their way to these wilderness settlements, which 
with every generatdon grew more French and less 
Indian. The river Mississippi was at once their 
friend and their enemy. It carried their produce to 
New Orleans, but undermined their rich alluvial 
shores, cut away fields and meadows, and swept them 
in its turbid eddies thirteen hundred miles south- 
ward, as a contribution to the mud-banks of the 
delta. 

When the MLssissippi Company came into power, 
the minois, hitherto a dependency of Canada, was 

> " Ce poite, le premier de toni pu droit d'Hitiqiih&'* — Jounial 
li*toHqit», 403 (ed. 1744). 

* llie old puUh re^iton of Ewkikl* are full of recoidi of 
theM mixed muriAgei. See Edmud O. Huon, lUinftU in (It Eiglr 
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annexed to Louisiana. Pierre Duguj de Boisbriant 
vaa Bent to take command of it, and under his direc- 
tion a fort vaa built on the "bank of the Mississippi 
sixteen miles abore Kaskaskia. It was named Fort 
Chartres, in honor of the Duo de Chartres, son of the 
R^ent, who had himself onoe borne the same title. 
Thia work, built at first of wood and eartji, was 
afterwards reboilt of stone, and became one of the 
chief links in the chain of military' oommonicatioti 
between Canada and Louisiana. 

Here, with the commandant at its head, sat Um 
council of three which ruled over the little settle- 
ment.^ Here too was a garrison to enforce the 
decrees of the council, keep order among the settlers, 
and give them a protection which they greatlj 
needed, since they were within striking distance of 
the formidable Chickasaw, the effects of whose 
hostility appear year after year on the parish register 
of deaths at Kaskaakia. Worse things were in etore; 
for the gallant young Pierre d'Artaguetfce, who was 
appointed to the command in 1734, and who marched 
against the Chickasaws with a baud of Frenchmen 
and Indians, was defeated, captured, and burned 
aliye, astonishing his torturers by the fortitude with 
which he met his fate. The settlement had otliet 
foeB not lees dangeroos. These were the Outagamies, 

1 TIi« two other memben were 1^ Loire det Urdni, ^netm of 
tlw Hlnisiippi Compui j, and Michel Cliudii, Itl commluuy, — 
he who wrote the corioni letter to Ponclikrtralii, a^lag for » wlf^ 
inoted in the iMt chapter, pp. 81T-81B. 
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or Foxes, tetween whom and the tribes of the lUinoiB 
there was a deadly fend. We have seen how, in 
1712, a band of Outagamies, wiUi their allies, the 
Mascoutins, appeared at Detrmt and excited an alum, 
which, after a savE^e conflict, was ended with their 
ruin. In 1714 the Outagamies made a furioos attack 
upon the Illinois, and killed or carried off seventy- 
seven of them.^ A few years later they made another 
mmderoos onslai^ht in the same quarter. They 
were the scourge of the West, and no whit« man 
could travel between Canada and Louisiana except 
at the risk of his life.. 

In vain the French parleyed with tiiem; threats 
and blandishments were useless alike. Their chiefs 
would promise, sometimes in good faith, to keep the 
peace and no more offend their father Onontio; hot 
nearly all the tribes of the Lake country were their 
hereditary enemies, and some bloody revenge for 
ancient wrongs would excite their young warriors to 
a fury which the elders could not restrain. Thus, in 
1722 the Saginaws, a fierce Algonquin band on the 
eastern borders of Michigan, killed twenty-three 
Outagamies ; the tribesmen of the slain returned t^e 
blow, o&er tribes joined the fray, and the wilderness 
was again on fire.* 

The Canadian authorities were sorely perplexed, 
for this fieree inter-tribal war threatened tiieir whole 
system of weatem trade. Meanwhile the EngUah 

1 Vtaidrtua au Umittn, 16 S^tnJtn, ITU. 
* Zd«m, 2 OdoArc, 1T28. 
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aod Datoh of New York were Bending wampam belts 
to the Indians of tlie upper lakes, inviting them to 
bring their fuis to Albany; and Ramesay, governor 
of Montreal, complains that they were all disposed 
to do so. "Twelve of the u^^r tribes," says Lord 
Combuiy, "have come down this year to trade at 
Albany;" but be adds that as the Indians have had 
no presents for above six years, he is afraid " we shall 
lose them before next summer."' The governor of 
Canada himself is said to have been in collusion with 
the Ei^lish traders for his own profit.' The Jesuits 
denied the charge, and Father Marest wrote to the 
governor, after the disaster to Walker's fleet on its 
way to attack Quebec, "The protection you have 
given to the missions has drawn on you and the 
colony the miraculous protection of God."' 

Whether his accusers did him wroi^ or not, 
Vaudrenil felt the necessity of keepii^ the peace 
among the western Indians and suppressing the 
Outagamie incendiaries. In fact, nothing would 
satisfy bim but their destruction. "They are the 
common enemies of all the western tribes," he writes. 
"They have lately murdered three Frenchmen and 
five Hurons at Detroit. The Hurons ask for our help 
i^fainst them, and we must give it, or all the tribes 
will despise as."* 

> N. Y. C6t. Dm*., t. 66. 

* MAKoin prOaiUav Cattle de PoncAortnu'it par M. ^AvUail, prf 
tunvr-glnA'ai Ju Ray, 1706. 

■ Marttt & VaudTtuU, 21 Janmtr, 1712. 

* FiMdrnul •( &^ m jlfinutr«, 16 NDvembrt, 1718. 
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He put his chief trast in Lonvigny, formerly com- 
mandant at Miohilimaokinac. That officer proposed 
to master the friendly- tribes and march on tJie 
Ontt^amies just as their com was ripening, fight 
them if they stood their ground, or if not, destroy 
their crops, bom their wigwams, and encamp on the 
spot till winter; then send out parties to harass them 
as they roamed the woods seeking a meagre subsist- 
ence by hunting. In this way he hoped to cripple, if 
not destroy them.' 

The Outf^amies lived at this time on the Fox 
Blver. of Green Bay, — a stream which owes its name 
to them.' Their chief vill^^ seems to have been 
between thirty and forty miles from tbe mouth of the 
river, where it creeps through broad tracts of rashes, 
willows, and wild rice. In spite of their losses at 
Detroit in 1712, their strength was &r from being 
broken. 

During two successive BummcTB preparations were 
made to attack them; but the maroh was delayed, 
once by the tardiness of the Indian allies, and again 
by the illness of Louvigny. At leng^ on the first 
of May, 1716, he left Montreal with two hundred 
and twenty-five Frenchmen, while two hundred more 
waited to join him at Detroit and Michilimaokinao, 
where Uie Indian allies were also to meet him. To 

1 Vtrndfinl M Mmiitn, 16 S*pltmhn, 1714 

» "tea Bcuurdi [Outagamiei] tout pkcu mr nne lirUn qal 
tomb« duu U B»7e dei PiumU [Groan Bkj]." — StgiMtft dt CaimS 
4t ta MariM. M Man, ITU. 
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saTO expeoBe in paj and outfit, the Canadl&m re- 
croited for the wai were allowed to take with them 
goods for trading with the Indians. Hence great 
disorder and insubordination, especially as more than 
forty barrels of brandy were carried in the canoes, as 
a part of these commercial Tentuies, in consequence 
of which we hear that when French and Indians were 
encamped together, "hell was thrown open.''^ 

The Outagamies stood their ground. Louvigny 
says, with probable eza^eration, that when he made 
his attack their vill^e held five hundred warriots, 
and no lees than three thousand women, — a disparily 
of eezes no doubt due to the inveterate fighting 
haHts of the tribe. The wigwams were enclosed by a 
strong fence, consisting of three rows of heavy oaken 
palisades. This method of fortification was used 
also hy tribes farther southward. When Bienville 
attacked the Chickasaws, he was foiled by the solid 
wooden wall that resisted his cannon, being formed 
of trunks of trees as large as a man's body, set 
upright, close together, and made shot-proof by 
smaller trunks, planted within so as to close the 
interstices of the outer row.' 

The fortified village of the Out^^amiea was of a 
eomewhat different construction. The defences con- 
sisted of three rows of palisades, those of the middle 
row being probably planted upright, and the other 

1 " Ob il 7 a dea Fnnf ol« et dei MUTigM, c'ut nn tnttf 
OV*Wt.'' — Segittrt dv Coiutil d* Marint, 28 Man, ITUL 
■ La Page da Fnb. 
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two set aslant gainst them. Below, along the inside 
of the triple row, ran a sort of shallow trench or rifle- 
fut, where the defenders lay ensconced, firing through 
interstices left for the purpose between the palisades.' 

Louvigny had brought with him two cannon and a 
mortar; but beii^ liglit, they had little effect on the 
wooden widl, and as he was provided with mining 
tools, he resolved to attack the Outagamie stronghold 
by regular approaches, as if he were besieging a for- 
tress of Vauban. Covered by the fire of tiaee pieces 
of artillery and eight hundred French and Indian 
small-arms, he opened trenches during t^e night 
within seventy yards of the palisades, pushed a sap 
sixty feet nearer before momii^, and on the third 
night burrowed to within about twenty-three yards 
of the wall. His plan was to undermine and blow 
up the palisades. 

The Outagamies had made a furious resistance, in 
which their women took part with desperation ; but 
dreading the threatened explosion, and unable to 
resist the nndei^romid approaches of their enemy, 
they asked for a parley, and owned themselvea beaten. 
Louvigny demanded that they should make peace 
with all tribes friendly to the French, give up all 

1 iMumgnf au Mintttre, 14 Odobra, 1716. LonvlgtiT'a account of 
the Outagamie defences is short, and not very clear. La Moth*. 
Cadillac, deKribing limilar works at Hichilimackinac, says that 
the pftlisadea of the innermost row alone were set close together, 
tho«e of the two other rows being separated hj spaces of six incbea 
or more, through which the defenders fired from their loophole* 
The plan seem* borrowed from the Iroquois. 
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piisoneiB, and make war on distant tribes, snch as 
the Pawnees, in order to take captives who should 
supply the place of those they had killed among the 
allies of the French; that they should pay, in fuis, 
the costs of the war, and give six chiefs, or sons 
of chie&, as hostages for the fulfilment of these 
conditions.^ 

On the twelfth of October Lonvigny reached Quebeo 
in triumph, bringing with him the six hostages. 

The Out^amie questaon was settled for a time. 
The tribe remained quiet for some years, and in 1718 
sent a deputation to Montreal and renewed their 
sulmiission, which the governor accepted, though 
they had evaded the complete fulfilment of the con- 
ditions imposed on them. Yet peace was not secure 
for a moment. The Kickapoos and Mascoutins would 
not leave their neighbors, the Illinois, at rest; the . 
Saginaws made raids on the Miamis; and a general 
war seemed imminent. " The difficulty ia inconceiv- 
able of keeping these western tribes quiet^" writes 
the governor, almost in despair.' 

At length tbe crisis came. The Illinois captured 
the nephew of Oushala, the principal Out^amie war- 
chief, and burned him alive ; on which the Ontagamies 
attacked them, drove them for refuge to the top of 
the rock on which La Salle's fort of St. Louis had 
been built, and held them there at mercy. They 
would have starved to death, had not the victors, 

> Dgptehe dt Vaudnail, 14 Octobn, 1716. 

* Vaudrtail au Conteil de Marine, 28 Octobrt, 1710; 
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dreading the anger of the French, suffered tihem to 
flBcape.' For Hob they took to themselves great 
oredit, not without leason, in view of the provoca- 
tion. At VereailleB, however, their attack on &e 
lUinois seemed an unpardonable offence, and the next 
ship from Ftauce brought a letter from the colonial 
minister declaring ^h&t the Out^amies must be 
effectually put down, and tJiat "his Majesty will 
reward the of&cer who will reduce, or rather destroy, 
them."* 

The authorities of Canada were less tmoulent than 
their masteis at the court, or were better able to 
count the costs of another war. Longueoil, the pro- 
visional governor, persisted in measures of peace, 
and the Sieur de Ligneiy called a council of the 
Ontagamies and their neighbors, the Sacs and Winne- 
bagoea, at Green Bay. He told them that the Great 
Onontio, the King, ordered them, at their peril, to 
make no more attacks on the Illinois ; and they dnta- 
fully promised to obey, while their great chief, 
Oushala, begged that a French officer m^ht be sent 
to his village to help him keep his young warriors 
from the war-path.' The pacific policy of Longueuil 
was not approved by Desliettes, then commanding 
in the lUiuois country; and be proposed to settle 
accounts with the Ontagamies by exterminating them. 

> PoreU* dat Bmardi [OuUgomie*] data u Coiueil tenit U 6 
i^fpUmbra, 1732. 

* R^KMM da Minittrt h la Itttre du Margvit dt VaudrmS dti 11 
Oetobre. 1723. 

■ Utmmra «ir la Rauird*, 27 Avril, 1727. 
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"This is veiy well," observes a writer of the time; 
"but to try to extermiiiato them and fail woiild be 



The Marquis de Beauhamois, who came out as 
governor of Canada in 1726, was averse to violent 
measures, since if an attempt to exterminate the 
offending tribe should be made without success, the 
life of every Frenchman in the West would be In 
jeopardy.^ Lignery thought that if the Outagamies 
hioke the promises they had made him at Green Bay, 
the forces of Canada and Louisiana should unite to 
crush them. The missionary, Chardon, advised thAt 
they should be cut off from all enpplies of arms, 
ammnnitlon, and merchandise of any kind, and that 
all the well-disposed western tribes should then be 
set upon them, — which, he thought, would infallibly 
bring them to reason.* 

The new governor, perplexed by the multitude of 
counsellors, presently received a missive from the 
King, directii^ him not to fight the Outagamies if 
he could help it, ** since the consequences of failure 
would befrightfnl."* On the other hand, Beauhamois 
was told that the English had sent messf^^ to the 
Lake tribes urging them to kiU the French in their 
conntiy, and that the Ont^amies had promised to do 

* ifAMirw eonc«n>a>l la Paiz qut M. d« Ligittry ajaiu one lu 
Ckiji du lUnardM, Sati* [SftCij, el jpiuinti [Wiiuiebagow], 7 Jma, 
17M. 

* JfAu^ Mr U$ Bmtardi, in Amt, nXt. 
'Ibid. 

* Mtmoif da Ray, 29 AerS, 1727. 
VOL. L— 22 
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80. "This," writes the governor, "compels ns to 
make war in earnest It will cost sixty thousand 
livies." ' 

Dnpuj, the mtendant, had joined with Beaohamois 
in this letter to the minister; but being at the time 
in a hot quanel with the govemor, he soon after sent 
a communication of his own to Versailles, in which 
be declares that the war against the Outagamies was 
only a pretext of Beauhamois for spending the King's 
money, and enriching himself by buying up all the 
furs of the countries travelled by the army.* 

Whatever the motives of the expeditdon, it left 
Montreal in June, under the Sieur de Ligneiy, fol- 
lowed the rugged old route of the Ottawa, and did 
not reach Michilimackinac till after midsummei'. 
Thence, in a flotilla of birch canoes canying about 
a thousand Indians and fire hundred French, Ihe 
party set out for the fort at the head of Green Bay." 
Here they caught one Outagamie warrior and three 
Winnebegoes, whom the Indian allies tortured to 
death. Then they paddled their canoes up Fox 
River, reached a Winnebago village on the twenty- 
fourth of August, followed the channel of the stream, 
a ribbon of lazy water twisting in a vague, perplex- 
ing way through the broad marsh of wild rice and 
flags, till they saw the chief village of the Outt^ramies 

> Bauihamou et Dupug a> Mtaittrt, SG OOobn, 1727, 

• Mimeirt de Dufntg, 1728. 

* Deiliettei c«me to meet them, by wmj of Chicago, with five 
hundred Ulinoii womon and twentj Frenchmen. La PtrrOr* ti 
La Frtniirt i Bemihamou, 10 SqiUmbr4, 1728. 
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on a tract of rising groimd a little above the level of 
the hog.^ It consisted of bark wigwams, without 
palisades or defences of any kind. Its only inmates 
were three sqnaws and one old man. These were all 
seized, and, to the horror of PSre Crespel, the chap- 
lain, were given to the Indian allies, who kept the 
women as slaves, and burned the old man at a slow 
fire.' Then, after burning the village and destroying 
the crop of maize, peas, beans, and squashes that 
siuTounded it, the whole paii^ returned to Michili- 
maekinac.' 

The expedition was not a success. Ligneiy had 
hoped to surprise the enemy; but the alert and nimble 
sa'rages had escaped him. Beauhamois makes the 
beet of the miscarriage, and writes that '*the army 
did good work;" but says a few weeks later that 
something must be done to cure the contempt which 
&e western allies of the French have conceived for 
them "since the last afffur."* 

Two years after Lignery'e expedition, there was 
another attempt to humble the Outt^mies. Late in 
the autumn of 1780 young Coulon de Yilliers, who 
twenty-four years later defeated Washington at Fort 
Kecessily, appeared at Quebec with news that the 
Sieur de Yilliers, hia &ther, who commanded the 

1 Guiffiuu i BtauhartwU, 29 Mai, 1728. 

■ D^ptdu d« BeauiarnoU, 1 SepUmbn, 172S. 

* Hie belt account of this expedition Ii tlut of Pfae Emmnel 
Cnapel. Ugnerj made a report which leenu to be lost, ai it do«« 
aot appear In the Aichirei. 

M <w Miaatre, Ifi Mai. 1729 ; Ibid., 31 Juif/st, 1729. 
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poet on the St Joseph, had stmck the Outagamiea a 
deadly blow and killed two bundled of theix 
warriors, besides six hundred of their women and 
children. The force under VilUeTS consisted of 
a body of Frenchmen gathered from Tarious west- 
ern pc»ts, another body from the Illinois, led by 
tiie Sieurs de . Saint-Ange, father and son, and 
twelve or thirteen handled Indian allies from many 
friendly tribes.^ 

The accounts of this affair are obscure and not xeiy 
tmstwortby. It seems that the Outagamies began 
the fiay by an attack on the Illinois at La SaUe's old 
station of Le Bocher, on the river Illinois. On hear- 
ii^ of this, the French commanders mustered their 
Indian allies, hastened to the spot, and found the 
Outagamies intrenched in a grove which they had 
surrounded with a stockade. They defended tiiem- 
selves with their usual courage, but, being hard 
pressed by hunger and Ihiist, as well as by the 
greatly superior numbers of their assailants, they 
tried to escape during a dark night, as their tribes- 
men had done at Detroit in 1712. The French and 

1 Beaaharatnt et Eocipiart au Miniitre, 2 Novembrt, 1730. An 
Indian tradition itja that about this time there vu a great battle 
between the OatagamieB and the French, aided by thetr Indian 
alliei, at the place called Little Batte dea Mom, on the Foi River. 
According to the itory, the Oatagamies were nearly deitroyed. Pep- 
hapi this U a perverted Tersion of the VHIiers affair. (See Wit- 
CMirin Hirtorical CaUectiont, viii. 307.) Beanhamois also reports, 
nndei date of 6 Maj, 1730, that a party of OntagamieH, returning 
from a buffalo bunt, were lurpriaed by two hundred Ottawaa, 
Ojibwaa, UenominleB, and Winnebagoea, who killed eighty wai> 
lion and three hoodred women and children. 
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their alliM poisued, and there was a great elaughter, 
in which maay warriors and many more women and 
children were the victimfl.* 

The offending tribe must now, one would thinkj 
have ceased to be dangerous ; but nothing less than 
itB destmotion would content the French officials. 
To this end, their best resource was in their Indian 
allies, among whom the Outagamies had no more 
deadly enemy than the Horons of Detroit, who, far 
&om relenting in view of l^eir disasters, were more 
eager than ever to wreak their ire on their unfortu- 
nate foe. Accordingly, they sent messengers to the 
converted Iroquois at the Mission of Two Mountains, 
and invited tiiem to join in making an end of the 
Outagamies. The invitatiou was accepted, and in 
the autumn of 1731 forty-eeven warriors from the 
Two Mountains appeared at Detroit. The party was 
soon made up. It consisted of seventy-four Hurons, 
forty-six Iroquois, and four Ottawas. They took 
the trail to the mouth of the river St Joseph, thence 
around the head of Lake Michigan to the Chicago 
portage, and thence westward to Rock River. Here 
were the villages of the Kickapoos and Mascoutins, 
who had been allies of the Outagamies, but having 
lately quarrelled with them, received the strangeiB as 
friends and gave them guides. The party now filed 
northward, by forests and prairies, towards the 

> Some pvticiilu* of thia aSaIr «re glrea hj Ferlaod, Court 
tHiiUnrt da Canada, ii. 437 ; but be doei not glT« hit ftUthoiltT. 
J b«r« fonnd no report of it ij thote en^y^ 
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WiBconsin, to the bonks of which stream the Ontaga' 
Diies had lately remoTed theii vill^es. The warriois 
were all on snow-shoes, for the weather was cold and 
the snow deep. Some of the eldeia, overcome by the 
hardsliips of the way, called a council and proposed 
to tuPD back; bat the jimiots were for pushing on at 
all nsks, and a young warrior declared that he would 
rather die than go home without HUing somebody. 
The resolt was a division of the party; the elders 
returned to Chict^o, and the youi^r men, forty 
Hurons and thirty Iroquois, kept on their way. 

At last, as they neared the Wisconsin, they saw 
on an open prairie three Outagamies, who ran for 
their lives. The Hurons and Iroquois gave chase, 
till from the ridge of a. hill they discovered the prin- 
cipal Outagamie villt^, consisting, if we may believe 
their own story, of forty-six wigwams, near the bank 
of tJie river. The Outagamie wamors came out to 
meet them, in number, as they pretended, much 
greater than theirs; but the Huron and Iroquois 
chiefs reminded their follower that they had to do 
with dogs who did not believe in God, on which tbey 
fired two volleys against the enemy, t^en dropped 
their guns and charged -wiih the knife in one hand 
and the war-club in the other. According to their 
own story, which shows every sign of mendacity, 
they drove back the Out^amies into their viUa^ 
killed seventy wamois, and captured fourteen more, 
without counting eighty women and children killed, 
and a hundred and forty taken prisoners. In short, 
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tiiey wonld have na belieTe that thej destroyed tlie 
whole village, except ten men, who escaped entirely 
naked, and soon froze to deat^. They declared 
further that they sent one of their prisoners to the 
remaining Outagamie villages, ordering him to tell 
the iuhahitants that they had just devoured the better 
part of the tribe, and meant to stay on the spot two 
days; tiiat the tribesmen of the slain were free to 
attack them If they chose, but in that case, they 
would split the heads of all the women and children 
prisoners in their hands, make a breastwork of the 
dead bodies, and Hien finish it by piling upon it 
those of the assailants.^ 

Nothing is more misleading than Indian tradition, 
which is of the least possible value as evidence. It 
may be well, however, to mention another story, 
often repeated, touching these dark days of the 
Ontagamies. It is to the effect that a French trader 
named Marin, whom Hiey had incensed by levying 
blackmail from him, raised a party of Indians, with 
whose aid he surprised and defeated the unhappy 
tribe at the Little Butte des Morts, that they retired 
to the Great Butte des Morts, higher up Fox River, 
and that Marin here attacked them again, killing or 
oapturii^ the whole. Extravagant as the stoiy 
seems, it may have some foundation, though varioos 
dates, from 1725 to 1746, are assigned to the alleged 
exploit, and contemporary documents are silent con- 

> B4tatioii dt la Dtfaiti de* Emardi par Iti Saiaicgtt Btront «t 
Jng^ioi*, U 28 F«nw, 1732. (Aicbiru de U Marine.) 
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ceming it. It is certain tiiat tlie Outf^amieB -wen 
not destroyed, as the tribe exists to this day.^ 

In 1736 it was reported that aizly or eighty 
Outagamie watriois were still alive.* Their women, 
who when hard pushed would %ht like furies, were 
relatively numerous and tolerably prolific, and their 
vilh^efl were full of sturdy boys, likely to be danger^ 
oua in a few yeus. Feeling their losses and their 
weakness, the survivoiB of the tribe incorporated 
themselves with their kindred and neighbois, the 
Sacs, Sakis, or Saukies, the two fonning henceforth 
one tribe, afterwards known to the Americans as the 
Sacs and Foxes. Early in the nineteenti century they 
were settled on both banks of the upper Mississipid. 
Brave and lestless like their fore&theiB, they were a 
continual menace to the American frontieismen, and 
in 1632 they rose in open war, under their famous 
chief, Blockhawk, displaying their hereditary prowess 
both on foot and on horseback, and more than once 
defeating superior numbets of American mounted 
militia. In the next year that excellent artist, 

I The Btoiy ii told in Snelling, Taia of ti« Nortkiattt (1830), 
nnder the Utie of La Battt da MorU, and aiterwmrdt, with vuia- 
tions, bj the ftged Aagaitns Grignon, in bit SecoUeetiotu, printed in 
tlie CaOtctiam aftha Wacotuin Hutorical Society, lit ; iJio by Jndgo 
H. Ih Uutin and othen. Orignon, like all the re»t, wai not born 
till after the time of the alleged event. The neareit approach to 
inbttantial aridence tonching it i« in a lett«r of Beanhanioia, who 
writei in ITSO that the Sienr Dnbniuon waa to attack the Onta> 
gamiet wiUi flf ^ Frenchmen and five hundred and flf^ Indiana, 
»nd tltat Hailn, commander at Oreen Bay, wai to join him. 
Beauiarneit a« Minittn, 26 Juin, 1780. 

■ MHuif tut U CoMtda, ITSe. 
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Charles Bodmer, painted a group of them from life, 
— grim-viBaged savages, armed with war-club, spear, 
or rifle, and wrapped in red, green, or brown blankets, 
their heads close shaven except the erect and bristling 
scalp-lock, adorned with long eagle-plumea, while 
both heads and faces are painted with fantastic 
figures in blue, white, yellow, black, and verndlion.* 
Three or four yeais after, a party of their chie& 
and warriors was conducted through the country by 
order of the Washington goveminent, in order to 
impress them with the utunber and power of the 
whites. At Boston they danced a war-dance on the 
Conunon in full costume, to the delight of the boy 
spectators, of whom I was one. 

1 CharlM Bodmer wu the utist who Accompuiled Prince U&xi- 
milian of Wied in hie tnvele in the interior of North Americe. 

The nvoe Ontagamie ie Algonquin for ft fox. Hence the French 
called the tribe Henardi, and the Americana, Foxei. They called 
themielTet Mnaqnavkiei, which is said to mean " red earth," and 
to be deriTed from the color of the eoil near one of their TiUagca. 
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rBANCE IN THE FAB WEST. 

fsBRCK EXPLOSBBS. Lb SdECB OX THB St. PITES. CaXA 

Dujrs on THK MiBBonsi. — Jdchkbbau dk Saiht^Dbnu. — • 

BfmRD DI E^ HaSPI or ReD RiTXK. ADTBHTDBaS OV Dl7 

Tisiri. — BoDBOKOira vism the Cojuhcbbi. — Tbb BKOTHiBa 

HALI.KT IM C01«BAD0 A1R> N>W MUJCO. — FaBKT VB LA 

BxiniKB. 

The occupation by Fiance of the lower Missisaippi 
gave a strong impulse to the exploration of the West, 
l^ supplying a base for discoveiy, stimulating enter- 
prise by the longing to find gold mines, open trade 
-with New Mexico, and get a foat hold on the countries 
beycmd the Mississippi in anticipation of Spain; and 
to these motives was soon added the hope of finding 
an overland way to the Pacific. It was the Cana- 
dians, with their indomitable spirit of adventure, 
who led the way in the path of discovery. 

As a bold and hardy pioneer of the wilderness, the 
Frenchman in America has rarely found his match. 
His civic virtues withered under the despotism of 
VersailleB, and his mind and conscience were kept in 
leading-strings by an absolute Church; but the forest 
and the prairie offered him an unbridled liberty, 
which, lawless as it was, gave scope to his energies, 
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till these savage wastes became the field of his most 
noteworthy achievements. 

Canada was divided between two opposing influ- 
ences. On the one side were the monarchy and the 
hierarchy, with their principles of order, subordina- 
tion, and obedience ; substantially at one in purpose, 
since both wished to keep the colony within manage- 
able bounds, domesticate it, and tame it to soberness, 
regularity, and obedience. On the other side was 
the spirit of liberty, or license, which was ra the very 
air of this wilderness continent, reinforced in the 
chiefs of the colony by a spirit of adventure inherited 
from the Middle Ages, and by a spirit of trade bom 
of present opportunities ; for evety official in Canada 
hoped to make a profit, if not a fortune, out of beaver- 
skins. Kindred impulses, in ruder forms, possessed 
the humbler colonists, drove them into the forest, 
and made them hardy woodsmen and skilful bush- 
%hter8, though turbulent and lawless members of 
civilized society. 

Time, the decline of the fu>tTade, and the influ- 
ence of the Canadian Church gradually diminished 
this erratic spirit, and at the same time impaired the 
qualities that were associated with it The Canadian 
became a more stable colonist and a steadier fanner; 
but for forest jonmeyings and forest warfare he was 
scarcely his former self. At the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century we find complaints that the race of 
voyageuTi is growing scarce. The taming process 
was most apparent in the central and lower parts of 
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the colony, such as the C&te de Beaupr^ and the 
opposite shoie of the St Lawrence, where the hands 
of the government and of the Church were strong; 
while at tiie head of tiie colony, — that is, sbont 
Montreal and its neighborhood, — which touched 
the primeval wilderness, an unoontroUable spirit of 
adventure stsll held its own. Here, at the begin- 
ning of the century, this spirit was as strong ae it 
had ever been, and achieved a series of explorations 
and discoveries which revealed the plains of l^e Far 
West long before an Anglo-Saxon foot had pressed 
their soil. 

The expedition of one Le Sueur to what is now 
the State of Minnesota may be taken as the .staFting- 
point of Uiese enterprises. Le Sueur had visited the 
country of the Sioux as early as 1683. He returned 
thither in 1689 with the famous voyagewr Nicolas 
Perrot^ Four yeaie later, Count Frontenac sent 
him to the Sioux country again. The declared pur- 
pose of the mission was to keep those fierce tribes at 
peace with their neighbors j but the governor's ene- 
mies declared that a contraband trade in beaver was 
t^e true object, and that Frontenac's secretary was 
to have half the profits.^ Le Sueur returned after 
two yeais, bringing to Montreal a Sioux chief and 
his squaw, — the first of the tribe ever seen there. 
He then went to France, and represented to the 
court that he had built a fort at Lake Pepin, on Uie 

1 JounialluttoTiqutdttSuMitMnaitdetFranpiititlaZiOtatiant,^ 
* CKawifig»!i an Minittrt, 4 NootiKbn, I6&3. 
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upper Mississippi ; that he was the only white man 
who knew the languages of that region ; and that if 
the Fiench did not speedily seize upon it, the Eng- 
lish, who were already trading upon the Ohio, would 
be sure to do so. Thereupon he asked for the com- 
mand of the upper Mississippi, with all its tributary 
waters, together with a monopoly of its fur-trade for 
ten yeara, and permission to work its mines, promis- 
ing that if his petition were granted, he would secure 
the coimtiy to France without expense to the King. 
The conunissioQ was given him. He bought an out- 
fit and sailed for Canada, but was captured by the 
English on the way. After the peace he returned to 
France and begged for a renewal of his commission. 
Leave was given him to work the copper and lead 
mines, but not to trade in beaver-skins. He now 
formed a company to aid him in his enterprise, on 
which a ciy rose in Canada that under pretence of 
working mines he meant to trade in beaver, — ■ which 
is veiy likely, since to bring lead and copper in bark 
canoes to Montreal from the Mississippi and Lake 
Superior would cost far more than the metal was 
worth. In consequence of this clamor his commission 
was revoked. 

Perhaps it was to compensate him for the outlays 
into which he had been drawn that the colonial 
minister presently authorized him to embark for 
Louisiana and pursue his enterprise with that in^t 
colony, instead of Canada, as his base of operations. 
Thither, therefore, he went; and in April, 1700, set 
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out for the Sioux country with twenty-five men, in a 
small Teasel of the kind called a " felucca," stiU used 
in the Mediterranean. Among the party was an 
adTentuiona youth named Penecaut, a ship-carpenter 
l^y trade, who had come to Louisiana witli Iberville 
two years before, and who has left us an account of 
his voyage with Z^e Sueur.^ 

The party slowly made their way, with sail and 
oar, against the muddy current of the Mississippi, Idll 
they reached the Arkansas, where they found an 
English trader from Carolina. On the tenth of June, 
spent with rowing, and half starved, they stopped to 
rest at a point fifteen le^ues above the mouth of the 
Ohio. They had staved ofi famine with the buds 
and leaves of trees ; but now, by good luck, one of 
them killed a bear, and, soon after, the Jesuit 
Limoges arrived from the neighboring mission of the 
Illinois, in a canoe well stored with provisions. Thus 
refreshed, they passed the mouth of the Missouri cm 
the thirteenth of July, and soon after were met by 
three Canadians, who brought them a letter trom the 
Jesuit Marest, warning them that the river was 
infested by war-parties. In fact, they presently saw 
seven canoes of Sioux warriois, bound against the 
IllinoiB ; and not long after, five Canadians appeared, 
one of whom bad been badly wounded in a recent 
encounter with a bond of Outagamies, Sacs, and 

1 Retation da Paucaut. In tnj poueuion Ii a contemporaiy 
BUuiiucTipt of thii naiTBtiTe, for which 1 am indebted to the kind* 
aaw of G«ii«Tal J. Hereditb Besde. 
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WiuDebE^oes boond againat the Sioux. To take one 
another's Bcslpe had been for ages the absorbing busi- 
ness and &Torite recreation of all these Western 
tribes. At or near the espansion of the Mississippi 
called Lake Pepin, the voyagers found a fort called 
Fort Perrot, after its builder;' and on an island near 
the upper end of the lake, another similar structure, 
built by Le Sueur himself on his last visit to the 
place. These forts were mere stockades, occupied 
from time to time by the roving fur-traders as their 
occasions required. 

Towards the end of September, Le Sueur and his 
followers reached the mouth of the St. Peter, which 
they ascended to Blue Earth Kiver. Pushing a 
league up this stream, they found a spot well suited 
to their purpose, and here they built a fort, of which 
there was great need, for they were soon after joined 
l^ seven Canadian traders, plundered and stripped to 
the skin by the neighboring Sioux. Le Sueur named 
the new post Fort THmllier. It was a fence of 
pickets, enclosii^ cabins for the men. The neigh- 
boring plains were black with bufFalo, of which the 
party killed four hundred, and cut them into quarters, 

' Penecaut, Jounutl, Proci^^ierbal dt la Priie dt Pottaaion du 
PagM dtt Nadouetrioux, etc., par Nicola* Pemrf, 1689. Fort Perrot 
leem* to have been boilt in 1886, and to hare itood near the oatlet 
of the lake, probably on the weit side. Feirot afterwardi built 
another fort, called Fort St. Antoine, a little above, on the eatt 
bank. The position of theae f orta has been the labject of much 
discniBlon, and cannot be ascertained with preeliion. It appeara 
bj the Prite de Poutnian, cited above, that there wai alio, in 16B9, 
a temporaiy Siench post near the mouth of the WUconain. 
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which tiiey placed to freeze on BCaffolda within fbB 
encloeoie. Here they spent the winter, subaisting 
on the frozen meat, wil^out bread, vegetables, or 
salt, and, according to Penecaut, .thriving marvel- 
lously, though the surrounding wilderness was buried 
five feet deep in snow. 

Band after band of Sioux appeared, with their 
wolfish dogs and their sturdy and all-enduring squaws 
burdened with the heavy hide coverii^ of their 
teepees, or biiffalo-«kin tents. They professed friend- 
ship and begged for anus. Those of one band had 
blackened their faces in mourning for a dead chief, 
and calling on Le Sueur to share their sorrow, they 
wept over him, and wiped their teaiB on his hair. 
Another party of warriors arrived with yet deeper 
cause of grief, being the remnant of a village half 
exterminated by their enemies. They, too, wept 
profusely over the French commander, and then 
sang s dismal song, with heads muffled in their 
buSalo-robes.^ Le Sueui took the needful precautiona 
against his dangerous visitors, but got from them a 
large supply of beaver-ekdns in exchange for his 
goods. 

When spring opened, he set out in search of mines, 
and found, not far above the fort, those beds of blue 
and green earth to which the stream owes its name. 
Of this his men dug out a large quantity, and select- 

1 Thit weeping over itraiigen wu > ctutom iritb the Bloiix of 
tluit time mendoned 'b; muij eaxlj writen. La Hothe-Cadillkc 
nuureli that a people *o brave and warlike ahoald have auch s 
fonntiUii of tean alwa^i at comnuuid. 
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ing what aeemed the best, stored it in their vessel as 
a precious commodi^. With tJiis and good store of 
beaveF^kiiis, Le Sueur now began his return voy^re 
for Louisiana, leaving a Canadian named D'£iaque 
and twelve men to keep Hie fort till he should come 
hack to reclaim it, promising to send him a canoe-load 
of ammunition fiCHn the Illinois. But the canoe was 
wrecked, and D'Eraque, discounted, abandoned 
Fort I'Huillier, and followed his commander down 
the Mississippi.^ 

Le Sueur, with no anthority from government, 
had opened relations of trade with the wild Sioux of 
the Plains, whose westward range stretched to the 
Black Hills, and perhaps to the Rocky Mountains. 
Ho reached the settlements of Louisiana in safe^, 
and sailed for Fiance -with four thousand pounds of 
his worthless blue earth.' Repairing at once to 
Veisailles, he begged for help to continue his enter- 
prise. His petition seems to have been granted. 
After long delaj, he sailed again for Louisiana, fell 
ill on the voyage, and died soon after landing." 

Before 1700, the year when Le Sueur visited the 
St. Peter, little or nothing was known of t^e country 
west of the Mississippi, except from the report of 

> In 1702 the geographer De I'lile nude a remarkable MS. map 
MlUUed Carta da la Siviire da Mittiuippi, dreuA ntr la Mfmoim da 
M. La Sueur. 

* According to the geologist Feathentonhangb, who ezamioed 
the locali^, thii eutb owei Iti color to a bloiih-green ailicate of Iron. 

* Beildni the long and drcumitantial Rehiion da Ptiueaut, an 
account of the earlier part of La Snenr'i voyage np the Jliaiiaaip^ 
b contained in the llimoira du jOhtvaiier da Btaaram, which, wISi 

VOL. L — S8 
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bidiaoB. The ronumces of La Hontan and Mathieu 
S^ean were justly set down as impoBtuies b; all but 
the most credulous. In tliis same year we find Le 
Moyne d'Iberville projecting journeys to the upper 
Missouri, in hopes of finding a river flowing to the 
Western Sea. In 170S, twenty Canadians tried to 
find their way from the Illinoia to New Mexico, in 
hope of opening trade with the Spaniards and dis- 
ooTeiing nunes.* In 1704 we find it reported that 
more than a hundred Canadians are scattered in 
small parties along the Mississippi and the Missouri; ' 
and in 1706 one Laurain appeared at the Illinois, 
declaring that he had been high up the Missouri and 
had visited many tribes on its borders.* A few 
mouths later, two Canadians told Bienville a similar 
story. In 1708 Nicolas de la SaUe proposed an 
expedition of a hundred men to explore the same 
mysterious river; and in 1717 one Hubert laid before 
the Counoil of Marine a scheme for following tlie 
Missouri to its source, since, he says, " not only may 
we find the mines worked by the Spaniards, but also 
discover the great river that is said to rise in the 
mountains where the Missouri has its source, and is 
believed to flow to the Western Sea." And he 
advises that a hundred and fifty men be sent up the 

other paper* reUtinK to this explorer. Including: porticm* of Ua 
Journal, will be found in Mar{[r;, tI. See alio Jounud Itulanqm 
dt r£tabliutmaU da FranfaU i la LouUiane, 38-71. 

> JbtnilU a , IG F^vrier, 1703 (Mat^rjr, tL ISO). 

■ Bienvilit ax Minittn, 8 Stpttmhn, ITOL 

* Beanrain Journal hutoriqtia. 
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riveT in wooden canoes, since bark canoes would be 
dangerous, by reason of the multitude of sm^.' 

In 1714 Juchereau de Saint-Denis was sent hy La 
MoQie-Cadillac to explore western Louisiana, and 
pushed up Red RiTer to a point sixty-eight le^ues, 
as he reckons, above Katchitoches. In tlie next year, 
joumeyii^ across country towards the Spanish settle- 
ments, with a view to trade, he was seized near the 
Rio Grande and carried to the city of Mexico. The 
Spaniards, jealous of French designs, now sent priests 
and soldiers to occupy several points in Texas. 
Juchereau, however, was well treated, and permitted 
to marry a Spanisti girl with whom he had Mien in 
love on the way; but when, in the autumn of 1716, 
he ventured another journey to the Mexican borders, 
still hoping to be allowed to trade, he and his goods 
were seized by order of the Mexican viceroy, and, 
lest worse should befall him, he fled empty-handed, 
under cover of night.' 

In March, 1719, B^nard de la Harpe left the feeble 
little French post at Natchitoches with six soldieiB 
and a sei^eant.* His errand was to explore the 
country, open trade if possible with the Spaniards, 
and establish another post high up Red River. He 
and his party soon came upon that vast entanglement 

* Enbert, Mfinoin tnvoi/f an Cmueil dt la Marint. 

* Fenecant, Rdation, chaps, zrii., zTiii. Le Ya.^ dn FraU, Bit- 
loirt dt la Laatiatit, i. 18-22. Vuion* docnmenti In Mngry, ri. 
19S-303. 

■ For an interetting contemporarjr map of the French ectahliib- 
mant at Natcliitochei, lee Thomaasj, GAtlogit pratique dt la Xouinmu 
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of driftwood, or rather of aproot«d forests, afterwards 
known as the Red River raft, which choked the 
Btream and forced them to make their way through 
the inundated jungle that bordered it. As they 
poshed or dragged their canoes throi^h the swamp, 
they saw with disgust and alarm a good number of 
snakes, coiled about twigs and boughs on the right 
and left, or sometimes over their heads. These were 
probably the deadly water-moccaaon, which in warm 
weather is accustomed to crawl out of its favorite 
element and bask itself in the sun, precisely as 
described by La Harpe. Their nerves were further 
discomposed l^ the splashing and plunging of alii' 
gators lately wakened from their wintry torpor. 
Still, they pushed painfully on, till they reached 
navigable water again, and at the end of the month 
were, as they thought, a hundred and eight leagues 
above Natchitoches. In four days more they reached 
the Nassomtes. 

These savages belonged to a group of stationary 
tribes, only one of which, the Caddoes, survives to our 
day as a separate community. Their enemies, the 
Chickasaws, Osages, Arkansas, and even the distant 
Illinois, w^ed such deadly war against them that, 
according to La Harpe, the unfortunate Nassonites 
were in the way of extinction, their numbers having 
fellen, within ten yeara, from twenty-five hundred 
Bouls to four hundred.^ 

La Harpe stopped among them to refresh his men, 
1 B^Dud de U Harpe, in Uu^grj, tL »L 
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and build a house of cjpiess-wood as a beginning of 
the poet be was ordered to establish; then, having 
heard tliat a war with Spain had mined hia hopes of 
trade with New Mexico, he reflolved to puraue his 
ezploiatdons. 

With him went ten men, white, red, and black, 
with twenty-two borsea bought from the Indians, for 
his joumeyings were henceforth to be by land. The 
party moved in a northerly and westerly course, by 
hills, forests, and prairies, passed two la»nches of 
the Wichita, and on the third of September came to 
a riTer which La Haipe calls the southwest branch 
of the Arkansas, but which, if his obeeryation of lati- 
tude is correct, must have been the main stream, not 
far from l^e site of Fort Mann. Here he was met 
by seven Indian chiefs, mounted on excellent horses 
saddled and bridled after the Spanish manner. They 
led him to where, along the plat«au of the low, 
treeless hills that bordered the valley, he saw a string 
of Indian villages, extending for a league and belong- 
ing to nine several bands, the names of which can no 
longer be recognized, and most of which are no doubt 
extinct. He says that they numbered in all six 
tbonsand souls ; and their dwellings were high, dome- 
shaped structures, built of clay mixed with reeds and 
straw, resting, doubtless, on a frame of bent poles.* 

> BeauTun uji that each of these bandi ipoke a langoage of 
Iti own. Thej had horiet in abunduice, deicended from Spanuh 
■tock. Among them appear to hare been the Onacoi, or Hnecoi, 
and the Wichitag, — two tribe* better known t» the Pawnee Hcl* 
See Maicr, Exploration of Btd Sivtr. 
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With them were also some of the roTing Indians ot 
the plains, with their conical teepees of dreased 
buffalo-ekin. 

The arrival of the strangeis was a great and amaz- 
ing event for these savages, few of whom had ever 
seen a white man. On the day after tiieir anival 
the whole multitude gathered to receive them and 
offer them the calumet, with a profusion of songs and 
speeches. Then warrior after warrior recounted his 
exploits and boasted of the scalps he had taken. 
From eight in the morning till two hours after mid- 
night the din of drums, songs, harangues, and dances 
continued without relenting, with a prospect of 
twelve hours more; and La Harpe, in desperation, 
withdrew to rest himself on a buffalo-robe, begging 
another Frenchman to take his place. His hosts left 
him in peace for a while; then the chiefs came to 
find >iim, painted his face blue, as a tribute of respect, 
put a cap of eagle-featheis on his head, and lud 
Qiunerous gifts at his feet. When at last the ceremony 
ended, some of the performers were so hoarse from 
incessant singing that they could hardly speak.* 

La Harpe was told by his hosts that the Spanish 
settlements could be reached by ascending their river; 
but to do this was at present impossible. He begaa 
his backwai'd journey, fell desperately ill of a fever, 
and nearly died before reaching Natchitoches. 

> Compare the account of L« Hupe wltfa that of tlit Cherallw 
de Beaoraiii ; both are tn Hargij, tI. Tbei* i* an abitiacl ia 
Journal hulorique. 
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Having teoovered, be made an attempt, two years 
later, to ezploie the Arkansas in canoes, from its 
mouth, but accomplished little besides killing a good 
number of bufialo, bears, deer, and wild turkeys. 
He was confirmed, howerer, in the belief tiiat the 
Comancbes and the Spaniards of New Mexico might 
be reached l^ this route. 

In the year of La Harpe's first exploration, one 
Dn Tisn^ went up the Missouri to a point six leagues 
above Grand River, where stood the village of the 
MiBsouria. He wished to go fiirther, but they would 
not let him. He then returned to the Illinois, whence 
be set out on horseback with a few followers across 
what is now the State of Missouri, till be reached the 
vilUge of the Osi^s, which stood on a hill high up 
the river Osage. At first he was well received; but 
when they found him disposed to push on to a town 
of their enemies, the Pawnees, forty leagues distant, 
they angrily refused to let him go. His firmness and 
hardihood prevailed, and at last they gave him leave. 
A ride of a few days over rich prairies brought him 
to the Pawnees, who, coming as he did from the 
hated Os^^es, took him for an enemy and threatened 
to kill him. Twice they raised the tomahawk over 
his head ; but when the intrepid traveller dared them 
to strike, they began to treat him as a friend. 
When, however, he told them that be meant to go 
fifteen days' journey fiuther, to the Padoucas, or 
Comancbes, their deadly enemies, they fiercely foi^ 
bade him; and after planting a French flag in their 
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viU^^, he returned aa he had come, guiding his way 
by compass, and reaching the Illinois in Hovember, 
after extreme hardships.^ 

Early in 1721 two hundred mounted Spaniards, 
followed by a laige body of Comanche warrion, came 
from New Mexico to attack the Fiench at the Ulinois, 
but were met and routed on the Missomi by tribes of 
that i^ion.' In the next year, Bienville was told 
that tiiey meant to return, punish those who had 
defeated them, and establish a post on the river 
Kansas; whereupon he ordered Boisbriant, command- 
ant at the niiiuuB, to anticipate them hy sending 
troops to build a French fort at or near the same 
place. But the West India Company had already 
sent one Bouigmont on a similar enand, the object 
being to tiade with the Spaniards in time of peace, 
and stop their incursions in time of war.' It was 
hoped also that, in the interest of trade, peace might 
be made between the Comanches and the tribes of 
the Missouri.* 

Bourgmont was a man of some education, and weU 
acquainted with these tribes, among whom he had 

1 Bdatim dt Binard d« la Barpa. Autrt B^atim da mime. Da 
Titni (I BuMmSa. MargT}', vi. 809, 810, SIS. 

* BitnvilU aa Conwil da lUgmce, 20 JuiOet, 1731. 

* iMtnetiiMu aaSiar da Bmtrgnuml, 17 JanvUr, 1722. Hwgrj.Tl. 
SS9. 

* The French had at thli time gained a. knowledge of the tribe* 
of the Huioori ai f u up m the Arickanw, who were not, it MeoH, 
manr ds7B' journey below the Tetlowatone, and who told them of 
" prodlgiouily high ntoimbJni," — evidentlj the Boc^ Honntaiiw 
Mtmoira dt la RauivdArt, 1728. 
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txaded for yeais. In pursuance of his oideiB he built 
a fort, which he named Fort Orleans, and which 
stood on the Misaouri not far above the mouth 
of Grand River. Having thus aocompUshed one 
part of his mission, he addressed himself to the 
other, and prepared to march for the Comanche 
villageB. 

Leaving a sufficient garrison at the fort, he sent 
his ensign, Saint- Ange, with a party of soldiers and 
Canadians, in wooden canoes, to the villages of the 
Kansas higher up the stream, and on the third of 
July set out by land to join him, with a hundred and 
nine Missouri Indians and sixty-eight Osages in his 
train. A ride of five days brought him f^ain to 
the banks of the Missouri^ opposite a E^ansas town. 
Saint-Ange had not yet arrived, the aiigry and turbid 
current, joined to fevers among his men, having 
retarded his progress. Meanwhile Bourgmont drew 
from the Kansas a promise that their warriors should 
go with him to the Comanches. Saint-Ange at last 
appeared, and at daybreak of the twenty-fourth the 
tents were struck and the pack-horses loaded. At 
six o'clock the party drew up in battle array on a hill 
above the Indian town, and then, with drum beatii^ 
and flag flying, began their march. "A fine prairie 
country," writes Bourgmont, '^with hills and dales 
and clumps of trees to right and left." Sometimes 
the landscape quivered under the sultry sun, and 
sometimes thunder bellowed over their heads, and 
rain fell in floods on the steaming plains. 
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Reoaudi^, engineer of the party, one day stood 
hj the aide of the path and watched the whole pro- 
cession as it passed him. The white men weie ahoat 
twenty in all. He coimted about three hundred 
Indian wamois, with as many squawB, some five 
handled childt«n, and a prodigious number of dc^s, 
the largest and strongest of which dragged heavy 
loads. The squaws also served as beasts of burden ; 
and, says the journal, ** they will carry as much as a 
dog will drag." Horses were less abundant among 
these tribes than they afterwards became, so that 
their work fell la^[ely upon the women. 

On the sixth day the party was within three leagues 
of the river Kansas, at a considerable distance above 
its mouth. Bourgmont had suffered from dysentery 
on the march, and an access of the malady made it 
impossible for him to go farther. It is easy to con- 
ceive the regret with which he saw himself com- 
pelled to return to Fort Orieans. The party retraced 
their steps, oartying liieir helpless conunander on a 
litter. 

First, however, he sent one Gaillard on a perilous 
errand. Taking •wiih him two Comanche slaves 
boi^ht for the puipose from £he Kansas, Gaillard 
was ordered to go to the Comanche viU^es vrith the 
message that Bourgmont had been on bis way to 
make tbem a friendly visit, and, though stopped 
by illness, hoped soon to try again, with better 



Early in September, Bourgmont, who had arrived 
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safely at Fort Orleans, received newB that Uie missioD 
of Gaillard had completely sacceeded; <m which, 
thoi^h not wholly recovered from his illnesB, he set 
out again on his errand of peace, accompanied by his 
young son, besides Renaudidie, a sui^eon, and nine 
soldiers. On reaching the great village of the Kansas 
he found there five Comanche clue& and warriors, 
whom Gaillard had induced to come thither with 
him. Seven chiefs of the Otoes presently appeared, 
in accordance with an invitation of Bourgmont; then 
six ohiefo of the lowas and the head chief of the 
Missouris. With these and the Kansas chiefii a 
solemn council was held around a fire before Bomg- 
mont's tent; speeches were made, the pipe of peace 
was smoked, and presents were distributed. 

On the eighth of October the march began, the 
five Comanches and the chie& of several other 
tribes, including the Omahas, joining the cavalcade. 
Gaillard and another Frenchman named Quesnel were 
sent in advance to announce their approach to the 
Comanches, while Bourgmont and his followers moved 
up the north side of the river Kansas till t^e eleventh, 
when they forded it at a point twenty leagues from 
its mouth, and took a westward and southwestward 
course, sometimes threadii^ the grassy valleys of 
little streams, sometimes crossing the dry upland 
prairie, covered with the short, tufted dull-^reen 
herbage since known as "bufifedo grass." Wild 
turkeys clamored along every watercourse; deer 
were seen on all sides, buffalo were without numbetv 
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BometimeB in grazing droveB, and sometdmes dotting 
the endless plain as far aa the eye could reach. 
Ruffian volves, white and gray, eyed the travellera 
askance, keeping a safe distance hy day, and howling 
about the oamp all night Of the antelope and the 
elk the journal makes no mention. Bourgmont 
chased a huSalo on horseback and shot him with a 
pistol, — which is probaUy the first recorded example 
of that way of hunting. 

The stretches of high, rolling, treeless prairie grew 
more vast as the travellers advanced. On the seven- 
teenth, they found an abandoned Comanche camp. 
On the next day as they stopped to dine, and had 
just unsaddled their horses, they saw a distant smoke 
towards the west, on which they set the dry grass on 
fire as an answering signal. Half an hour later a 
body of wild hoisemen came towards them at full 
speed, and among them were their two couriera, 
Gaillard and Quesnel, waving a French flag. The 
strangers were eighty Comanche warriors, with the 
grand chief of the tribe at their head. They dashed 
up to BouTgmont's bivouac and leaped from their 
hoises, when a general shaking of bands ensued, after 
which white men and red seated themselves on the 
ground and smoked the pipe of peace. Then all 
rode together to the Comanche camp, three leagues 
distant.' 

> Thii tneeting took pUc« 4 little north of the Arkuisu, appap. 
ntlj wbere that river makei » northward bend, near the twen^- 
lecond degree of welt longltade. The Comanche *illage* were 
MTeral daji* Jourae^ to the lonthweat Thii tribe U always 
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Bouigmont [atched bis tents at a pistol-shot from 
the Comanche lodges, whence a crowd of wamois 
presently came to visit him. They spread buffalo- 
robes on Ijie ground, placed upon them the French 
commander, his officers, and his joiing son; ttien 
lifted each, with its honored load, and carried them 
all, with yells of joy and grstulation, to the tot^e 
of the Great Chief, where there was a feast of cere- 
mony lasting till nightfall. 

On tiie next day Bouigmont displayed to his hoets 
the marrellous store of gifts he had brought for 
them, — guns, swords, hatchets, kettles, gunpowder, 
bullets, red cloth, blue cloth, hand-mirrors, knives, 
shirts, awls, scissors, needles, hawks' bells, vermilion, 
beads, and other enviable commodities, of the like 
of which they had never dreamed. Two hundred 
savages gathered before the French tents, where 
Bourgmont, with tiie gifts spread on the ground 
before him, stood with a French flag in his hand, 
surrounded by his officers and the Indian chiefo of 
his party, and harangued the admirii^ auditors. 

He told them that he had come to bring them a 
message from the King, his master, who was t^e 
Creat Chief of all the nations of the earth, and whose 
will it was that the Comanches should live in peace 
with his other children, — the Missouris, Osages, 
Kansas, Otoes, Omahas, and Pawnees, — with whom 

mentioned in the early French nairatiTei u the Fadoncsi, — a 
name by which the Comanchei are occasionally known to tliia day. 
See Wliipple and Tnmer, Beporti vpon Indian Tribet, in Exphra- 
tiont and Surv*//! Jbr Oe Pacific Bailread {Seiut« Doc, 1663, 1851), 
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titaj had long been at war; that the chiefs of these 
tribes were now present, ready to renounce their old 
enmities ; that the Comanchea should henceforth 
regard them as friends, share with them the blessing 
(A alliance and trade with the Flench, and give to 
these last free passage through their country to trade 
with the Spaniards of New Mexico. Bourgmont then 
gave the French flag to the Great Chief, to be kept 
forever as a pledge of that day's compact. The chief 
took the flag, and promised in behalf of bis people to 
keep peace inviolate with the Indian children of the 
King. Then, with unspeakable delight, he and his 
tribesmen took and divided the gifts. 

The next two days were spent in feasts and rejoic- 
ings. '*Is it true that you are men?" asked the 
Great Chief. " I have heard wonders of the French, 
but I never could have believed what I see this day." 
Then, taking up a handful ctf earth, " The Spaniards 
are like this; but you are like the sun." And he 
offered Bonigmont, in case of need, the aid of his 
two thousand Comanche warriors. The pleasing 
mannera of his visitors, and their unparalleled gen- 
erosity, had completely won his heart- 
As the object of the expedition was accomplished, 
or seemed to be so, the party set out on their return. 
A ride of ten days brought them again to the 
Misaoori; they descended in canoes to Fort Orleans, 
and sang Te Deum in honor of the peace.^ 

1 ttdation da Voyage du Steur de Boitrgvumt, Jain-Nevtmbn, IIH^ 
b Hugi7, tL 886. Le Page dn Fnti, iii. Kl. 
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No farther discoTety in Mm diiectioD -vaa made for 
the next fiftoeD years. Though tiie French had 
explored the Missouri as far as the site of Fort Clark 
and the Mandan Tillages, they were poesessed by the 
idea — due, perhaps, to Indian reports concerning the 
great tributaiy river, the Yellowstone — that in its 
upper couise the main stream bent so far southvrard 
as to form a waterway to New Mexico, with which it 
was the constant desire of the authorities of Louisiana 
to open trade. A way thither was at last made 
known by two brothers named Mallet, who with six 
companions went up the Platte to its South Fork, 
which they called River of the Fadoucas, ■ — a name 
given it on some maps down to the middle of this 
century. They followed the South Fork for some 
distance, and then, turning southward and southwest- 
ward, crofised the plains of Colorado. Here the dried 
dung of the bufFalo was their only fuel ; and it has 
continued to feed the camp-fire of the traveller in 
this treeless region within the memory of many now 
livii^. They crossed the upper Arkansas, and 
a|^>arently the Cimarron, passed Taos, and on the 
twenty-second of July reached Santa Fd, where they 
spent the winter. On the first of May, 1740, they 
began their return journey, three of them crossing the 
plAins to the Pawnee vUkges, and the rest descending 
tlie Arkansas to the Mississippi.^ 

1 Jottnml du Voyagt da Frirei Sfalltl, pr€iml€ i MM. d* BienviB* 
tt Salmon. TitSt lutrnittTe ti meagre mod conftued, bal Mrrei to 
m^ points. Co^i dn Ctrtificai doiati ii SaiUa Ft am 
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